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FOREWORD 

By Sir Percy Nunn. M.A., D.Sc. (Lond.), Litt.D. (LiVERrooL). 

. LL.D. (St. Andrews), Litt.D. (Dublin) 

T here is something typically English in the creation of the Senior SchooL 

It is an excellent instaace of our habit of taking an old-established institution, 

making what are ostensibly only minor changes in it, and in the end producing 

out of it something which is in effect entirely new. Ihus the changes initiated by the 

publication of the Iladow Report in 1926 amount, officially, to nothing more than a 

'‘reorganization*' of the existing schools. No Act of Parliament prescribes them, 

though they arc to be connected, as Mr. Potter states in hisintrodnctory chapter, with 

the requirement in the Education Act of 1918 that provision should be made for the 

“advanced and practical instruction'* of the older cliildren in public elementary 

schools. In short, from the legal and administrative ]>oints of view, they are being 

brought about wholly within the framework of the Acts of Parliament which set up the 

elementary school system; and yet it is not too much to say that they are clearly 

destined to make that .system obsolete. 

To sec the justification of this statement one must ohserve that, until recently, 
the elementary schools and the secondary schools (with their associated preparatory 
schools or departments) constituted two systems offering, to different classes of the 
community, alternative schemes of education. The elementary .schools were intended 
to provide a complete education for the “children of the labouring poor’ , while the 
secondary schools have always been the resort of children who did not belong to that 
class or whose parents wished them not to be associated witli it. The two systems 
were never quite so rigidly separated as their analogues in Germany and France ; 
custom and the .scholarship system occasioned a certain amount of emigration of 
scholars from the humbler to the socially superior. But they were nevertheless 
distinct and independent systems in the .sen.se that a cliild, generally in accordance 
with the social circumstances of his parents, might pass the whole of his educational 
life in cither of them and never have anything to do with the other. 

The revolution initiated by the Hadow Report — for it will certainly prove to be 
a revolution — consists in the replacement of this dual programme of national education 
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by one which at least contains the “ promise and potency ” of unity. The old elemen- 
tary school, designed to supply all the educational needs of the masses, will survive 
as a “ primary ” school, intended to meet the needs of childhood and containing the 
possibility of becoming a “ common school” for the children of many classes instead of 
a school for the poorer classes only. And the “advanced and practical instruction” 
which the Act of 1918 prescribed for boys and girls who have pa.ssed beyond childhood 
to the threshold of adolescence will take its place in the wide field comprehensively to 
be described as “post-primary education.” In that field the secondary schools, the 
central schools, and the senior schools will all be concerned, in their characteristic 
ways, with “ the education of tlie adolescent.” They will, therefore, all have essentially 
the same relation to the primary school, since a child beginning his career in a primary 
school may proceed, according to circumstances (in which his innate ability should be 
the most important factor) to any one of the three main types .of post-primary school. 

Increasing realization that those types differ only in so far as they are engaged upon 
different aspects of a common problem will doubtless bring them closer together in 
spirit and tradition. Administration will follow the inevitable trend, and our children 
or grandchildren may see Parliament completing the work of 1871, 1902, and 1918 
by an Act which will give legal recognition and status to the unitary system which 
will by then have established itself in fact. But however complete the unity may 
become, diversity within it w'ill remain essential ; and the Senior School, the subject 
of these voliunes, wiU not only retain, it will greatly develop, its importance. For it 
will always number among its scholars the great majority of those plain, undistin- 
guished, laborious citizens who are the backbone of the nation, the workers and crafts- 
men of a thousand types of whom it was said, in the noble poetry of fi)colesiasticus, 
“without these cannot a city be inhabited.” 

To work out for the several types of Senior Schools in town and country a consid- 
ered policy, and to put it clearly and adequately before the teachers who will have to 
carry it out : these two things define, perhaps, the most important desideratum and 
problem in the educational field of to-day. If the task is to be properly accomplished 
two conditions must be fulfilled. In the first place we must realize the revolutionary 
implications of the Hadow reorganization. Thdt is to say, the Senior School must be 
thought of not as the upper part of an elementary school cut off from the lower part, 
but as a new kind of institution, of which the functions, aims and methods are to be 
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determined with no more reference to the past than continuity makes inevitable. And 
in the second place, this “fundamental brain work” must be undertaken by able and 
zealous people who have at once the intellectual courage and the critical caution of 
the scientific experimenter, but in whom pioneering zeal is ballasted by sound judg- 
ment and experience. The names of the company whom the Editors have been^ble to 
gather round'them create a strong presumption that in this work both conditions are 
satisfied to a high degree, and ^ brief study of the more important contributions con- 
firms the presumption. So distinguished and experienced a body of pioneers can rarely 
have combined for the study of a novel educational situatit)n, and I venture to jiredict 
that their joint labours will have a deei> and salutary inilucnco upon tlie early develop- 
ment of the Senior School. 

T. PERCY NUNN. 

August, 1033 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SENIOR EDUCATION 


T he Senior School, as at present taking 
form m this country, represents the most 
promismg development of tlie present 
century in public education It is a conception 
at once clear, simple, and attractive, and its 
ultimate effect upon the nation must inevitably 
be profound 

To the ordmary thinker, and perhaps to some 
teachers, the idea appears to date from the 
publication, in 1926, of the notable Report of 
the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education on The Education of the A dole sunt, 
more popularly known as the Hadow Report 
(fron^ the name of the excellent Chairman of 
tbfe Consultative Committee, Sir W H Hadow, 
C.B.E). 

A closer examination of the problem, how- 
evcTj indicates that this epoch-makmg Report 
is but the culmination of an evolution m public 
education at least one cefltury old, for, with the 
gradual increase in the age of leavmg, particu- 
introduction of compulsory edu- 
cawto} ms;problem of the most suitable educa- 
older children in our Elementary 
increasingly insistent, and 
of many important experi- 
lor sixty years« 


It was fitting, and indeed mevitable, therefore, 
that the fiist great educational problem of the 
post-war peiiod to which the attention of the 
Consultative Committee was directed should 
have been this urgent matter of the further 
education of those pupils who spend the whole 
of their school life m the so-called Public Ele- 
mentary School The problem was referred to 
the Committee in May, 1924, in the followmg 
explicit terms of reference — ♦ 

To consider and report upon the or mization, 
objective, and curriculum of courses of study suitable^ 
for children who will remain in full-time attendance 
at schools, other than Secondary Schools, up to tha 
age of 13 regard being had on the one hand to thar 
requirements of a go^ general education and tha^ 
desirability of providing a reasonable vanety of 
cumculum, so far as is practicable, for children of 
varying tastes and abilities, and on the other to 
the probable occupations of the pupils m commerce, 
industry, and agriculture 

This vital subject occupied the Committee 
for two full years, and the Board of Education 
rightly considered the Report of the Committee 
of such unportance that it was prmted an^* 
usued without^delay in December, 1926. 

Before dealing with the conclusions and 
commendations of this Report, it is iiAportant^ 
that we should have a clear historical perspective^ 
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'Of tbe problem in its various developments 
• during the post hundred years. For this purpose 
we may conveniently adopt the divisions of the 
admirable first chapter of the Report itself. 
Accordingly, we propose to deal in some detail 
with three main periods as follows — 

(a) Developments up to the Education Act 
of 1870. 

(b) Developments from 1870 to the Education 
Act of 1902. 

■ (c) Developments since 1902. 

Before 1870 

Elementary Education one hundred years ago 
had three main characteristics : (a) It was not 
universal, the majority of the children of the 
period escaping, or almost escaping, the net; 
(b) the "leaving-age*' was hardly existent — 
pupils left at ridiculously early ages, where they 
attended at all; fc) the curriculum or “educa- 
tion" provided was of the most fragmentary 
and rudimentary nature. 

Gradually, however, an educational conscience 
in these matters developed. Various influences 
were responsible — on the one hand, the indus- 
trialists saw the need for better educated and 
more efficient workmen, while, on the other, 
the voluntary and philanthropic enthusiasts, as 
represented by the great Societies, such as the 
National Society and the British and Foreign 
School Society, saw that this .iiatter of the 
general education of the "lower" classes was of 
vital importance to the State generally. These 
two views had clear expression in the Schools 
of Industry of the period, and in the later 
"monitorial" schools, based to some extent on 
the former, where the rudiments of general edu- 
cation were combined with very definite "voca- 
tional" education, as it would be termed to-day. 
But soon, not only in this country but on the 
Continent generally, there arose a movement 
fbr a better and more advanced curriculum for 
the older pupils in these schools. In this move- 
ment the National Schools, "British" Schools, 
and Wesleyan Schools were prominent, with the 
festtlt that in the "forties" of last century 
numerous promising experiments were started 
in London and in various provincial towns. 
These experiments in the main were favourably 
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reported upon by Her Majesty's inspectoxi/and 
in some of these Rej)orts, where a school, oen> 
trally situated, for older pupils only, is fecom- 
mended, we may trace the germ of those twen- 
tieth-century "Hadow" developments which 
have spread through the coimtry almost with 
the speed of a prairie lire. 

The furtlier education ^us provided was 
mainly academic, but advocates of a more prac- 
tical traiping in such schools were always vocal, 
if in the minority. Thus, the apparent antithesis 
between general (mainly Uteraiy) culture and 
practical (largely vocational) training was 
marked even at this stage, though the upholders 
of a humane education generally held the field, 
and the more practical subjects, for various 
reasons, languished or disappeared. 

The Report of the Duke of Newcastle’s Royal 
Commission (issued in 1861) and the famous 
Revised Code of 1862 are landmarks in this 
lieriod : while the former advocated more State 
control and supervision, the latter, unfortu- 
nately, had the effect of confining Elementary 
Education to the three “ R’s,” with the solitary 
exception of Needlework. Later Minutes of the 
Department of the Council retrieved to some 
extent this unfortunate position, but it is true 
to say that by 1870 the movement towards a 
broader education for all children over eleven 
in the Elementary Schools appeared to be foun- 
dering in* a sea of difficulties, in spite of the 
valiant efforts of its supporters. 

From 1870 to 1902 

This important period is within the memorj’ 
of all older teachers. Under the provisions of 
the Act of 1870, School Boards became general 
throughout the country, charged with the duty 
of providing suitable accommodation and educa- 
tion for greatly increased numbers of pupils up. 
to the age of thirteen. Under the system of 
compulsory attendance introduced by the Act, 
many new schools became necessary, to supple- 
ment the voluntary schools hitherto existing , 
and great ‘efforts were made in schools, both 
voluntary .md "provided," to cope with the 
new demand for education of a higher type.for 
the older pupils. Tlius, this period is prolific 
in the establishment of schools giving more 
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^p|[i^''lb8traction, under varying names such 
^ i^her Grade, Higher Elementary, Higher 
^^andard, as well as “ Higher Tops " in schools 
^'alrhady existing, together with Organized Science 
/Schools functioning under the Science and Art 
Department. The development of schools of 
this type was encouraged by the Reports of the 
,ROval Commission on Technical Education 
(1882-84), but opinions on their general suita- 
bihty were not unanimous, and the idea^thered 
strength, even at this period, that the right 
place for those pupils who were dealt with m 


Developments Since 1902 

Just previous to the passing of the Education 
Act of 1902, the world of public education was 
shaken to its foundations by the strange, though 
apparently perfectly legal, decision known as 
the "Cockerton" judgment, by wh^gli it was 
decided that the London School Board had spent 
money illegally m educating children in their 
Higher Elementary Schools in subjects not pro- 
vided for m the existing Code. 1 he position was 
quickly regularized by a Mmute of the Couik il, 
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these Higher Grade Schools was m a properly 
organized Secondary School. For these and 
other reasons the provision of schools of the 
Higher Grade type did not become universal, 
and indeed after a time their number remamed 
practically stationary. 

It will be noted that in this development of 
Elementary Schools of a higher type, important 
though it is, no attempt was made to provide 
spec^ mstruction for all pupils over the age 
of eleven, and that the provision at the best 
could only deal with a selected minority of 
pupils. 


but tlie passing of the new Education Act, and 
the consequent establishment of County and 
Municipal Secondary Schools throughout the 
country, exercised a pronounced restriction upon 
the further development of the Higher Ele- 
mentary School as then conceived. Later, as the 
newer Secondary Schools multiphcd and de- 
veloped, the recognition of the need for a type 
of education and of school mtermediate between 
the ordinary Elementary School and the Second- 
ary School again became fairly widespread. 
The problem was investigated by the Consulta- 
tive Committee of the Board of Education in 
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1905, but the number of Higher Elementary 
Schools recognized during the next decade was 
never very large. 

Ontheother hand, London in 1911, Manchester 
in 1912, and a few other Authorities found a 
satisfactory solution of the problem for selecied 
pupils, iif the form of Central Schools, which 
were established under the ordinary Elementary 
School Regulations. These Central Schools are 
of too recent origin to need description. They 
Have justified their establishment; they con- 
tinue to do splendid work, and later events have 
shown that they are easily absorbed into any 
general system of reorganization, while retaining 
their own special and valuable characteristics. 

Finally we have to note, in the immediate 
pre-war period (i.e. before 1914), the establish- 
ment, in London and elsewhere, of Day Trade 
Schools which were more specifically vocational, 
and of Jmiior Technical Schools, more definitely 
scientific and technical in character. 

The above describes, very briefly, the general 
position with regard to the education of the older 
children in Public Elementary Schools at the 
time of the passing of the Education Act of 
1918, a position which may be briefly described 
as one which, while providing promising oppor- 
tunities for a minority of selected pupils, in 
schools of varying types, left largely untouched 
the great mass of these older pupils, who con- 
tinued to be educated in schools organized to 
take pupils of all ages from 5 to 14, or from 
7 to 14. 

The Education Act of 1918 

That it was the duty of the State and of the 
Authority to provide for the needs of all, and 
not merely some, of these older pupils, was de- 
finitely recognized in this Education Act, which 
specifies that it is the duty of every Local Educa- 
tion Authority responsible for elementary educa- 
tion to make adequate and suitable provision 
for the advanced and practical instruction of all 
older children in their schools. 

It was^cgMdijirfy under these extended 
powe^^ ^h e Local Authorities 

of recbns^cting tjj#*^thic' oi 

elementary 


the light oL and under the influenceVdC 'l^f 
admirable efforts during the six important 
1918-24 that the "Hadow” Committee began' 
their deliberations on the subject. 

The extent to which the Authorities generally 
availed themselves of their powers under the 
Act of 1918, during the succeeding five or six 
years, is set out in the Statistical Summary 
(Chapter II, (ii) ) of the “Hadow” Report, and 
the figures need not here be quoted in detail, 
but it may be noted that while they indicate 
an amazing variety of ways in which different 
Authorities faced their ta.sk, the actual number 
of pupils thus provided for indicated that at 
least 1,800,000 children over ii were not at that 
time receiving “advanced instruction” within 
the meaning of the Act of iqi8, while half the 
cliildren in the country had ceased their full- 
time education at the age of 15, and three- 
quarters of them at the age of 16. 

The problem which was thus before the 
“Hadow” Committee in 1924-26, a problem 
which has absorbed the attention of all Auth- 
orities since 1926, is the provision of adequate 
and suitable advanced instruction for this vast 
army of i,8o(),ooo children between the ages of 
II and 14 or 15, for whom previously no sjx'cial 
provision had been made. 

The Hadow ” Survey 

The Survey of the Consultative Committee, 
which lasted from 1924 to 1926, revealed some 
striking facts. As already indicated, it was clear 
that many Local Authorities had made excellent 
efforts to carry out the new duties of the Act 
of 1918 in this respect. It was also clear that 
their interpretation of these duties differed 
widely ia detail and resulted in a really remark- 
able diversity of developments. Thus, there 
were found, in different areas, highly selective 
central schools, slightly selective central schools, 
non-selcctive central schools, schools with 
“higher tops,” as well as trade schools,. junior 
technical sdiools, and junior commercial schools.^ 
Some Authorities included several of the§e types* 
among their arrangements, while a very few 
Authorities had actually begun the larger prob- 
le^^€l^e-g^ouping and reorganizing their schools 
Tlft^^^ra^ovide better and more adequate 
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R toir aU pnpils over ii. At the same 
Authorities were shown to be making 
rts to provide more facilities for all' 
ipeciali^ed practical work, such as 
and metal-work, cookery, laundry, 
wifery, and gardening and rural 
Science. The widespread erection of special 
gildings for this more advanced instruction of 
^ycry kind, which *was to be so pronounced a 


The first general conclusion, as stated in the 
Report, really covers the whole ground — 

The experience already gained as a result of the 
work done in central schools, junior technical schools, 
and the senior classes of elementary schools justifies 
the conclusion that, both on educational and on 
social grounds, it is of urgent importance to ensure 
that, with due allowance for the varying require-^ 
ments of different pupils, some form of pAst-primary" 
education should be made available for all pormal 
children between the ages of ii and 14, and, as soon 



feature of the years from 1926 to 1931, had not 
'yet b^;un, but excellent use was being made, 
<by regrouping, of the accommodation as it then 
,exist^. 

" Having reviewed the provision as actually 
^jdstiiig in 1924, the Committee at once pro- 
’'ojUMled to explore the further possible lines of 
and it is in this connection that their 
icos&ilj^iis and recommendations become of 


as possible, ii and 15 Progress must nccessanly 
be tentative and expenmental, but the objective — 
a universal system of posi-pnntary education — should 
be held clearly in view, and the measures necessary 
to attain it should go steadily forward 

(The italics are ours.) 

This same conclusion is expressed more poetic- 
ally in the Introduction to the Report, where 
we read — 

There u a tide which begins to nse in the vdns 
of youth at the age of ueven or tweive. It is 
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called by the name of adolescence. If that tide can 
be taken at the flood, and a new voyage begun 
in the strength and along the flow of its current, 
we think it will move on to fortune We therefore 
propose that all children should be transferred, 
at the age of eleven or twelve, from the junior 
or pnmary school either to schools of the type 
now called secondary, or to schools (whether selec- 
tive or non-celecti\ e) of the type which is now 
called cJntral, or to senior and separate depart- 
ments of existing elementary schools Transplanted 
to new ground, and set in a new environment, 
which should be adjusted, as far as possible, to the 
interests and abilities of each range and variety, 
we believe that they 'wnll thrive to a new height 
and attain a sturdier fibre 

This is truly a noble vision, but, as the Intro- 
duction states, while it is fairly easy to envisage 
and formulate such a universal scheme as is 
indicated above, it is more difficult to slate 
clearly the ideal which lies behind it 

There are three great ends of human life and 
activity ^\hKl^ wc trust that our scheme will help to 
promote One is the forming and strengthening of 
i baracter individual and national character — 
through the placing of youth, in tlie hour of its 
growth "as it were in the fair meadow * of a con- 
genial and inspiiing environment Another is the 
training of boys and girls to delight in puisuits and 
rejoice in accomplishments — work in music and art, 
work in wood and in metals, work in literature and 
the record of human history — whi<h may lieronie 
the recreations and the ornaments of hours of leisuie 
in maturer years And still another is the aw ikening 
and guiding of the practical intelligenrc, for the 
better and more skilled service of the community 
in all its multiple business and complex affairs — 
an end which cannot be dismissed as "utilit.anan" 
in any country, and least of all in a countiy like 
ours, so highly industrialized, and ‘'O dependent on 
th success of its industnes that it needs for its 
success, and even for its safety, the best and most 
highly trained skill of its citizens 

Having thus declared, in these inspiring terms, 
its main conclusion, and the ideals which have 
actuated it, the Report proceeds to the details 
of the ways and means by wWch these ideals 
are to be realized. 

In the first place, it is insisted that the 
"break” at the age of eleven shall be as real 
and complete as circumstances permit. Thus, 
in a national and universal reorganization, 
every pupil above the age of eleven should be 
found in one of the following — 

1. An Ordinary "Secondary” School. 

2. A Selective Central School. 

3. A Non-selective Central School. 

4. Senior Departments or Classes in existing 
Elementary Schools ("Higher Tops”). 


The remainder of the Report contains valuable 
information and guidance as to the curriculum, 
equipment, and staffing of the new schools and 
departments indicated under 2, 3, and 4 above, 
together with a useful discussion on the pos- 
sibilities of a Leaving Examination in such 
schools. 

It was too much to expect that a Report of 
such notable importance and almost revolu- 
tionary fharacter would be unanimously ap- 
proved by the members of a large committee, 
and accordingly certain reservations were en- 
tered by a few members of the Committee, the 
most important, from the point of view of 
reorganization, being that entered by Miss E. R. 
Conwav on behalf of the National Union of 
Teachers, in which a powerful argument is ad- 
vanced for the development of advanced in- 
struction in existing schools, rather than the 
general decapitation of such schools and the 
creation of new Senior Schools. 

But the Report generally was hailed through- 
out the educational world with the most coi dial 
approval, and its recommendations weic speedily 
translated into actual practice. 

It wjs uncki these favourable auspices that 
the astonishing educational advance duiing the 
years 11)26 31 began its course Authorities, 
generally, attacked the pioblcm with notable 
\ igour 

Progress, foi various reasons, was easier and 
more raiad in the Boioughs than in the 
( ounlios, but the advance was so geneial that 
adnnnistiative regulation by the Board of Edu- 
cation became nccessir^, and actoidinglv Pro- 
grammes of Reorganization and Development 
were requested from Authorities for the years 
i930“33» while, at the same time, the advance 
was accelerated by the promise of a greatly 
increased grant (50 per cent instead of 20 per 
cent) on all capital expenditure, including all 
new buildings occasioned by these Programmes 
of Development. 

This, then, was the promising position at the 
time of the sudden and serious financial crisis 
of the nation in September, 1931. The glorious 
vision of the Report seemed in process of rapid 
realization, even though the anticipated raising 
^of the school-leaving age to 15 had been in- 
definitely postponed. 
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THE NEW SENIOR SCHOOL 


The Building 

The one topic which, for obvious reasons, is not 
treated in detail in the Hadow Report is the type 
of school buildijig suitable for the new school. 

This has rightly been left to Local Education 
Authorities to evolve, with the help of the 
officers of the Board. Let us glapce for a 


fields, and arranged to provide the pupils with 
the maximum of sunlight and fresh air available. 
Usually, the buildings are well "spread," and 
single-story buildings arc more common than 
the older "double-deckers." Schoo] architects 
have readily availed themselves of their oppor- 
tunities, and the fine buildings they have pro- 
vided are frequently indistinguishable from the 
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moment at the ideal Senior School building, to 
which many of the newer schools approximate 
very closely. 

In the first place, Authorities wisely are buy- 
ing, wherever possible, spacious sites covering 
several acres. Gone, we hope, are the restricted 
days when less than an acre was thought suffi- 
cient for the buildings and play-yards to accom- 
modate hundreds of children. Instead, we find 
the newer schools surrounded by ample playing- 


buildings provided for the ordinary Secondary 
Schools Ample classrooms arc available — no 
classroom holding more than forty pupils — but 
these classrooms fonn only the framework, since 
extra looms for eveiv conceivable purpose are 
now provided. Thus, the modern Senior School, 
in addition to classrooms, is complete with rooms 
for Science, Craft work, and practical subjects 
generally, together with hall, gymnasium, and 
even a library, while the amenities in the form 
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'of ^oak-room^ changing rooms, dining-rooms, 
And staff-rooms are of a kind unthought of even 
a generation ago. 

This is in accord with the view expressed in 
the Report — 

In our view, as in that of many of our witnesses, 
the education ot children over the age of ii in 
modern schools or in Senior Classes is one species 
of the genus 'Secondary Ldiication It is not an 
infenor sj ci lOs and it ought not to be hampt red 
by conditions of atcommodation and equipment in- 
ferior to those of the schools now described as 
. Sccondarv ^\e attach greit importance thercfoie, 
to ensuring that so hr as possible, and with due 
allowatues for diflormtes in the character of the 
curnriiliim and the Tgc range of the pupils the con 
striictioa and eipiipmcnt ol Modem Schools should 
approMinate to the stand iid fiom time to time le- 
quiH'd b\ till Ho lid in schools woiUing under the 
Regulations foi Sccondar\ Schools \t the same 
time wc full\ recognize tint tin nice is a limiting 
factor ind is it is not ic isihlc at once to establish 
conditions such as ^^e ha\o dtsiribcd, ^\e must lie 
(ontint to reiommend the istalilishnunt of the best 
conditions obi imiblc in the cirt umstciicCh 

Finance indeed has proMcl smer 1926 — even 
befnre the uisis of a stnctlv limitine; 

factoi, for \iitlioritics, although in full sym- 
pathy with the idtal, ha\i seen the “cost per 
place " gradually rise and rise asthc\ attempted 
to satibf\ the rc<iuiienicnts, until the cost ap- 
proached in main areas the anesling figure of 
£50 per place It mav be argued that this is 
not (\ressive, m comparison with the cost per 
pKue of a nifidcrn Sciondary School, but the 
amount was sufhcu nt to ( ausc manv Authorities 
to examine the position verv closely, and to 
explore c\erv avimic likdv to lead to a reduc- 
tion of th^ figure, whii Ji (when compared with 
the pre-war cost j)er Elementary Scliool place) 
appeared alarmingly high In 1932 the Board 
of Education issued an admirable C ircular (No. 
1419), entitled ‘'School Buildings' Economy 
in Construction,'" indicating how the cost per 
place could be kept within reasonable limits, 
but since the fateful September of 1931, building 
developments for purposes of the "Hadow" 
schemes have practically ceased throughout the 
country Little public money appears to be 
available for buildings necessary for "reorgan- 
ization," and the vision which so recently 
inspired enthusiasts to greater efforts has 
definitely receded, but is not, we hope, thereby 
dininflbd. 


SENIOR ’r£AffflllJ?5 
The OrgamzatUm 

The ideal organization of the new Senib 
School has been the subject of much tbougl: 
and experiment, and is gradually ciystallia 
in the minds of teachers and administratdx^^.l 
While mixed schools are not uncommon, it is* 
generally considered preferable,'’ where possible^'^ 
that the scliools should be for one sex only. 

Admission to these schools generally takes'* 
place once yearly — usually after the summer 
vacation — though some important Authorities 
aic permitting the entry of pupils from Junior 
Schools twtee yearly, claiming certain useful 
advantages for the practice. 

Taking a school admitting pupils once yearly 
for our example, we see that the unit of organ- 
ization IS the class of 40. Looking at the course 
piovided, we sec that this unit, repeated annu- 
ally, will form a "single stream" of 120 for a 
3-year course from ii to 14, or of 160 for 
a 4->car couise fiom ii to 15. 

Cleaily, however, this "single stream" organ- 
ization has grave educational disadvantages, 
since it permits of no differentiation within the 
age-groups in the seveial yeais of the course. 
All the 40 pupils will, of necessity, be m the 
same class 

On the othecJlp^d. a " two-stream" organiza- 
tion, based two-form entry at the age of 
about eleven, gives a moderately-sized school 
of 240 pupiN from 11 to 14, or 320 from ii to 
15, and permits at least of subdivisions into A 
and B groups in each y eai of the course. 

Where numbeis permit, the "three-stream" 
school, based on a three-form entry is un- 
doubtedly the best from an educational point 
of view. This gives a school of from 360 to 480, ^ 
according to the numbers who remain to the 
age of 15, while it permits of still further dif- 
ferentiation, in any particular year, into A, 
and C sets. 

In large cities having a dense child popula*^ 
tion, the "four-stream" school is being success’ll.' 
fully tried. 

It will be noted that, while the basis of the ^ 
new organization is the age rather than 
attainment of the pupil, the "three-stream'^ and 
"four-stream" types of schools enable 
differentiation to be made within each partic 
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coutse. itm, while it is unlikely 
"*■ hei, promotion of exceptional pupils will^ 
'Vertical, i.e. from one age-group to a higher* 
e-group, ample opportunity will be found in 
Ijfip larger schools for transfer horizontally, i.e. 
'“OiU C to B or even to A in any age group 
ording ‘to the development of a particular 
’”^plipil. Further, ♦all Authoiities are now con- 
sidering the possibilities of transferring pupils 
i)at a later age than it, i.e. from 12 to 14, to 
‘^Secondary Schools proper. • 

Many problems of general organization have 
yet to be satisfactorily solved. Among these 
may be mentioned the following- ^ 

1. The (]uestion whether one entry or two 
entries per year from the Junior Schools is 
advisable. 

2. The question whether classiheation on a 
rigid age basis is advisable in all subjects. 

3. The difficulty <>f the eligibility of the 
younger ])upils in some *ireas f(»t the local hiee- 
place Examination, and the cons(x|uent dis- 
organization of the lower end of the school. 

4. The difficiiUy of the classes containing the 
'leavers,” where numbets decrease* teim bv 
term, with consequent disorgani/ation of stalting 
arrangements. 

if not all, of these will be solved by 
ace, and possibh it < found 

!entical solutions will noUPWrnV needs 
Efferent localities This in the end may be 
^advantage, since uiiitorinity is the kill-jo\ 
Treal education. 

''he Curriculum: General Principles 

Wc pass now to the most iinjiortaiit subject 
in this section, and indeed to the very vitals 
of the school itself, for it is a commonplace that 
the success and justification of the new schools 
will depend upon the curriculum followed by 
the pupils. 

This was fully recognized by the Consultative 
!^ommittcc, and the ‘*Hadow" Report not only 
^^Jifains a valuable discussion on curricula gener- 
but includes .sixty pages of very valuable 
f Suggestions on the Teaching of the Several 
Subjects of the Curriculum in Modern Schools 
Classes.*' 

^ general conclusions of the Report are 
"^"li{^bugh to be quoted in full — 


The general characteristics of Modem Schools will 
bo as follows — • 

(I) They will plan their courses for' a period of 
three or four years, and these courses will accordingly 
be simpler and more limited in scope than those 
in Grammar Schools, which are planned for five or* 
more years 

(II) Though the subjects included in the curriculum 

of Modern Schools and Senior Classes will be much 
the same as those in Grammar School more time 
and attention will be devoted to handwork and 
similar pursuits in the formei ^ 

(ill) While the courses of instruction in Mpdern 
Schools m the last two yeais should not be vocational, 
the treatment of the subjects of the curriculum 
should be practiral in the broadest sense and brought 
directly into relation the facts of everyday life. 
The couises of ind ruction, though not merely voca- 
tional or utilitarian, should be used to connect the 
school work with the iritert*sts .aiising Irom the social 
and industiial environment of the pupils 

la framing the ciiiiiculum of Modern Schools and 
Senior Classes, due regard should bo paid both to 
tile capacities of the pupils and to the local environ- 
ment The curriculum in each case should be planned 
as cl whole, m older that the teaching of the various 
subjects may be so adjusted as to siMire unilormity 
m the pi esentition of anv inai^tci wliiih is common, 
and to prevent overlajiping Similarlv, in the 
arrangement ol the time-table, any iigitl separation 
of the chticicnt sides ol a subject .should be avoided 
In framing tlic* several syllabusc's, each subject should 
again be regarded as a w hole , ancl all detail irrelevant 
to the purpose in hand should be eliminated, in 
Older that the piijul ma> not be ovcrbnidened, and 
an opjMutumtv m.iv be given lor the development 
of imhvidual tastes hiiially, every eltoit should be 
made to ensure a close connection between the work in 
s( hool and tlie pupils fm ther echie vtion after le.TVing 

obsciv title ms, though general, are com- 
piehonsive. From them W’e inav deduce a few 
guiding piinciplcs winch should help us in the 
selection and air.ingc inent of our cuincula — 

T. 'the Senior School should not be merely 
cl pale aniaeinic copy ol the oidinar> Secondary 
School. 

2. The treatment of all subjects should be 
modem and practical. 

3. Adequate facilities should be provided for 
practical work and practical subjects of all the ^ 
usual kinds. 

4. W'ithin the limits of (2) and (3) here men- 

tioned, the course .should not be narrowly voca- 
tional or purely utilitarian. , 

5. The general and cultural side of education" 
is most important, especially in the earlier years 
of the course. 

6. In the last year or two, special regard may 
be paid to the pupils' likely environment imme- 
diately off leaving school. 
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The last principle mentioned leads directly 
to the vital qiio<?tion of ''bias** s-s it is termed, 
in the Senior School 

In the past, schools of the Higher Klementary 
type have ‘'leaned" in various directions, and 
numerous experiments have been made in the 
creation of schools having a definite bias, usually 
roughly dSfined as mdustrial, commerciol, dom- 
estic, or rural. In the Report accordingly it is 
recommended that — 

^lodern Schools and Sc'nior Classos should, is a 
rule, give a prat lical bias to the curriculum in the 
third or fourth >ear of the* course This bias should 
be introduced only after careful consideration of 
local conditioiib and upon the advice of persons 
concerned \Mth the local indiistiies It should not be 
of so maiKod a character as to jirejudiie the general 
education of the pupils Adequate provision should 
be made for the needs of such pupils as may gam 
greater ad\antage bv following a more gencial course 
of stud\ 

Space unfoitunatcly does not permit us to 
< \aminc in detail all the arguments and e\ idence 
which led the ( onsiiltatnc ( ommittee to airive 
at the conclusions stated abo\o, but we would 
urge all teachers to read agam the extremely 
impoitant chapters of the Report (Cliapters IV 
and y) which deal fullv and adeijuatcly with 
this aspect of the subject. 

■The Subjects of the Curriculum 

The main object of this new smes of volumes, 
I'lir Pru iTCAL Si XTOR Ti \( HI R, IS to indicate 
to teachers how the vaiious subjects of the 
curriculum may be tnxxtcd in detail, in the light 
of the general principles indicated above Ac- 
cordingly, we shall cf include this introduction 
writh a few general remarks on the separate sub- 
jects of the curriculum which, by very general 
consent, arc now being included in the work of 
the Senior Schools. 

Taking the subjects in the order in which 
they are treated in the Report, we find that 
a well-balanced curriculum should include the 
following — 

1. Religious Knowledge. 

2. English. 

3. History 

4. Geography. 

5. Elementary Mathematics. 

6. Science. 

7. Drawdng and Applied Art. 


8. Practical Instruction — 

(i) Handicrafts for Boys. 

(ii) Needlecraft and Handwork for Girls. 

(iii) Housecraft. 

(iv) Gardening. 

9. Music. 

10. Physical Training and Games. 

11. Corporate Activities. 

These subjects fall easily into two or three 
main groyps, c.g. moral and physical activities, 
intellectual activities, and practical occupa- 
tions, all of which arc recognized essentials of 
a good genet al education. 

English 

In tills subject it is essential that the work 
begun in the Junior School shall continue with- 
out breaks or sudden changes. Thus, the sylla- 
bus will an tinge for ample piactice in the speak- 
ing, reading, and writing of English. From 
anothei angle, the work must imlude definite 
at*^ontion to both Literature and Language, in- 
cluding Composition. While the artificial sub- 
divisions of the subject as traditionally treated 
may be meiged in a more geneial ticatnient, 
English must still be regaidod from the tlirec- 
fold aspect of knowledge, taste, and skill. Thus, 
th(' pupil n^i toLb avx some knov\ ledge of tjiie best 
in the litiiaPW of his inothci -tongue, together 
with some standards of literary ajJi^reciation 
which mav guide and influence liis reading in 
later life He must also have some touchstone 
of correct and incorrect IvngJish, and some 
ability to vviitc his own language accurately and 
attractively as well as to appreciate the writings 
of others. Some of the most important of these 
standpoints are dealt with in detail later in this 
work, but it is an exhilarating — although chas- 
tening- exercise for any teacher of Senior boys 
or girls to attempt to write down the minimum 
standard of knowledge in this subject which 
ought to be attained by pupils before they leave 
the Senior School at 14 or 15. 

Two general points only need be emphasized 
at this stage — 

1. English is the most important intellectual 
subject of the curriculum, since it pervades the 
whole teaching, life, and thought of the pupil. 

2. Every teaciier, accordingly, is, indirectly 
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f or direi^y, a teacher of English, and the onus 
'of the subject should not rest entirely on the 
"responsible” teacher or teachers of English. 

History and Geography 

In these two subjects it is difficult to say 
which is the irfbre important of the two main 
aspects — • 

1. The selection of matter to be taught. 

2. The methods of teaching to be adopted. 

Out of a wealth of experiment and much con- 
troversy, a few main principles appear to be 
generally agreed. Thus, in History it is now 
recognized that : social history is as important 
as political history; local history has its place 
in national history ; the historical habit of mind 
is as necessary as the absorption of the "out- 
lines” of the research of others; some historical 
perspective is essential to form a well-balanced 
judgment on current events and tendencies; 
English history cannot be dissociated from world 
history, particularly European history, and real 
patriotism is based upon broad tolerant sym- 
pathetic views rather tlian upon narrow national 
arrogance. Similarly, in Geography, teachers 
now realize that human geography is as im- 
portant as physical geography; that tin* ap- 
proach from the angle of natural divisions is 
better than the treatment bv political divisions ; 
that, as in History, much suitable local and 
"home” material, previously so sadly neglected, 
is readily available, and that mere topography, 
though not without value, is by no means the 
whole of the subject. 

Finally, in both these subjects, formerly classi- 
fied as “Oral” subjects, it is now recognized 
that the most useful work is accomplished 
through individual effort and independent study 
and investigation, the teacher acting Jis guide 
rather than expounder. 

Elementary Mathematics 

It is in Elementary Mathematics that the 
greatest changes in the modem curriculum may 
be noted. Within the last decade or two, the 
older pupils have at length been released from 
the soul-deadening grind of sums — sums — sums, 
mainly of the " mechanical ” variety, and mainly 
confined to money examples. All the traditional 


lumber of types and tricks, so dear to the heart 
of the pedant, is now ruthlessly discarded by 
the enlightened and courageous teacher. In 
their place we find mathematical principles in 
place of arithmetical tricks; heuristic methods 
in place of dull deductive methods; and "things 
to do” in the place of "sums” to "work.” This 
is the objective all through, and ftie modern 
teacher seekb to inculcate, by experiment and 
example, the fundamental mathematical truths 
and their applications. Further, this simple 
mathematics is no longer divorced from the rest 
of the curriculum, but is studied and applied 
in close association with the pupils' work in 
Science, Geography, Handwork, and practical 
work generally. 7 'hus, while the practical value 
of the subject is everywhere emphasized, it is 
no longer confim^d to the narrow business needs 
of the shop and the counting-house. The aim 
throughout is malhematical training, and accord- 
ingly the course inav include, in addition to 
what was foinn rly termed Pure Arithmetic, the 
suitable elemental y parts of "mensureition,” 
algebra, ge'ometiy, and even trigonometry, in 
so far as these t.in lie applied to problems of 
even day life within the understanding of the 
pupils. Nor aie these more mathematical topics 
confined to box s' schools, for Elementary Mathe- 
matics in girls' schools has taken on an equally 
new significance, differing in its applications 
rather than in its piincipiles from the mathe- 
inatK s to be found in schools for boys. 

We shall develop this subject fully in later 
volunu's of this work, and so, for the moment, we 
may conclude with the rec ommendatfon of the 
( onsultative Committee — 

E\i*ry couisc sliould .urn at developing in the pupil 
an .appi Odd lion of the nieaning and teaching of 
a coheient system of mathematical idciis and the 
lealizdtion of the subject as an instrument of .scien- 
tific, industrial, and social progress 

Science 

The teaching of Science in elementary schools 
during the past 40 or 50 vears has passed through 
many vicissitudes, and really successful at- 
tempts have, we regict to state, been rather 
rare. Yet, for this very reason, the subject of 
Science offers the most splendid scope to the 
young and enthusiastic teacher of senior pupils. 
In the newer school buildings, the gradual 




iii method may be noted in the disappear- 
.^^oe of the older type of lecture theatre, and elab- 
^ irately fitted laboratories, and their replacement 
y?by the newer practical room which, in the words 
' of the Report, frequently approximates to — 

’ \ A spacious room with flat tables, some of which 

should be easily movable, fitted with cupboards and 
^ shelves ontthc walls for simple apparatus and re- 
agents, and Of I nipped with several sinks, a supply 

of water and, where possible, gas and electric light. 

For the syllabus, much will depend upon the 
environment of the school and the knowledge 
and inclinations of the head teachers and respon- 
sible teachers. A specimen syllabus is broadly 
sketched in the Hadow” Report, and includes 
the topics formerlv known as Physiography and 
General Elemeiuary Science, together with the 
elements of Biology and instruction in Physio- 
logy and in Hvgicnc based on Biology. The 
interpretation of these suggestions must in the 
end rest largely with the teacher. 

But, in addition to the differentiation between 
boys and girls in tliis subject, there is also the 
ditferentiation between urban and rural schools, 
and accordingly at least four difterent types of 
syllabus arc possible. Passing, however, from 
details to piinciples, wc may note that a success- 
ful syllabus in this subject should satisfy the 
following — 

1. It should be adapted to the environment 
of the' pupil. 

2. It should have regard to everyday needs 
of modern lif(\ 

3. It should be studied in clo.se conjunction 
with oth‘€^ su])jects, such as mathematics and 
practical work of various kinds. 

4. It should make a '' personaT' appeal in the 
facts of Biology and Ily^giene. 

5. It should foster the habit of the inquiring 
mind, and the scientific approach. 

Arty Arts, and Crafts 

In these volumes we shall devote considerable 
space to these important subjects. No change 
in the Elementary School of to-day is more 
remarkable than the development of Art, Arts, 
and Crafts in every possible form. No limits at 
present can be set to this development. It 
ehcmld proceed, as far as possible, unchecked. 
^Iktakes will, of course, be made. Wrong ob- 


jectives, wrong materials, and ‘ 
will be used, and will be discarded, 
this astonishing effort something alm^'^n 
yond conception seems likely to be acfipi^^ 
Apart from the practical training involvedrtvi^ 
more important is the eff^t uppn tfie 
mind, for wc firmly believe that we shall, thrpogn 
this tremendous development of craJft W0rk| 
create in the community at 'large that "fina 
taste, not only or even chiefly in pictures and 
sculpture, liut in architecture, in furniture, mid 
in household crafts." This is a worthy objective, 
and, if it should be achieved, the establishment 
of Senior Schools will have been fully justified 
on this ground alone. Equally important is the 
fact that, through these arts and crafts S3an- 
pathctically taught, we may suggest to pupils 
pleasant and profitable means of employing their 
leburc in later life. 

Space docs not permit us to deal fully with 
the underlying principles which form the basis 
of the remaining subjects, jmd wc will content 
ourselves with noting that these .serve to empha- 
sise the modern views that the pupil’s body is 
as important as his mind, and that his duties 
to his community are as important as his duties 
to himself. ' 

We have How arrived at the end of our 
attempt to indicate in this Introduction some- 
thing of the manner in which the Senior School 
has developed, and the basic principles upon 
which it IS founded. 

Tlie development of these schools forms a 
most rcmarjTsble piece of post-war educational 
rt*constructi|n and an achievement of which 
we may be #, donably proud. At the moment, 
since the faStul 5th September, 1931, progress 
seems arresAd, but enough lias already been 
accomplisliecii to ^waWant optimism for the 
future. Already, ^fter only six years of effort,, 
nearly one-third of the pupils in England and 
Wales between the ages of ii and 14 are placed 
in Senior Schools or Senior Divisions. Difficul- 
ties, financial and other, still remain, but "re^ 
organization in our time" seems likely to'’W 
come a fact, ‘and our Elementary School siypm,' 
already among the best the world h^ yei pto-. 
duced, seems likely to be crowned with a 
edifice which will command at once the 
fion and the respect of mankind. 
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O NE of the most interesting features in 
the organization of Central Schools is 
the psychological effect upon the pupil 
of a change of school at the age of ii plus. He 
loses the feeling, which he has often had at 
about this age, that he is nearing the end of his 
education ; he is prepared for a fresh adventure 


skill, the training of which will give a new inter- 
est to the book-learning which up tri this time 
has seemed to him so dull and unprofitable. On 
the other hand, if he has risen to the top of his 
Primary School, the fact of his being there in- 
stead of in the middle of an all-iige school at 
about the age of ii has helped liim to leach a 
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This is specially to be remarked in the transfer 
of the boy or girl from the isolated village school 
to the Rural Central School. Whatever his 
attainment hitherto, a fresh start is offered to 
him; he begins the “secondary'' stage of his 
career in a new place and with a new zeal. If 
his reaction to book-learning has been a little 
lifeless, if he has seemed dull and, judged by 
fiormal academic standards, backwaid, he passes 
^nto a school which has several “sides’* to it, a 
ac|[00l in which there will be more than one track 
hitfi to follow. In new surroundings some 
aptitude hitherto undisclosed may be 
l^haps some inheritance of manual 


higher standard of attainment, and has given 
him additional poise and self-ielidiice, an ex- 
cellent preparation for his new school life. In 
any case, whether he be bright or dull for his 
age, he moves forward with his contemporaries 
into a new world ; he shares the amenities of a ' 
school large enough to offer him, outside the' 
classroom, some of those forms of social training 
which we are in the habit of summarizing under 
the general heading of a “ Public School Educa- 
tion.” 

Though there is no loss of breadth or of any- 
thing which contributes to a liberal education, 
the curriculum of the Central School is on the 
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whole more specialized than that of the Primary 
School ; it is more closely adapted to those indi- 
vidual abilities which, psychologists tell us, 
declare themselves more clearly both in boys 
and girls after the age of ii. The school can 
assume a knowledge in its normal pupils of the 
elements of Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, 
and some general acquaintance with History, 
Geography, and the world of Nature ; and it can 
formulate different schemes which are suited 
to their particular aptitiules. 'Hie boys and girK 
who belong to the intellectual aribtociacy will 
follow their own track; they would do so in 
any case, but they are now enabled to do so 
without the checks and hindrances which are 
inevitable in classes of “mixed'' ages and of 
attainments still more mixed. The “dull" boy 
or girl may often be led back through the work- 
shop, the craft room, or the science laboratory, 
with a new enthusiasm to the classroom and the 
library : he (or she) begins to perceive that even 
for the doing of practical things “ book-learning" 
is needed ; just as when William Cobbett showed 
how, with the help of his gardening hook, he 
could raise a iiughtv crop (»f melons, his eldest boy 
was induced to read the book pei haps twenty 
times over." 

For education in a wider sense, the Central 
School is able to achieve wliat is physually 
impossible in a small Primary School. In this 
new comm unit V it is easier to foster a real sclnxil 
spirit; its membiTs are contemporary in age, 
and they Icam tlie art of living together; the 
habits of»mutual help and confidence are more 
readily acquired. There is much social gain in 
the mixing of pupils from dilferent villages and 
in the breaking down of artificial frontiers: new 
friendships are formed, and healthier rivalries 
begun. The influence upon individual character 
is marked in other ways. Through its " houses" 
and committees, the school attains a high mea- 
sure of self-government : it patterns its conduct 
on that which is needed for efficient citizenship. 
The “little hero" of the lower class, who was 
apt to be a nuisance to himself and everyone 
else, now finds his proper level, and, with a 
chastened mind, develops such qualities of 
leadership as he possesses in an environment 
which has hitherto been denied him. An especi- 
ally powerful element of the social organization 


of the school is the common midday meal. There 
is practical training for the girls in the prepara- 
tion of the meal, and social training for both 
boys and girls in the laying of tables and their 
adequate service. So great in many cases has 
been the improvement in deportment, in man- 
ners, and in conversation, that •many heads of 
schools have claimed the midday meal as the 
most important social influence of the whole 
school day. There is much evidence that its 
reaction upon the home life of the pupils has been 
appreciated by their parents. 

The teaching power in a Central School is 
more effectively employed than was formerly 
the case in the large mixed classes of the Ele- 
mentary School. The class-unit indeed is re- 
tained, and the pupil looks first to his class 
teacher for advice and guidance ; though at the 
same time the teacher is enabled to specialize 
in his own subject thioughout the school, and 
is not confined to general class teaching. But 
this is not all: the teacher has a new horizon. 
Formerly his comparison of attainment was as 
bctw'cen the entrant of 7 years and the leaver of 
14 ; he was not accustomed to compare so closely 
the attainments of the latter with those of the 
middle-form pupil of ii to 12 years. In the 
Central School this middle-form pupil is now the 
beginner; and marking-time is more easily de- 
tected, wlKdhcr it be due to want of effort on 
his part or to a curriculum which is not adapted 
to his general abilities. 

Marking-time should indeed be impossible in 
this inaturer atmosphere. In the craft rooms, 
in the library, in the various school societies, 
as well as in the classroom, the pupil is impelled 
to seek out his teacher, and is less passively 
dependent upon formal talks and class lessons. 
This fostering of the ability to acquire knowledge 
and to use it for practical ends should be the 
controlling purpose of the school. Familiarity 
with a reference library, even the use of a “ Brad- 
shaw" and a travel-guide, is at least as import- 
ant as the use of the class textbook. 

The curriculum of a Central School is not a 
compromise between that of the Grammar 
School and that of the older Public Elementary 
School. There should indeed be freedom of trans- 
fer to and from the Grammar School, in order 
to obviate any definitive earmarking of pupils at 
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vthe early age of ii. In particular, transfers of 
pupils of academic promise from the Central 
.School to the Grammar School have been 
^attended with excellent results, and no retarda- 
,tion or loss of time has been observed owing to 
their attendance at a Central School in the 
first instance. That such transfers should have 
been found desirable does not, however, imply 
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(i) an academic course; (ii) a practical course 
for boys ; (iii) a practical course for girls ; and (iv) 
a special course with a still more practical con- 
tent for the lower grades of both boys and 
girls. 

(i) In the academic course a foreign language 
and more advanced mathematics wilbbc begun 
in the first year, and, for the boys particularly. 
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that the Central School curriculum is unduly 
biased towards industrial employment ; the 
elements of a "trade school" are not to be found 
in a Central School serving a rural area ; while, 
on the other hand, the rural activities of such a 
school are of general educational value, even 
Vhen they do not lead to employment in agri- 
culture. 

In a school which has an annual intake of 
upwards of 120 pupils, it is possible to organize : 


arts and crafts and science ; the girls taking the 
academic course will generally begin domestic 
science in the second year and continue it there- 
after during one session in each week; in the 
third year a sub-section of this academic group 
may commence commercial subjects, with a view 
to following them up in the evening institute or 
technical college. 

(ii) In the boys* practical course, extra time 
will from the outset be allotted to arts and crafts 



f ima elementary science, to the exclusion of a 
fo!(eign language and some of the more advanceA 
^ mathematics, for the former subjects are for 
such boys the centre of the system. 

(iii) In the girls' practical course, though 
domestic science (apart from needlework and 
school crafts) is delayed until the second year, 
after this at lcas< two sessions in each week will 
. be given to it. again to the exclusion of a foreign 
language and advanced mathematics. 

(iv) In the special practical course it has been 
found useful to give additional time to school 
gardening in its relation to rural science and 
practical crafts. 

Ill a sniciller Central School the grouping has 
perforce to be less elaborate. In a "‘Selective'* 
Central School the special practical course may 
be eliminated, and the other courses will be more 
homogeneous, although as a general rule the 
problems of organi/^ition will remain subsian- 
tiallv the same. 

The staffing of a Central School presents some 
distinctive featun's owing to the fact that there 
is at present an annual admission, and a ter- 
minal withdiawal, of pupils. Thus, noimallv, 
if the course c\ti*iids only over three years, 
Iwo-ninths of the pupils on the school roll are 
of an age to leave during their third \ear. The 
school sliould, however, be slatted as nearly as 
possible on the basis of its “ peak * figure, parents 
being encouraged to keep their cliildren on the 
books beyond the actual leaving-ag<', and, if 
jxjssible, until t1ii‘ end of the sciicjol \'car, with 
the optifin of withdrawing them earlier on the 
assurance of suitable employment. Apart from 
these reasons, it is desirable tliat the staffing 
should be liberal: the classes which will be 
depleted, namely, the upper classes ol the school, 
are those in which the pupils need close indi- 
vidual attention, and they arc also those which 
would suffer most from a. regrouping of pupils 
during the year. Moreover, the wide range of 
social activities in a central school makes heavy 
demands on the teachers’ time ; these demands 
are most serious in the case of the senior mistress 
in a mixed school, but they affect all the members 
of the staff. Much time, for example, has to be 
given to the preparation of lessons in a school 
Which has a curriculum of a markedly realistic 
,^]b|jiy|M^et; in a school in which the social 


side is activ 

ing-day is frequently; a long one : 
debating society, the reading and 
society, “French" teas, school journeys^ 
feet and “house" meetings, and all the 
and “house" games, not to mention the scheib) 
camp which is a very usual d&traction during 
the summer holiday. In detefmining the staffing 
ratio, the following factors also should be brought 
into account: (a) that the teacher of handi- 
craft and domestic science cannot generally be 
responsible for more than twenty pupils at a 
time; (6) that the same general limitation will 
apply to classes in gardening and science, and 
also to classes in needlework for the senior girls ; 
(c) that the senior mistress cannot be exclusively 
a class-teachcr ; (d) that at least two "'free 
periods” in the week are essential for marking 
and preparation. 

It is not desirable to aim at a standard of 
common attainment even of so general a charac- 
ter as that which is assumed in the Certificate 
Examination of the ordinarv Secondaty School. 
The more purely academic subjects, in which 
proficiency is required for entry into the pro- 
fessions or tlie higher ranks of industry, afford 
a basis for an external examination which would 
Iv quite unsuitable in a Central bchool. It is 
generally agnxxl that the curriculum of such a 
school should have an immediate' relation to its 
environment; the pupils should be encouraged 
to develop as fully as possible on free and indi- 
vidual lines ; the arts and crafts wliich, probably 
for 50 per cent of them, arc fundamental to tliis 
free and individual development, are not jiroper 
subjects for an external examination; under 
such pressure they would become convention- 
alized. The school rccord-card, which is a satis-* 
factory substitute for a common examination, 
serves a double purpose : it is a guide for pupil 
and teacher during school life; it is a guide to* 
the employer when the pupil leaves school. The 
card should indicate — 

(а) Name and age of pupil. 

(б) Brief* reports on progress and conduct/: 

entered terminally. . ^ 

(c) Medical reports (to be used with 
tion). 

{d) Posts of responsibility or leadership lieliil 
iJiutagschodlife. 




^ ^[dhoars marks. is useful for the employer; and it is useful to 

if) Special qualifications and interests. the head of the school, when, to the best of his 

(g) General report. ability and with consideration for the home 

'Die head of the school is intimately concerned circumstances of the leaver, he is called upon 
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with the future carccis of his pupils An oHkuiI 
of his Authuiity or of the iMuploymeiit Bureau 
probably visits him every ttrm to discuss the 
“placing” of the leavers, and he receives fic 
quent inquiries from employers It \m11 bt 
realized that the pupil s iccord caid is the most 
satisfactory “reference” that can be used It 


to advisi as to the diicctioii m which he should 
look foi his future employment 

[rh( photof,* tphs accompanying chapter are of the 
Milton Moiibfay CenUal School foi (nrh Fkis school 
Stives an aiea oj i ->0 square mile^ and contains 480 girls 
over the age of ehitn of these 250 are received from 
village Pitman Schools The longest motor bus 
jouiiuy ts 20 mites out and home ] 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SENIOR 

CHILD 


Physical Development 

T he phase of development with which this 
work deals is the period fiom ii to 14 years 
of age inclusive. During the earlier portion 
of this period, physical and mental growth 
continues at a fairly uniform pace ; but towards 
puberty it begins to slow down, and comes 
ultimately to a standstill. Mental development 
is closely parallel to physical development, and 
its general course may be fairly illustrated by 
what happens m the case^of lieight and weight. 
At ii-o girls atid boys arc about 4 ft 4 in lugh, 
and weigh about 08 *8 lb Curiously enough, on 
tliis partic ular birthday the average eleven-year- 
old girl is of almost exactly tlu* same height and 
weight as the average eleven-year-old boy, and 
lias reached the same level of mental devTlop- 
ment. Just before, she was shuiter and lighter, 
and a little behindhand mentally During the 
remainder of the Senior Sdiool jx*iiod she will 
be taller and heavier, and mentally a little more 
precocious. At 14 0 the b(jys' height will be 
4 ft. ()\ in , and tlie girls' 4 ft. 11 in ; the boys’ 
weight will be 8i*61b., and the girls' 86-i lb. 
In both sexes, however, the rate of growth is 
declining. From 10 to ii the girl, for example, 
has been growing at the rate of about 2 in. a 
year or a fraction more. From 14 to 15 she will^ 
grow at only half this rate — about i-i in. a 
year; ‘and by 16 J or 17 she will have reached 
her full stature. She will continue to put on 
weight until a little later ; and the boy will put 
on both height and weight, though at a decreas- 
ing pace, for several years more. 

But physical development during this period 
includes changes in kind as well as in size, in 
quality as well as in quantity. At the age of 
3ft, that is at the end of the Junior School period, 
the proportions of the body arc much the same 
they were at the age of 7, that is at the 
Junior School period; and 


there is little to distinguish'’ the two sexes. ThI 
girls may wear their hair longei and put on skir 
instead of breeches; but these differences ar 
artificially superimposed. In natural physiqui 
there is little to mark off the one sex from th^ 
other. But by the age of 14 the proportions olj 
the body have appreciably altered, and altered" 
in divergent directions in the boys and the girls.^ 
The boy is already beginning to look more: 
manly, and the girl more womanly; the boyi 
will soon b(‘ learning to shave, and his voice ^ 
will drop from a childish treble to a hoarse and' 
masculine bass ; his face will get more angular 
and more* rugged ; his brow-ridges will develop ;» 
and his shoulders become sejuarer and broader.'^ 
On the other hand, the girl’s shoulders will 
remain narrow arid sloping, but her pelvis will 
widen; later on her bust will develop; and 
generally she will put on fat, and her contours 
wall become more and more rounded. 

Tliis new' turn taken in the course of fihysical ’ 
development is at bottom due to remarkable 
changes that are occurring in the child’s whole 
glandular system. The central feature of puberty '•i 
is the ripening of the glands of sex. But the^ 
changes in these particular organs affect, or^arq^- 
closely bound up with, changes in the glandulai^ 
secretions throughout the body; and these 
turn influence the growth of bone, gristle, fat,v 
and liair, and even, as we shall see, of emotion^ 
and intelligence. > , ^ 

The foregoing changes are generally summM j 
up in the term "puberty." In law, puberty J 
defined as the earlie.st age at which a peraot]L< 
beget or bear children, and this is 
held to be 12 years for girls and 14 
boys. If the threshold of pubescence be.£ 
mined fey the most obvious phj 
s3anptomS, it should be simple to c^ta 
precise statistics. Unfortunately, l|owe 
ticularly in tWs c^try, theim haya/ 
few exact '^or ^de^ed^ iltqi] 





would appear that th6 date among 
ay be taken as falling at about the age 
1^8 years^ and among girls at about 14*2 
A striking feature, however, revealed 
luch surveys is the wide degree of individual 
‘ation; the “standard deviation" is, for 
I'l years ; *tor girls as much as i 9 years . 
at' is to say, that 12 per cent girls mature 
bf )re the age of 12, and 17 per cent after the 
of "16 In boys the range of variation is 
omewhat smaller and less easy to determine 
(For details, see C Burt, Fhe Young Delinquent, 
pp. 625-26 ) 


. Mental Characteristics 

Since the same general principles govern both 
mental and physical growth, we may expect 
the mind to follow murh the same course of 
development during these critical years as is 
shown by the body Fust of all, we shall expect 
to find It developing steadily until the approach 

* of puberty, and then to find the rate of develop 
ment progiessively diminish , secondly, we shall 
expect to find the qualitative changes more and 
more pronounced as the quantitative increase 

,dies away new emotions, new inteiests, new 
Ifiptitudes Will emerge c\en after general intelli- 
gence has reached its final limit And this is 
^precisely what psychological tests, applied .it 
these ages, have indisputably levcalcel 

Let us consider the intellectual aspect Jirst 
of all, and le^ave the development of character 
till later. It is a fundamental principle of good 
^tectching that the teacher should fit his subject 
5Uid his presentation to the capacities and mter- 
^ts of his pupils He must therefore begin 
^Jnth a clear-cut concrete picture of the mental 

* ’ of the children he has to deal with A 
le description jn abstract words is not 

pugh : the pupil must be envisaged in terms 
js actual p^ormances : what can he do with 
j ey^, with his hands, with his special powers 
^^^iilikiog, speaking, remembermg, imagining, 
like? I shall therefore try to describe 
" np^rmalor average child at the beginning 
» bis Senior School career, and shall 
how the teacher may best dis- 
individual falls short of, or 


Development of Intelligence 

On the intellectual side a child's development 
is mainly governed by a single central factor 
popularly known as general intelhgencc It may 
be defined as innate, all-round intellectual 
capacity It enters into all the child at^pmpts to 
think or say or do , and is the most important 
quality in determining his work in the classtoom 
It can be measured, as cveiy teacher knows, 
and measured accurately, by means of intelli- 
gence tests 

Tested m this way, intelligence shows almost 
exactly the same course of development as is 
revealed by growth in height among girls — ^that 
IS to say, it increases by equal annual incre- 
ments up to the age of about 13, but after that 
the speed of in ci case begins perceptibly to 
decline From the age of 15 onward it is 
diihcult to demonstrate any improvement 111 
innate capacity whatever I here arc, however, 
wide individual differences the brighter 
cliildien- -those coming, for instance, fiom pro- 
fessional r)r bcttcr-chss families continue to 
develop, tliough at a somewhat slow pace, until 
much later than the average child , the dull, on 
the other hand, and still more the mentally 
delicicnt come much earlier to a final arrest 

At first sight, the notion that intelligence 
practically (» iscs to mature at pubeitv arouses 
surprise and incredulity It is essential, theic- 
forc to understand precisely whit is meant 
No one wishes to maintain that the older boys 
and girls stop learning 01 that acquired attain- 
ments, as distinct from capacity, do not go 
on accumulating The boy s capacity for leam- 
yig has been increasing up to this point, and 
achieves its maximum towards the end of the 
school period, it will remam at its maximum 
henceforward, and thus his knowledge, worldly 
wisdom, dexterity, and skill will go on enlarging 
more and more, though Ins innate ability 
expands no further 

The development that takes place during the 
Senior School period may be most easily illus- 
trated if we consider the type of intellectual test 
that the average child should answer at the 
begmning and at the end of the phase. Intelli- , 
gence is most easily ehcited by tests of sheerj 
logical thinking: the b^t tests^of aUjsr^tes|^ 
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AGE 


of destructive and constructive reasoning Lit 
us begin with the average < hild of no What 
]iroblcrns can he solve ^ 

As regards critical or destructive thinking, 
the boy just entering the Senior School should 
easily sec through the simplest fallacies and 
absurdities of ordmary everyday talk • foi 
example, all the easier absurdity-tests in the 
well-known Binet Scale* eg “A boy said, ‘I 
have three brothers, Jack, Tom, and myself 
He should solve twelve out of the thirty -four 
absurdities in Dr Ballard's more extended 
scale (Group Tests, pp 48-51)* eg *'In the 
year 1915 far more women got married than 
men’*, or (this is a shade easier) *‘A soldier 
writmg home to his mother said 'The fight- 
ing is terrible I am writing this letter with 
a sword in one hand and a pistol in the 
other."* 

As regards constructive and syllogistic reason- 
ing, he should be able to work short logical 
problems of everyday life involving no more 


than foui or live concrete priiuises (Of couise 
it will not be sufficient ineicly to lead out lb 
successive statements even an adult coul< 
hardly retain so many in his mind if he merel; 
heaid them once The child has them in fron 
of him, typed out on a Cvud, each premise on < 
separate line, and is left quietly to think out th 
answer in his head ) For example* "There ar 
four roads here I have romc from the soutl 
and want to go to Melton The load to the righ 
leads somewhere else* Straight ahead it lead 
only to a farm In which direction is Melton- 
north, south, east, or west^*** That is fairl 
easy for the eleven-year-old , it can be answers 
by an average child of loj. The followmg is 
little harder* "Where the climate is hot, gur 
trees and rubber will grow : Heather and gras 
will grow only where it is cold: Heather an* 
rubbei require plenty of moisture: Grass an 
gum trees will grow only in fairly dry regions 
Near the river Amazon it is very hot and ver 
damp. Which of the above grows there? 




This should be inanaged by the average child 

of lij. 

The teacher who has never tried such tests 
is usually somewhat surprised to hear that 
children so young can reason so well. But there 
can be no doubt about the facts. The results 
are baseil on actual trial with many hundrc<ls 
of children. 

Now let us con.sider the powers of the fourteen- 
year-old. Actually the}' are but little below 
those of an adult of his own social class. He 
lacks the practice, the self-confidcnce, the 
breadth of information ; but the inherent capac- 
ity of his mind is pretty mature. He should be 
able to tackle deductive problems that are 
liighly complex, and even to deduce general 
rules and formulae from a number of isolated 
^datar by simple inductive reasoning. He is now 
.capable of abstract thought: for example, he 
should be able to define abstract terms like 
‘'justice" or "charity," and the brighter lad 
sta^te^the differences between such 


abstract terms as "poverty" and "misery," 
"idleness" and "laziness." On the other hand, 
he may at times fall a prey to very simple 
f.illacies. The well-known line devised by Binet 
to test suggestibility about this age is so- 
transparently absurd that teachers are amazed 
to find chilvl after child falling into the trap. 
One out of three will fail at 13 and one out of 
four at 14. (For details and materials for this 
test, sec Burt, Mental and Scholastic Tests, p. 
62. It is omitted from the Terman Revision. 
For a typical test of induction at this stage, sec 
Terman ’s version of the Binet paper-folding 
test. The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 310. 
For induction-tests needing no materials, see 
Handbook of Tests for Use in Schools, Tests 14 
and 15.) 

Adequate tests of constructive reasoning 
would be too lengthy to quote in any number. 
The following detective problem, which can 
usually be solved by the brighter boys of 14, 
may serve as a sample. 





and hi$ son , 




father in ch^ and tha son in 1^ bafiSs. 

clearly died instantaneously. A gun fired close 

^ io the person-— aSj for example, lyhen a man shoots 
^ Idtaself — will blacl^n and even burn the skin or clothes : 
fired :^m a greater distance, it will leave no such mark. 

The two bodies were found near the middle of a large 
h^l used as a rifle range. Its floor is covered with damp 
sand, which shows every footprint distinctly. Inside 
the room there are two pairs of footprints only. A 
third man standing just outside the door or window 
could aim at any part of the room . but the pavement 
outside would show no footmarks Under Captain 
Watts’s body was found a gun no such weapon was 
found near James In each case the coat, where the 
bullet entered, was blackened with gunpowder, and the 
cloth a little singed Captain Watts was devoted to 
his son, and would have died sooner than harm him 
purposely: hentc it is impossible to suppose that he 
killed him deliberately, even in self defence But some 
tliink that James secretly disliked his lather, and 
hoped to inherit his fortune at his death (i) Was 
Captain \Vdttss death due to •murder, accident, or 
suicide^ (2) \\«is James’s death due to murder, acci- 
dent, or suicide ^ 

[Actually the average at w hich this problem can be 
answered is a mental age of 14 5 ] 

Development in Special Capacities 

Observation 

It is not so easy to test special intellectual 
abilities or to say precisely how they develop 
Observation, attention, memory, imagination, 
and the like — these so-callcd faculties play an im- 
portant part in the work of the classroom ; but 
psychology is still uncertain of their actual nature 
ind even at times of their actual existence. 

Observation is unquestionably no simple 
Faculty or gift "Using one's eyes" at this age 
dways means using one's brains. Long before 
rhe child enters the Junior Department, the 
>enscs are as perfect as they ever will be. But 
the use of them is more a matter of swift im- 
plicit inference than of simple sensory acuity — 
of sharpness of sight or of hearing. The well- 
known picture test is most instructive. Befoiie 
the age of 12 the average boy can only "des- 
cribe"; after that age he should be able to 
"interpret": that is to .say, with a coloured 
picture in front of him, the eleven-year-old will 
mention the outstanding persons or objects, he 
will say what they are doing, he may even refer 
to their colour, position, or number; but he 
will not grasp the essential relations between 
them; and so will not realize the essential* 

picture as a whole. Before '^qscidar coordination. The grj)' 


Listening might be described aa ^ 
observation through the ear. Here 
tests of mere auditory acuity-r-of the*< 
ination of pitch, for example— little 
improvement is discoverable from the 
II to 14. But in the power to interpret whal^fi 
heard, and to concentrate on pure hearing wit)| 
little or no aid from the more concrete sense df 
sight, a remarkable development undoubted!^ 
takes place Research on this aspect of *thcj 
problem, however, has hardly yet begun. Wfi 
know enough to say that in the Senior School 
a good deal of information can be safely given; 
by the teacher m the form of mere lectures f 
and the wireless, which is of limited service iii 
the Junior Scliool, is an invaluable aid in the 
Senior classroom A carefully planned invest^ 
gat ion, for example, based on gramophone 
iccords of children s speech, has recently shown 
that lessons on the sounds of speech may have, 
a definite influence on pronunciation. Never- 
theless, it IS unquestionably unwise to rely 
merely on the lecture or the wireless talk: both| 
should be supplemented by the other sense-., 
channels — by seeing and doing in addition tol 
mere listening. ‘ 


Motor Capacity 

Let us turn from the scns(jry side to the motor 
side — from perception to movement. From the^J 
age of II to 14, both boys and girls increase; 
steadily in muscular strength. Muscular dex-*^ 
terity, however, grows more irregularly, Tft-rl 
wards puberty there is often a definite deditflg 
in nicety of control. This may be partly due 
simple physical causes. The boy’s bon& 
growing at rather different rates. Often the 
child seems to be developing, not only ttl 
rapidly for his strength, but also too raptAj|| 
for neatness and precision. Probably, howeve 
the effect is mainly due to nervous or emo 
causes. As is well known early adolesc 
attended by a definite increase in neryo 
emotional instability ; and this manife 
among other ways, in a definite date 



giri xp 9( 
fT' •r^'^nxore.dumsy 
^ eleg^t in general movement; 

Iceli'Wder to manage; his fingers lose 
[jllefiness; and sometimes there may be 
f we^marked symptoms as a stammer or a 

snt; \ ^ 

the classroom this betrays itself most 
juently in untidiness of handwriting and 
swing. Handwriting, even if a copperplate 
been achieved by the age of ii, will often 
^degenerate by the age of 14, though usually it 
Intends to show more character. At about the 
^same age there seems, too, to be a definite 
Lijeterioration in artistic skill and perhaps in 
artistic taste. Tlio drawings produced by the 
folder children in the Senior School are less 
J 'Vigorous, less effective, and more like feeble 
attempts at copying a copy : instead of putting 
S down a firm and confident impression of the 
original object before him, the child prefers 
^ feebly to try and reproduce the reproductions of 
I other artists. 

C' Attention 

Now let us examine the higher mental pro- 
cesses. Throughout the whole school period the 
P'hiost sti iking intellectual change is the increas- 
f ing scope of the child's attention : he not only 

^ becomes able to concentrate for longer and 
nger periods, but also, in a single effort of 
Mention, he becomes able to grasp statements 
'^apd problems of increasing length and com- 
plexity. The simplest way to demonstrate tliis 
MS to ask the cliild to repeat a sentence contain- 
|[ing a definite number of syllables. How much 
he seize and echo after a single hearing? 

" We are going for a walk : will you give me 
hat pretty bonnet?" Such a .sentence, con- 
aining sixteen syllables, can be grasped as a 
;le unit by an attentive child of 6. 

VJl {sentence of about twenty syllables can be 
i^ated by a child of ii: “The apple-tree 
a cool plca.sant shade on the ground when 
£]^il^n are playing." 

" "" " of 14 should be able to repeat a 
pttt^arly thirty syllables : “ Yesterday 
a stray dog in my neighbour's 
'^d cu^ly brown hair, short legs, 


oimuai; ^eauixs are ooxainea 11 xne ma^ 
is presented visually instead of orally. ^ 
half-a-dozen objects on a tray— a knife, a penny,-' 
a pencil, a stamp, etc.— cover them with a 
large card, and then expose them for a fraction 
of a second ; or, more simply, print letters or 
figures on a card and expose them mqpientarily 
in the same way. How many objects or lefters 
can the child grasp in a single effort of atten- 
tion? Much 'will depend on the nature and 
arrangement ni the units ; but the striking fact 
is th(» supeiior case and accuracy of the older 
child: Indeed, the whole power of solving com- 
plex problems, such as wi» have described above, 
turns largely on the child’s power to attend to a 
large number of n'lated ideas at once and in 
consecutive order 

This incriMsing range (yf concentration bears 
directly upon the organi/ation of the time-table 
and the dillu ulty of the tasks that may be set. 
Lessons in.iy become longer and longer; sums 
may become more and more involved In every 
subject and m evety branch the child may be 
required to listen and to think continuously for 
increasing spells of time 

Memory 

This incHMse m the scope of attention brings 
with it a coi responding increase m pcjwer to 
learn ami lemember. It is sometimes supposed 
th«it childieii have better memories than adults, 
and that the boy of lo has a better memory 
than the boy of 14 This is incorrect. Mcchanij^ 
cal memory, it is true, does not devej( ^ very 
raiiidly during the Senior period But it cer- 
tainly does not decline Call out a set of figures : 
"650384." At the age of ii a child can repeats 
six numbers after a single hearing. At the age^ 
of 14 he can repeat seven: not a very great 
improvement. But introduce meaning into th^t 
matter that the child is to repeat ; use sentences 
instead of numbers : then, as wc have seen, theJ 
child's power of immediate reproduction im-^ 
proves remarkably, because of his increasing 
power of understanding and attention. 

Thus, mechanical rctentiveness ha$ come 
near to its maximum before the child enters thef 
Senior School ; but intelligent learning goes on' 

‘ increasing. As a consequence the older boy i§^- 
less incjfined to rely on sheer Jbrute memory. He I 
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dislikes drudgery and drill; and hence mere 
parrot-like repetition, except perhaps in the 
case of the dullard, is an unwise device in the 
Senior classroom. The child prefers to base his 
power of recollection rather upon interest and 
comprehension, on a capacity to grasp and 
reason out^ afresh the essential facts for himself. 
He leams^^by sense rather than by sound. He 
will learn his poetry, for example, far moie 
quickly if he aims first at grasping the gist of 
the matter instead of trying to get it by rote by 
simply mumbling the words to himself over and 
over again. As a result, the accuracy of his 
memory may at times fall short of what the 
teacher is tempted to require; on the other 
hand, his rnemoiy foi detail enormously 
increases. 

Imagination 

Not only the strength but also the typo of 
memory seems definitely to change duiing the 
Senior Scliool career. Up to the age of ii most 
boys and neaily all girls are predominantly 
visualizers’ they grasp meaning best if it is 
conveyed to them in the ff)im of a vivid mental 
picture. To an appreciable extent, too, they 
are helped bv movement • boys in particulai 
■»ecm frequently to carry ^\hat they rememlxu 
in terms of motor imagery — ^in the form of 
imaginary action. But in either ease the young 
•'hild's memory is concrete rather than verbal. 

Soon after the age of ii. however, especially 
among boys, this concrete l>i)e of memor\ 
tends often to decay Boys mnv carry on their 
thinking, and preserve their thoughts, chiefly 
in the shape of verbal foimulie, in teims of 
inner speech. Whether this is a natural and 
inevitable change may perhaps be doubted. 
Towards^puberty there is often a revival in the, 
powers of imagination : girls’ compositions, for 
example, frequently become higlily imaginative 
and even fanciful ; and, if encouraged, boys of 
13 can produce remarkable efforts m verse and 
story-writing. This, however, depends on other 
factors besides just seeing things with the 
mental eye: largely it is an emotional rather 
than an intellectual development. And, m 
the main, the children of the upper standards 
%how a decline in visualization. Probably the 


loss springs largely from the fact that education* 
has become more and more bookish; as a 
result of reading, listening, and trying to express 
himself througli speech and writing, the child 
has now acquired the capacity to formulate 
his ideas more concisely in language instead of 
thinking in the old clumsy day,-drcaniy fashion 
by means of mental pictures ^ 

KeasonhQg 

It is largely for this reason, not because of 
any sudden development in the power of reason- 
ing. that the older boy in the Senior School 
becomes more and more capable of abstract 
thought. Reasoning, as we have seen, develops 
steadily throughout this period. But this is not 
due to the abrupt emergence of a new intellectual 
faculty, as used formerly to be supposed : it is 
mainly, though perhaps not entirely, an in- 
cidental result of the steady increase of intelli- 
gence. Reasoning depends upon the power to 
perceive relations; and it is possible that the 
power to extract and to apply relations develops 
quite rapidly during the Senior stage. So far, 
however, but little research has been done upon 
this all-important problem. 

The main facts, so far as they are known, are 
these. Already by the age of 9 or 10 the child 
can mentally manipulate spatial relations. The 
power to deal easily with time-relations comes 
a little later Thinking in terms of causal rela- 
tions, at any rate under existing conditions of 
instruction, is a matter of some ditliculty: not 
until the middle of the Senior School stage does 
the average child clearly grasp the wide signi- 
ficance of cause and effect. The most recent 
studies, however, seem to suggest that this 
difficulty IS really due not so much to lack of 
capacity as to lack of opportunity to realize 
what cause and effect really mean in actual 
concrete problems 

Reasoning is not an accidental gift confined 
to a few geniuses and detective heroes. It is a 
technique that can certainly be taught, and 
that at quite an early age. Scientific thinking 
should therefore be definitely practised in the 
Senior School. This is all-important if the boy 
and girl are to take their proper places amid the 
complexities of modem civilization. Even an 
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intelligent lad when he leaves school is still at 
the mercy of sheer suggestion. He takes his 
ideas unreflectingly from the daily paper; he 
purchases his goods mainly under the influence 
of crude advertisement. Suggestibility plays an 
overwhelming part in modem adult life. And 
if the grown-up citizen is to resist the sugges- 
tions by which he is surrounded on every side, 
he must be trained, while still at scliool, to 
think and reason for himself. 

Educational Attainments 

We have now reviewed the psychological 
development of the chief intellectual capacities 
that enter into the work of the Senior School. 
Let us turn to consider the educational results. 
What progress should our pupils show during 
tlicse final years in the ordinary subjects of the 
elementary curriculum ? The best guide will be 
the progress achieved by the average boy or 
girl. That, of course, is not the ideal or goal : 
still, it is a fair criterion. As educational 
methods improve, the teacher will be able to 
quicken the pace, not, indeed, by forcing it, but 
by adapting his teaching methods to the needs 
of the individual child. Meanwhile, he should 
be able to say whether the pupils in his care arc 
up to or below the average standard in th('ir 
work. The requirements laid down in tlie old 
Board of Education codes made some attempt 
in this direction. But they were too vague in 
their formulation; and were based on general 
impression rather than on scientific inquiry or 
experiment. By means of standardized tests 
the level to be reached at each successive year 
can now be more accurately defined. 

On entering the Senior School the average 
child will, of course, have mastered the elements 
of reading, writing, composition, and calcula- 
tion. The main improvement, therefore, will 
be an increase in breadth of knowledge and in 
facility of application. 

Reading 

Let us begin with the most elementary test of 
all— reading aloud. By the age of 1 1 the average 
Child should be able to manage most common, 
f^irlj^ regular words of three or four syllables 


such as "circumstances,'" "perpetual," "ex- 
cessively," "reputation." More irregular words 
such as "physician" and "fatigue" may still 
be beyond him : he will probably call the one 
"fisican" and the other "fattigeu" or "fatty- 
jew." If they are in frequent use, however, 
such words will be quickly master(^; and by 
the age of 14 he should be able to pronounce, 
even if he cannot understand, such long, regu- 
larly formed polysyllabic words as make up the 
terminology of popular science — "microscopi- 
cal," "refrigerator," "binocular,” and the like, 
and perhaps even make good guesses at such 
irregular formations as "phlegmatic" and 
"unique." 

Such a test, of course, is a test of mere pro- 
nunciation ; but, as a quick rough guide, it is 
surprisingly useful. Far more valuable, how- 
ever, would be a test of intelligent reading — 
the child’s ability to understand words, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs. The results would 
vjry considerably with the general culture 
obtaining in the child’s own home and social 
class. Terman’s "vocabulary test" is a good 
test of general knowledge, and roughly measures 
the child's reading vocabulary. It is estimated 
that by the age of ir the boy’s reading vocabu- 
lary sliould contain between 6,000 and 7,000 
words ; by the age of 14, it should have increased 
to 9,000. For cxamj)lc, at ir the boy should be 
able to explain quite briefly such words as 
"lecture," "tieasnry," "southern"; and at 
14 such woixK as "coinage," "conscii'iitious," 
"avarice" — words that lie well oif*side the 
vocabulary that he himself would use. At the 
older ages, however, the vocabulary becomes 
more or less specialized, according to instruc- 
tion, interest, and the like: the fact that a boy 
can define a word like "charter" or "promon- 
tory" (words that appear in Terman's test) 
means not only that he is capable of under- 
standing the idea conveyed, but also that he 
has met the word in books or lessons on history 
or geography. 

For testing the child’s understanding of con- 
secutive matter- whether poetry or prose — 
the teacher may use the stories or more abstract 
passages set out in the handbooks for testing 
silent reading. He will find them of special 
value in the Senior School. 
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^.Spelling 

In spelling, a boy's capacity is usually about 
>a year behind his reading. A boy of ii should 
* , manage most regular words of three or four 
syllables, sucli as '‘improvement*' or “vege- 
table,** and«the commoner words that contain 
simple catches like “beginning,** “accident,** 
and perhaps even “business'* and “receive**: 
“pigeon** and “disease** will perhaps be 
beyond him. hut by the age of 14 he should be 
able to tackle words of a more literary type such 
as “treacherous,*’ '‘virtuous,’* “decision.** Slips 
will still appear in words like “disappoint** 
and “necessary**; but they should certainly be 
mastcied before the boy leaves school. 

Spelling, like reading aloud, is, of course, a 
mere mechanical aciiuirement ; but there has 
been perhaps too great a tendency during the 
l>ast ten f)r iifteen years to neglect mechanical 
accuracy in the effort after a broader and more 
liberal education. It is important to realize, 
however, that psychologically the two are by 
no mean.s incompatible. The teacher should 
cultivate both. As a rule it appears that one 
teacher sots greatest store on mere precision 
and another on general culture: it is essential 
that each should receive its due place and 
pro|)er emphasis. 

Composition 

It is in the higher subjects, such as involve 
compositifin, that this double aspect is of most 
importance. Owing not only to increasing ea.se 
of writing, but also to wider knowledge and 


time to time ; and by the age of 14 the average 
sentence will run to 16 or 17 words. " 

But it is far more in the orderly arrangement 
of the essay as a whole than in the mere quantity 
of matter that the child's progress is most 
clearly displayed. At the beginning of the 
Junior School pefiod, as every teacher knows, 
the child's composition is a bald list of un- 
connected remarks, almost as incoherent and 
disjointed as a page from a grocer’s catalogue : 
each sentence starts a fresh topic, and there are 
almost as many subjects as there are clauses; 
the one co-ordinating conjunction is the little 
word “and.** By the age of ii, however, some 
degree of logical sequence is discernible ; several 
consecutive sentences will be found sustaining 
much the same idea, though there may be a 
tendency to revert inconsequently and irrele- 
vantly to a point already done with : temporal 
conjunctions like “when,** “as,** and “while** 
arc more freely used, and at times there may be 
conjimctions of contingency or cause, such as 
“if," “unless,** “because.** 

After a year in the Senior School the child 
will begin to organize his thoughts according 
to a definite plan. He will subdivide his essay 
into sections; and separate themes will have 
separate paragraphs. Not until the age of 13, 
however, will the whole essay show a systematic 
structure from beginning to end, with a definite 
opening and a definite close. An introduction is 
not infreciuent even at the earlier ages ; but the 
child fincN great diificulty in working up to a 
conclusion. To introduce, it would seem, is 
more easy than to perm ate, the overture more 
natural than the finale. Most children do not' 


gteatcr facility in thinking, the amount that the formally finish ; they simply break off. 
child gets down on paper increases steadily j 

'throughout this period. On a familiar topic sucli * • 

as “School** a boy of ii will write about 145 h 

i Words in 30 minutes; by the age of 14 he will Arithmetic is the subject that causes tha 


l^yrrite quite half as much again, namely, about 
ffl!20 words. Girls are usually more voluble with 
the pen, as with the tongue, and their essays 
usually longer by about 30 words. One sign 
m increasing literary skill is the length of the 
^l^tence that the young child uses. At the age 
^ ^typical ^ntence is just a plain simple 
but 6 or 7 words. Towards 


greatest mental strain, particularly in the years- 
before puberty and most of all in adolescent* 
girls. Much of it would be avoided if we realize^ 
that, with, any given individual, it is not, as*^ 
rule, arithmetic as such that causes the 
but some particular aspect or process. By 
of psychological tests we can discoVer^^raH 
^ precisely the weakness or the difiic^ty 
errors, wd th4sources^of 
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8/ Specify in detail : broadly it may be said that 
OTOblem-work is the commoner trouble with 
girls and mechanical inaccuracy with boys, 
phange of method as the child passes from one 
school to another, or from this class to that, is 
another frequent cause of confusion. Or, again, 
some simple weakness in a fuAdamcntal process 
may affect all v/ork in which it is involved. 
For example, a teacher recently complained that 
a boy could not do vulgar fractions with large 
denominators: a few tests showed that the 
trouble lay in finding the L.C.M. ; caused 

difficulty because long division was inaccurate ; 
long division showed a weakness in certain 
forms of short division ; short division sliowed 
errors in subtraction; subtraction was weak 
chiefly because the child liad never learnt to 
“borrow.” 

Standardized tests of arithmetic, therefore, 
devised by psychologists for psychological pur- 
poses, will often prove a profitable guide to the 
teacher. As regards the general norms to be 
achieved — these are a matter of smaller import- 
ance. In arithmetic the cliild's acliievements 
naturally depend on the scliool curriculum. By 
the age of ii, he should certainly have mastered 
the four fundamental rules, not only in simple 
form, but also as applied to money, length, and 
weight. Probably, too, he will have learnt to 
work with vulgar fractions and just be beginning 
decimals. Under the old regime he usually 


tends to drift away from the actual type of com- 
putation the boy or girl will have to do in later 
everyday life. For the average pupil the arith- 
metic should be kept at a far more practical 
level. It should be learnt partly as a set of 
mechanical habits and partly as a branch of 
logical thinking. As puberty approflches it will 
be found that the child's work becomes less 
accurate. Although he reasons according to 
more ingenious formulce, he forgets his tables, 
and makes careless slips in simple adding or 
subtracting. It is important that ease and 
exactitude in the fundamentals should be con- 
tinuously maintained. Care shoidd be taken,, 
particularly in the case of girls, not to run the 
risks of worry or over-pressure by too much 
heavy drill, or by nagging the child in every 
lossijii for lapses and trivial mistakes: anxiety 
over arithmetic, usually arising from these 
causes, is the commonest source of nervous 
breakdown at tliis stage. Nevertheless, a habit 
of inaccuracy aciiuired at puberty may become 
I>ermauent; and hence a little regular drill is 
always advisable. The psychologist's best tip 
is to set the child sums that are rather difficult, 
not %)cry difficult. 

Where problem-work is weak, the teacher is 
apt to complain of the child's power of reasoning. 
But, as we have seen, there is no special faculty 
of reasoning that enables a child to penetrate 
a fresh kind of problem by sheer unaided genius. 


went on to practi(’e and ali(juot parts, ratio and 
proportion, percentages and averages, areas, 
square root, stocks and sliares, simple and 
compound interest, and finished up with im- 
probable problems in rates: “A cistern can be 
filled by one tap in 7 minutes, by another in 
tz tninutes, and emptied by a tliird in 9 minutes. 


Problems should be reduced to special types; 
and the scheme of reasoning involved in each 
type should be explained and practiseli much as 
tlie simpler rules arc practised. On the theoreti- 
cal side the boy should be introduced early to 
the notion of quantity in the abstract. It is a 
notion he is quite capable of appreciating, rfe 


Some jackanapes turns on all three taps at 
once." (I give the child's view of the problem 
leather than the ipsissima verba of the test 
"How long will it take to fill the cis- 
Such examples are a defiance not only 
wL osychology but also of common sense. Do 
gp^Wppose, therefore, that the exercises that 
in the traditional arithmetical textbooks, 
according to years or standards, are 
clue to the way in wliich the 
Sg^^y&tlji^iiatical faculties" develop. 


should gradually come to realize that everything 
in the universe has its quantitative aspect, and 
is in some sense or other measurable. So muc)i 
of our accurate thinking is nowadays of a math^ 
matical nature that the ghild should learn not 
only to calculate but to reason mathematically.. 
Remember that figures are not the only way of 
symbolizing quantity as an abstract aspect. 
Before the child's visualizing power begins to 
decay, familiarize him with the use of the^dia^ 
gram and graph. Do not imagine that capacitjk 
for,TOdcrsti^_^ 
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kter than the capacity for understanding arith- 
metical symbols : use letters instead of numbers 
if the algebraic notation yields a simpler 
proof. Turn up the popular conundrums of a 
semi-mathematical type, those, for example, 
contained in The Weekend Problem Book : it is 
amazing to* see how the simplest forms of 
mathematical reasoning arc often beyond even 
an educated adult. Yet tlie child of 13 or 14 
is quite capable of following and even of taking 
an interest in such problems. Draw freely upon 
evciy kind of mathematical recreation — par- 
ticularly tliose involving concrete manipulations 
or a little home-made apparatus; and keep 
both methods and subjects well in touch with 
the up-to-date demands of domestic, commercial 
and civic problems, and of practical science as 
applied in the house or in the town. The funda- 
mental ideas of statistics usually thought to 
be so abstruse — problems in probability, varia- 
tion, correlation, and the like — arc quite easy 
for the child of 12 or 13 to grasp; and, if cast 
in an entertaining form, will be found to arouse 
much enjoyment and enthusiasm. Modem prob- 
lems of social and economic life turn so much 
upon statistical reasoning that every intelligent 
citizen should have a grasp of the underlying 
principles. 

Individual Differences 

So far I have described the mental develop- 
ment and the general educational progress of 
the average child throughout these years. The 
teacher from a prosperous school will probably 
say that child's attainments have been set too 
low : the teacher in the slums will undoubtedly 
think that they have been placed impossibly 
high. The explanation is that up to this point 
the all-important fact of individual difference 
has been ignored. 

As the child grows older, his idiosyncrasies 
tend to become more and more marked; the 
divergences between one individual and another 
become more and more spaced out. A boy who 
is backward by one year at 5 will be backward 
by two years at 10, and by three years at 15 ; 
and the same holds good of those who are ad- 
vanced or supernormal. 

It is largely for this reason that modern 


educationists have recommended the reorganiza- 
tion of the school population at the age of about 
II. In the Infants* Department, individual 
differences are so small that, if necessary, 
children of the same age may be grouped 
together in one and the same class ; in the Junior 
School the differences are so apparent that 
children of the same year need to be spread 
out over at least three classes or standards ; in 
the Senior School the differences have increased 
so much that, if pos.sible, different groups 
should be sent to different schools, or at any 
rate to different departments. Long before the 
age of II, all the mentally defective should have 
been weeded out and transferred to Special 
Schools. By the age of ii, if not before, the 
dull and backward will need a definite curricu- 
lum and teaching-methods of their own : their 
work should be of a more concrete, manual, and 
practical type. The average child, however, is 
now capabl(' of an education which relies more 
freely upon books; and the supernormal can 
advance at almost twice the pace of the border- 
line dullard, and, if allowed freedom for indi- 
vidual work (as, for example, under some modi- 
fied form of the Dalton plan), will reach a far 
higher standard than has hitherto been attained. 

The Value of Psychological Tests 

9 

When the child enters the Senior School, 
therefore, one of the first things that the teacher 
should do is to ascertain the innate capacity of 
each individual. Here intelligence tests wiU be 
found invaluable. At this age most children 
can do themselves justice in a written group test 
such as can be applied to all the pupils at once 
working together in class. For this purpose I 
am inclined to recommend the Northumberland 
Tcbts, 1925 Series, They consist of booklets for 
testing not only the child's inborn intelligence 
but also his attainments in the fundamental 
subjects — reading, English, and arithmetic. 
The dull, the backward, and the borderline 
defectives will generally require an additional 
test of an individual type. For them the most 
satisfactory scale is the Terman Revision of the 
Binet Tests. It is important, however, that the 
teacher should use the age-assignments that are 
suitable for this country. They will be found in 
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an appendix to the Report on Mental Deficiency, 
issued by the Board of Education and the Board 
of Control. 

' For children whose schooling has been a little 
exceptional — ^those who have been absent for 
long periods owing to ill-health, those who have 
had nothing but private tuition at home, those 
whose circumstances have been somewhat 
abnormal, the gipsy cliild, the canal-boat child, 
the child who comes from an institution — for 
these some kind of performance test is usually 
needed to check the results of the ordinary 
verbal test. Those devised by Pintiier or 
Paterson, and by Drevor and Collins respectively 
will probably be found the most helpful. If 
individual tests for brighter children are required 
I am inclined to recommend those that depend 
mainly upon reasoning. 

Group tests of educational attainments aie 
sufficient for the pin poses of a first general 
:lassification. For fiiKT and more detailed 
estimates, however, individual tests are again 
x'quired. Such tests are now available for 
learly all the sul)j('cts of the elementary school 
mrriculum; they have been most carefully 
Uandardi/ed by application to hundreds of 
boys and girls ; and tables of norms (or averages 
for each age) are supplied for the teacher s use. 
(See Handbook of I csh for Use in Schools.) 

Organization of Classes 

The adoption of such methods will enoimously 
issist the teacher in organiiiing his t hisses. No 
sducationist desires to sec large' classes • towards 
the end of the school period, inteiests and 
aptitudes diverge so much that individual 
work becomes supremely important, and this is 
only possible when classes arc small. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that a class 
of fifty that is fairly homogeneous is far easier 
to teach than a class of twenty-five where the 
children differ widely in capacities and in 
attainments. Here as elsewhere, therefore, the 
maxim should be — promote by achievements 
rather than by age, and by capacity rather than 
by achievements. This nile can be followed 
only if teachers base their classification of pupils 
on tests both of educational attainments and of 
intellectual capacity. 


If possible the bright children and the dullardi 
should be separated from the ordinary averag< 
mass. The classes for these exceptional case! 
should be somewhat smaller than those for the 
^average pupil. Where it seems impossible oi 
undesirable to segregate children according 
to their intellectual capacity, the teacher shoulc 
still know who within his classroom are excep- 
tionally quick or exceptionally slow. Often bj 
dividing the class into separate sections — 
dillcTently, it may be, for different subjects— 
the teacluT will find it possible to give .special 
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attention to those who are backward while tlie 
rest of the class is going forward with written 
or individual work. 

Towards puberty, .special abilities and dis- 
abilities begin to emerge. One of the most 
striking is the difference between what may be 
called the practical, the literary, and the mathe- 
matical type of mind. It is often alleged that 
scientists and engineers, though able to think 
logically while using mathematical symbols, 
nevertheless become exceedingly confused when 
required to put their thinking in literary shape 
by means of consecutive sentences : this, how- 
ever, is a knack that could be taught even to 
those who have no marked aptitude for litera- 
ture, provided their intelligence is normal. On 
the other hand, as every teacher knows, there 
seem to be many, particularly towards puberty, 
who are not only bad calculators but seem to 


. suffer from a kind of emotional paralysis when- 
ever they are faced with figures or quantities. 
The disability as a rule is emotional rather than 
intellectual; but it will probably be unwise to 
try too strenuously to overcome it. At the older 
ages, and in the liigher branches of arithmetic, 
some kind, of specialization is permissible. 
Again, there are a few children, in no way sub- 
normal in general intelligence, who nevertheless 
appear subnormal in every school subject except 
the manual or the technical. For them a verbal 
curriculum — based chiefly on book-and-paper 
work, supplemented by oral instruction and 
oral responses — is very ill adapted. Oppor- 
tunities should be arranged for allowing them to 
express themselves and educate themselves 
through concrete and practical work. One way 
of dealing with a case of special disability is to 
send the child to a lower class for the subject 
in which he is weak. If, for example, the time- 
table is synclironized throughout the depart- 
ment, it may be possible for the child who is 
exceptionally bad in arithmetic to attend 
another class for that subject alone. It is 
all-important that he should not be penalized, 
and kept back in every other subject, simply 
because he is slow in number. 

The Training of Character 

During the period of early adolescence, cliar- 
acter rapidly develops. New instincts ripen; 
new emotions emerge. The child goes through 
a phase oj instability; and the habits formed 
during this period, whether good or bad, arc 
likely to be fixed for ever. Nervous troubles are 
frequent; disciplinary difficulties crop up in 
novel forms; delinquency may now make its 
first appearance. 

At the same time it must be realize<l that 
puberty is no longer regarded as a sudden crisis 
— ^a bridge to be crossed in a few brief months. 


There is no rapid leap from youth to maxiho^K 
as was at one time supposed. Puberty is simpl] 
the culminating stage of the slow dcvclopmenfa 
processes that have been going steadily forward 
since the h9ur of birth. Hence, all through th< 
period of the Senior School, the teacher shoulc 
be preparing the child for the difficult transition 
physiological, psychological, social and moral 
that the child will have to make at about th< 
age of 14. »Wc no longer regard the function o^ 
the school as limited to the training of th( 
intellect: the training of character is equallj 
essential; and this must go continuously for- 
ward from one year to the next. 

Character training consists essentially in the 
organization of innate feelings and impulses. II 
is useless to try to stamp out the child's primi- 
tive instincts : they must be civilized and tamed 
Negative measures therefore will never be suffi- 
cient : to be content with reproaching or punish- 
ing the child when he is caught in wrong-doing 
may at times be more than useless. Positive, 
constructive efforts should always be employed. 
Wholesome outlets in the .school and in the play- 
ground .should be sought for every natural 
instinct of the normal boy and girl. Games, 
organized and unorganized, will not only provide 
a safety-valve, but help to practise the child in 
co-operation and self-control. High ideals of 
character^ not forced upon him in special pious 
talks, but incidentally illustrated in the course 
of history, bic^graphy, literature, and the like, 
these will all help to ccnisolidate and stabilize 
his sentiments. The older the boy or the girl 
becomes, the more important it will be to deal 
with him, .S(; far as is practical, as an individual. 
Each child is unique; and general prescrip- 
tions are therefore impossible. The one thing 
essential is to try to understand the child 
with sympathy and insight ; and then the line 
to be taken with him will become obvious and 
plain. 



CO-ORDINATION IN 

The Senior School and its Pupils 

T » 

HIS IS a practical work Its dim is to 
give teachers practical advice, and so 
help them to face the facts of ^heir woik, 
neither belittling the large difficulties nor gloss- 
ing over the small oiu s The first gieat fact that 
we have to face is that the Senior School is 
neither a secondary nor a selective central 
school Normally, the new Senior School brings 
together in a segregJitcd community tlie ehildion 
who have failed to pass an academic test whuh 
IS designed to select fiom the Iiinior Schools 
the pupils Ixst littcd to piolit by sonu form 
of higher education in the vicademi< s( nsc It 
IS true that, owing to vaiioiis causes, there may 
well be among the pupils m tlie Stnioi Schools 
a considerable vine ty of t}pe, and tliat it would 
be fatal to progress to Hunk of the m is all dike, 
but, geneiall> speaking, the Senior Sc^hool may 
be presumed to house those pupils for whom a 
fixed academic tiainiiig is unsuitable, and to 
whom the traditional academic ciiUna should 
not be made to apply 1 oi, m spite ol the* 
Hadow Report, not all post pi unary education is 
secondary education, unless we give to the term 
secondary edueation i moaning veiy dilfcrciit 
from that whidi it is usually considcicd to 
possess 

How, then, aie we to diffeicntiatc these thre^e 
:ypes of schools, namely beeondaiy. Selective 
i^ntral, and Senior? Children of ii to 14 in 
Secondary Schools are passing through what 
night be called a stage of pre-matriculation 
iraimng, that is to say, a period before the in- 
;ensivc preparation for a school-leaving certi- 
icate examination begins. Children of the same 
jge group in selective central schools may be 
kid to be passing through a period of education 
eadiilg up to some specialized form of framing, 
b^bject of which IS frankly vocational. Now, 
group m the Senior School is something 
Pmnt. It is not safe to assume that most of 
will have any formal education 
school-leaving age. We must. 
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therefore, face the fact that this formative perio( 
of their lives becomes, much more directly thai 
in the case of tlu* othei two classes of childrei 
to which we liavc referred, a preparation fo 
citizenship itself Our business with these youn| 
lives is so to equip them that they will hav< 
the means of going forward, by themselves 
after they leave school to t ik( then pait in th< 
life, mdustiial, social, *ind politicial, of tin 
community 

Practical Education 

This envisages a form of pi utuil cducatioi 
whose sigmhcamc and ]>ote ntulitics it is wortl 
the while of cverv Senior S( hool tc ichei t( 
examiiK What is im ant by pi actic al education ^ 
In its naiic)\v( st s( nsc it means training m handi 
(rafts iiid this must ilways form in import ml 
part of tlu Senior School (lurieiilum It ha<- 
ficquintly b(tn observed tliat the less bright 
(liildnu acaddiiKally are by no me ins those 
who «ire best at handuraft, but, oh the lontiary, 
tint the blight acadtmiemi is ofb 11 the bright 
craftsman It iiitiy even be lhat (citaui back- 
ward (luldren should be iclicvcd of instruction 
111 handiiiaft altogether Rut these are no 
reasons why handicraft should not find a piomi- 
nent place 111 the Senior School time-table For 
the tiiith is that handicrafts fonn an education 
m themselves, as is proved by the fact that the 
craftsmen of an earlier and less literate genera- 
tion were in truth educated men, though many 
of them could neither read nor write 

Moreover, handiciaft, properly taught, will 
give childicn some sense of what of the gloneS 
of the past we have lost m the advance of a 
mechanical and standardized age. And, further, 
precisely because of this standardization in life 
and labour, training m handicraft will give these 
children the ability to occupy their leisure in 
pleasant and frmtful ways, which will almost 
certamly be denied them in thejr daily work« 
For man, as someone has recently said, is a 
"skill-hungry animal." It follows, then, that 
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practical work, in the handicraft room for boys, 
or domestic room for girls, and in the practical 
workroom for both, must loom larger in the pro- 
gramme of the Senior School than in that of 
any other school educating children of this age. 

But it would be a grave mistake to suppose 
that practical education means nothing more 
than education in practical work, or that the 
only way in which the Senior School time-table 
is to be distinguished from others is merely by 
the allotment of extra time to practical subjects. 
Indeed, the extra time so devoted will be largely 
wasted if the advantages gained are not brought 
to bear on other subjects. Education in the 
Three R s and other subjects must go on, en- 
riching the practical work and being enriched by 
it. Here is the broader sense in which the tenn 
practical education may bo interpreted, as a 
practical outlook upon the whole curriculum, 
which in the Senior School can be made practical 
without ceasing to be liberal. 

The Meaning atid Purpose oj 
Co-ordination 

Among the guiding principles of a practical 
education in the Senior School we should cer- 
tainly consider that of co-ordination. By this 
is meant not merely correlation, wherever 
possible, between the various subjects of the 
curriculum, but the securing of unity in the 
methods and objects of the whole work of the 
school. This is the business not only of the head 
teacher ox the syllabus-maker, but of every 
teacher in the school. All the activities of the 
school have a broad moral, or civic, purpose, as 
well as a (narrower) mental object, and they are 
interrelated. Wiiat, in an epoch less lax than 
the present, was called deportment is a very 
good term to cover all that is meant by training 
in bearing, speecli, and good manners, which 
may be compendiously called character. The 
co-ordination of these physical and moral pur- 
poses with the mental objects of our children's 
education should be regarded as the business of 
every teacher at all times, no matter what 
subject he or she may be engaged in. The 
humblest and the most ambitious parts of the 
schooTs programme belong to the same great 
purpose, and whether we are dealing with the 


merest mechanism of composition, such as. 
spelling and punctuation, or with, let us say, the 
development of a power of musical appreciatfon, 
we are confronted with the duty, first of satisfy- 
ing ourselves that the work we are at has its 
uses as part of the whole, and then of seeing that 
it takes its appropriate place rin the detailed 
working-out of the lessons. 

Co-ordination, then, as a principle of teaching 
is justified on grounds of both truth and econ- 
omy; for by its use we emphasize the unity 
and continuity of such knowledge as we impart, 
and wc save time and energy in the imparting 
and acquisition of it. But, further than this, 
we shall hereby save our pupils from the 
physical fatigue which must arise from their 
being called upon to work beyond their strength, 
or in such a way as to ignore the proper harmony 
between mind and body; wo shall save them 
from the nicmtal distress which always arises 
from the acquisition of knowledge in isolated 
scraps bearing no relation to one another, or 
where gaps occur in the programme of lessons; 
and, finally, wv shall save them from the boredom » 
which goes w'ith futile repetition. 

These dangers lurk at every point in the 
teacher s work, and to avoid them he will do 
well to remember that there are four main lines 
of co-ordLiiation, tlms — 

1. Co-ordination of the pupils' functions, 

2. Co-ordination with the puj)ils' surroundings, 

3. Co-ordination between Junior and Senior 
Schools, 

4. Co-ordination of subjects in the Senior 
School curriculum. 

Co-ordination oj Functions 

Tlie co-ordination of the pupil's functions is 
an obvious need in any system of education and 
at any stage of the student's development, but 
this is especially true in the case of the pupils 
in the new Senior Schools, Ixicause of the forma- 
tive period through which they are passing, and 
of the difficulty they must experience in learning, 
as compared with their more academic fellows. 
Here wc have, let us not forget, not only a 
community, but groups within the community 
and individuals within those groups. Within 
each class, whether organized on an age or 
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attainment basis, bnt more clearly in the former 
ease, we have a “diversity of creatures.” Only 
some of the work is suitc^d to the class as a 
whole, while other ])arts of it demand individual 
treatment. Tliore is, lyiuf? betwwn these two, 
however, a great bulk of matter for instruction 
in whicli the best unit of teaching is the scit nr 
section or group wiihin the class. 

It is particularly here that w^e should consider 
the importance of the co-ordination of tlie 
pupil’s functions, W’c should eiuleavour to 
avoid calling upon the class as a whole to do 
anything tor which it is not physically or 
mentally prepared. We should not, for example, 


.should be trained, and one specially suited to 
such subjects as history, as will be shown later 
in this work. 

I-astly, tliere is the iiniRirtant (iiiestion of 
individual work, not merely for its own sake, 
or l)ecaus(; it is considtired up to date, but 
Ix-causi^ it is often called for as tht* nieans by 
whicli the teaclier can ensure that e,ach child is 
at a ])articnlar stage properly co ordiiiating his 
functions. A constant record of each child's 
achu‘venu‘nts should be kept, so that at eV(*ry 
j)oint the ti'achiT will know his capabilities and 
])otentialitU‘s for class, groiij), or individual 
pur])ost‘s. 
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expect it to do ('oinplicali'd measurements hn' 
the ‘puriioses ot handiciiift when in its arith- 
metic lessons it has been giv'cii no hint of men- 
suration, W(^ should not, again, ask il to go 
on for long stretches playing organized games, 
simply because they are games, if these tests <»l 
endurance have not been led up to in the 
physical training lessons. W hen, on the other 
hand, we lind that some members of the class 
.arc going forward or falling back from tlu‘ 
general body, then is tlu* time to ('onsider 
whether we are not setting u]) toi> rigid a comnmn 
standard, and whether wt^ should not s|>lit iij) 
the class into smaller units for purposes of 
various linos of study in the subject with which 
it is dealing. This method has the added ad- 
vantage of economizing time and energy in 
carrying out inquiries by the children them- 
selves, a practice in which all these children 
4— (7a;) 


As to the iTcation of machinery for llu‘ success- 
ful c.xeculion of tlieso j)ro|)osals, a great di‘al 
will depend upon tlu* system of staff oiganiza- 
tion ; whether, that is to say, class methods or 
specialist methods of teaching obtain. Sjiccial- 
ization, when', the conditions of the teaching 
staff pi'nnit il, is a (k'sirable mi'thod, but it has 
its limitations, mental and moral. W’ith regard 
to its nu'iital limitations, there is always a 
danger of befogging the jiupil’s mind by the 
isolation of subjects or by the teai her’s assuming 
that the ])upil possesses knowledge in one branch 
ot .study for purposes of another, a danger 
illustrati'd l>y the following expi'riences. 'Fhc 
boys of a certain class had been taught in a 
physics le.s.soii the value of tt. Later, in a 
mathematics lesson, the master, working out a 
sum on the blackboard, reached the answer, 
“What is that ? ” he asked. One bright boy said 
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**7r” "That can’t be," said another, "tt’s 
physics." In another ease a teacher in a history 
lesson put before the class a complicated map 
showing the Roman roads in Ancient Britain, 
and later in the day the same class in a geo- 
graphy lesson was seen to know nothing of 
maps anef map-reading when given an elemen- 
tary lesson in the making of the plan of the 
room. 

As to the moral limitations of the specialist 
system of teaching, they arc best indicated by 
pointing out that the real unit of the Senior 
School is the class or form. However the 
"House" system may be developed, the house 
can never be anything more tlian a subsidiary 
unit for certain competitive or social purposes. 
Confined to this, the system has great advan- 
tages, but it would be idle to pretend that 
the house can replace the class as a moral 
unit in the Senior School. By the very nature 
of the working day, the house master or 
mistress cannot possibly be the effective 
daily guide of the members of the house, 
to whom they can look at all times for help. 
It follows, then, that, where the specialist 
system is carried to the point where a class 
does not know who its class teacher really 
is, then the moral cohesion of the group is 
endangered. 

Both the mental and moral dangers of special- 
ization, then, arc to be overcome by securing 
that all teachers shall be in constant touch with 
one another, and that each teacher responsible 
for a clclss shall take that class in certain basic 
subjects. 

The danger of isolation arises most acutely, 
as a rule, in the case of handicraft for boys and 
of domestic subjects for girls. It frequently 
happens that these subjects arc taken at a 
centre some distance from the school. The most 
desirable plan, of course, is that under which the 
handicraft and domestic subjects teachers are 
definite members of the school staff, who spend 
some of their time at least in the ordinary work 
of the school. But where this is impracticable, 
every effort should be made by the head teacher 
to keep in touch with the centre and to look 
upon the teacher there as one of his or her 
a,3sistants, at any rate while his or her own pupils 
are at the centre. 


Co-ordination with the Pupik* 
Surroundings 

Another practical consideration which should 
always be kept in mind in framing and executing 
schemes of work in the Senior School is the need 
for linking the pupils* knowledge with their 
surroundings. Nothing is more calculated to 
estrange the minds of these children than the 
sense that what they are learning is far from 
their experience and their needs, as they under- 
stand them. No opportunity should be lost, 
therefore, of drawing on their experience of local 
conditions, and of illustrating lessons by pictures 
of, and visits to, objects and institutions in the 
neighbourhood of the school. There are obvious 
ways in which this can be done in such subjects 
as nature study, science, history, and geography, 
which lend themselves to treatment by educa- 
tional visits and school journeys. But the 
method can also be employed to some extent in 
others. In arithmetic, examples can be related 
to local conditions and so brought more clo.sely 
within the pupils’ experience. In composition, 
again, the neighbourliood can be readily used 
as the basis of selection of suitable subjects, 
while some at least of the children’s reading 
should be from magazines and ncwspaixTS in 
which local events are recounted, or, failing that, 
events in localities where the conditions are 
similar to those found in the pupils* own neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Junior and Senior Schools 

Another nece.ssary line of co-ordination is that 
between the Senior School and the Junior 
Schools which arc contributory to it. For, 
while it is true that many of the children will 
pass from the Junior School to other places 
than the Senior School, it is an incontrovertible 
fact that the bulk of them will pass to the Senior 
School. It is, therefore, incumbent upon 
teachers in Senior Schools to know soincthing of 
what goes on in Junior Schools, and upon those 
in Junior Schools to make themselves acquain- 
ted with the work of the Senior Schools. The 
Junior Schools, no doubt, have a life and purposes 
of their own, but among those purposes is 
certainly the preparation for later education. 
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whatever form it may be destined to take. The certain methods, particularly in the Tlirec R’s, 
problems of the Senior School arc large and which should be co-ordinated. Agreement 
multifarious enough, without being increased should be reached, for example, as to the 
by lack of certain machinery of co-ordination methods to be used in arithmetic, so that the 
which it is simple enough to devise and operate. Senior School may go straight forward on the 
There are bound to be differences among the same lines with all pupils, from whichever 
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Junior Schools contributory to tlic same Senior Junior School tliey come. Again, in English such 
School, and for this reason it is necessary to questions as whether anj^ knowledge of formal 
think out ways by which the disintegrating grammar is to be expected from the seniors just 
effects of these differences on the working life of arrived from the Junior School, and whether 
Jhe Senior School may be reduced to a minimum, cursive writing is to be introduced, and if so. 
It is not suggested that similar syllabuses at what stage, should be decided in consultation, 
should be used in*the Junior Schools contribu- The machinery for this co-ordination is joint 
tory to the same Senior School. J3ut there are conferences, not only between the head teachers 
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of the schools of the group, but also between the 
assistants. Also visits by teachers should be 
interchanged between the various schools from 
time to time. Time spt'iit in this way will be 
of the greatest profit, and, if certain liours of 
formal teaching have to l)c sacrificed in order 
that suchj meetings may be held, tlie compen- 
sating advantages W’ill constitute a gain out of 
all j)r()})ortion to this apparent loss. 

Co-ordination in the Senior School 

In the Senior School itself, to keep the 
principli's of co-ordination constantly in mind 
is a vital need. The head teaclier having co- 
ordinated the standard of K'ssons in tlie various 
subjects, it is the business of all ti'achers to 
watch that this co-ordination is maintain(‘d in 
practice. Schemes of work throughout the 
school should be in the hands of every individual 
teacher, so that he or .she mav know what 
precedes and what follows the work m his own 
class, and (if the teacher is a s])ecialist) what 
stage has been reached in other subjects by the 
class in question. Where class methods exist 
the danger of isolation is not so great as in the 
case of speciali/athm, but even .so it is vital that 
the work of one class should be in touch with 
that of the otlier.s. I’nder a spe( ialist system 
there is an adiU-d danger; namely, that the 
same group of children may suffer from the 
assumption of a teacher of one subject that they 
have learned in anotlier things which, in fact, 
have not been dealt with by the specialist in 
that other .subject, a danger to be avoided at 
all costs. 

The Three R's 

It will be generally admitted that the basic 
eiiuiprnent of the citi/.en lies in the Three K’s; 
for every citi/eii should be at l(*ast able, Ut read 
a public notice, write a letter, and work out an 
account. The Three R’s, therefore, must 
remain the bases of a jiractiral education for 
citizenship. Few will dispute the statement that 
we cannot do too much of th(;m in the Se,nior 
Scliool, but no one would therefore assert that 
wc should do nothing else. Nevertheless, wdien 
wc have decided upon the amount of time we 


may fairly allot to reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, there still remains a large field of subjects 
ill which they are constantly cropping up. This 
is where co-ordination comes in again. 

Fir.st, let tlie teacher in the Senior School 
nev^er forget that, whatever subject or subjects 
he may be responsible for, he can never escape 
his share of respon.sibility fm* tliese. Reading 
being the basis of tlie pupil's vocabulary, no 
teaclier should use a word, either in speaking tir 
writing, whicli may be outside his pupils' range, 
without satisfying himself that its meaning is 
clear. Thus a word used, say, in a science 
l(\sson or in a le.s.son on the history of art, which 
a child has not come acro.ss in liis reading, mu.st 
be explained befon* proceeding with the It'ssoii. 
Spelling, definition, and the u.sc' of dictionaries 
belong to all subjects, (‘ven such a one as liaiidi- 
craft, for which there should ])e a reference 
library that the childriMi should lx* encouraged 
to use. It is idle lor 1 lu' teacluT to complain that 
he cannot cover his syllabus il lie spc'uds time 
in .such a way, or that it is sonu'body el.si‘S 
business to look after this side ol the cliild’s 
(‘qnipment. 'flu^ answer to such eomjdiiints is, 
first, that it is in any cas<‘ lutile mi'n'ly to hope 
that compn‘hension is Ibithcoming wilhout 
proving it beyond all doiilM, and, siTondly, 
that the completion of thi! syllabus is U'ss im- 
portant than the pupil’s under.stamliiig of siicii 
id it as can be covered in the time, siibjirl to 
these ])r()visos. 

Similarly with writing. Notes, wlu^ther 
written by the teaclier on the blackboard or by 
the pupil ill his notebook, must be within tlie 
pupil’s comprehension. Satisfaction felt that 
such and such a jxirt of the syllabus has been 
completed is the merest complaeiMiee if the 
teacher has not made .sure that the stage readied 
in tile subject has biTiii consistent in its .stiips 
with tlu; child’s knowledge in any other branch 
of learning involved in the acquisition of the 
new matter. 

Arithmetic is constantly hroiiglit into lessons 
in other subjects, such as science, and it is highly 
important tliat we should in these other subjects 
keep witliin the arithmetical range of the pupils, 
according to tiie standard reached in tlic arith- 
metic les.soriS. On tlie other hand, arithmetic 
should always be practical in its bearings, and 
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every opportunity slioulcl be seized to apply rules 
learned in the arithmetic lessons in others, and 
care taken that no demand is made upon the 
pupil, already heavily burdened with the 
acquisition of new ideas, which will hnid to, at 
best, mental confusion, and at worst, mental 
distress. For exam])le, the use of tlui metric 
systian in a science h'sson sliould not i)recede 
its mastery in the arithmetic lesson, or, if it 
does so precede it, lime sliould be allowed for 
explanation in the orij^inal orj^anizalion of the 
scheme of science work. 

Reading and Expression 

'riie business of co-ordination, howt'Vir, does 
not coniine itself to a few caveats wlii('h an* 
purely nci;ative. It is the foundation upon 
which the whol(^ of the work <»f the school slumld 
1 h‘ positivc'ly built iij). l aking tlu* {j;n‘at mass 
of school work wliich may bci thoui:;lit of broadly 
under th(' j^iMua’al heading.; of ICni^lish, we are 
l(‘d to a cfiiisiderat ion of its parts, riiis suhj(‘ct 
is at tlu' root <if all a child’s uiidc’rstaiuhuf^ and 
cx]')r('ssion. In wliati‘v<T otlu'r modes of expres- 
sion handicraft, art, rhythmic' movements, or 
what not — wv. may hope' to train Senior Sc'hool 
children, tludr equipment will not sutlice if wv 
fail in this basic ])roblem of helping them to 
exj^ress themselves in their mother longue. It 
w’ould appear that we have liardly begun to 
think ol this problem in its correc t terms. It is, 
at least, safe to .sav that we dare; Ic'ave nothing 
in this subject to the light of nature. riie 
difliculty that the av(*rage school child experi 
ences in tackling its mother tongue is comparable 
to that wliich its tcxicher experience's, say, in 
learning French. As the pupil comes across 
English in school it is in effect a foreign language 
and the teacdu'r should never forget this. Spell- 
ing, dictation, com])osition, grammar, literature 
— all these are outside the out-of-sclu'ol exc'rcise 
of the child’s mother tongue. Not only have 
we to teach the child these things, but we have 
at the same time to light and triumph ovct the 
contrary influences outside the school, in the 
street and often in the home. Ful let us not 
say, as some in desperation have In'en persuaded 
to say, that these contrary influences are un- 
conquerable. For if, during the next decade, 


every teacher, no matter what he is teaching, 
.should resolve to conquer thc'in, we should at 
length i)r(xluce a gc'ueraticm in whosc^ members 
good expression would have become second 
nature. 

speech Training in all Subjects 

Let US remember, then, that English belongs 
to every subject in the curriculum. lCx])ressic)n, 
whether written or oral, is a m;ittcr of c'o-ordina- 
tion, in vwry branch. Tlica'c* is, no doubt, a 
highly spc'ciali/c'd form cjf s])eech t mining, and 
it is possible to argue that the detinitci work ol 
.spc'cch training bc'longs to the exjx'it. If any 
Sc'iiior School staff has such an exjn'it, W(‘I1 and 
good, and, in any ca^', there should b(‘ (h'linite 
lessons in this subj(‘ct. Rut the spcx'ialist can 
onlv b(‘ made r('S])onsil)le lor the scii'iititic bast's 
of the subji'ct. l''or tlii' ri'st, it is a job for all 
leat'htTs ol all subjects at all tiiiK's. Oml work 
is th(‘ grc'at wi'akness in schools of all typi;s 
in this Lounlry, and it should (‘verywhere be 
stri'iigtheiK'd. 

The Seni<n' Si hool pupil, especially, requires 
('xeri'isi' of his mouth and throat imisck's (whost* 
lack of resilieiK'y is largc'ly tla* cause of bad 
speech) quite as much as of the muscles of the 
n'st of his body, whii'h hi' gets in })hysical train- 
ing lessons and games. Rut, just as w’c should 
not consider it beyond the ])rovinc<' of anv 
t('a('her to ])oint out that a child was sitting 
badl\', or walking awkwardly, so wv should at 
all tinu's (orrei't slipshod speech, am.l so drive 
home the li'ssons taught in the speech-training 
])eriods. Nor should this be con lined to such 
h'ssons as ri'ading and n'l itation : inal cx])res- 
sioii is just as vital in other branches, pn'cisely 
becausii it is (dteii considered that in these it 
do('s not matti'i*. 

Literature and Composition 

The essential co-ordination betw’een literature 
and composition is often overlooked, so much so, 
indeed, that in some schools the sj)ecialist system 
is carried so far as to isolate literature in the 
hands of a specialist teacher. A ])cculiar danger 
lurks in this separation; for, after all, what is 
the purpose of studying literature? Surely one 
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at least of its purposes is to put before the pupil 
models of the finest expression of which our 
language is capable. Conversely, the purpose 
of training in composition, both oral and written, 
is to help the pupil to reach up to those models. 
And lying between these two is the technique 
of analysis of the one and synthesis in the other. 
Call this technique grammar, or what you will. 
Whether formal grammar is taught or not, there 
must be some machinery which the pupil must 
learn to use for the purpose of examining by 
analysis the glories of perfect expression, and of 


forget in our teaching that poetry and music are 
one, and that this may be driven home to the 
most backward children. What you can sing is 
poetry. What you cannot sing is prose. That 
is a passable definition of the two. Moreover, 
many faults of speech can be coiTccted through 
singing, and many a poor speaker is inspired 
and encouraged through song*. 

Furthermore, physical training may be re- 
garded in' its rhythmic sense as a branch of 
music. No physical training is satisfactory if 
it confines it.self entirely to mere exercises and 
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approaching by synthesis the results of this 
analysis in his own expression. 

Poetry, Music, and Physical 
Training 

Arising out of a discussion of the co-ordina- 
tion of literature and composition, with gram- 
mar bridging the gulf, comes the question of 
poetry. Hut not only is poetry a part of litera- 
ture : it belongs also to music. One has only to 
recall the two words 'Tyre'' and "mu.se,” and to 
think of their derivatives, "lyric” and "music,” 
to fix the connection in the mind. Let us never 


games. Rhythmic forms of physical movement, 
such as dancing, properly accompanied, should 
form an integral part of the physical training 
and music programmes, for both boys and girls,’ 
and it would be a good thing if segregated depart- 
ments were encouraged to mix for this purpose. 

History, Geography, and Civics 

History and geography have long been 
recognized as subjects for co-ordination. What 
is usually called correlation between these 
subjects may easily be carried too far, to the 
detriment of both. After all, there are only 




CO-ORDINATION IN 

certain historical phenomena that are to be 
attributed to geographical causes, and vice versa. 
Teachers should avoid the danger of reducing 
the history syllabus in this way to a mere study, 
for example, of the history of exploration, or 
the geography syllabus, on the other hand, to its 
human elements alone, thus neglecting its 
scientific side. In short, correlation in this sense 
is to be encouraged, but not strained. 

Tnie co-ordination means, rather, that the 
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example, a class studying the geography of 
Switzerland will be greatly helped by some know- 
ledge of the story of the rise of the Swiss Re- 
public. It is for the syllabus-maker to bring 
these things together in the working-out of his 
plans, and for the teacher or teachers to watch 
that the parallelism is not lost sight of in the 
course of the year. 

History and geography together should form 
the basis of civics teaching, and, in fact, civics 
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teacher in the history lesson should not assume 
that his pupils possess geographical knowledge 
which is unwarranted by the state of their 
learning in the other subject. Vov instance, in 
the history lessons the use of maps is often not 
as common an illustrative aid to study as it 
should be. Yet the maps used should bear some 
relation to parallel geographical study. A class 
studying, for example, the eighteenth century 
conflict in America of Britain and France 
should not be seeing a map of North America for 
the first time in this connection. Again, for 


should not be taken at all as an independent 
subject in Senior Schools, as it is not suitable for 
children of this age and type. Any programme 
of civics teaching should, therefore, arise natur- 
ally out of the schemes of work in history and 
geography, and, (iven if a separate course is 
undertaken for those pupils who stay beyond the 
statutory period, the topics dealt with should 
still recapitulate and enlarge upon, in this special 
aspect, the previous work in these subjects, or 
at least should not assume a background not 
covered in the earlier courses. 
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Literature, History, and Scripture 

There arc yet further lines of co-ordination, 
which teachers should note, between history and 
other subjects. History is, in at least one of its 
aspects, a part of literature, and no opportunity 
should be lost either of showing the historical 
setting the literature studied, or of using 


complain that we are here assuming ideal con- 
ditions for co-ordination. At all events, where 
the period of such a poem has not already 
been studied by the class, the English teacher 
must not fail to regard a study of the historical 
background as his legitimate province. 

Scripture has both literary and historical 
relations! lipi* which should not' be overlooked. 
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some e.xamples of historical writing for literary 
purj)oses. Again here co-ordination means 
that confusion of epochs should be, as far as 
possible, avoided. Indeed, one might almost go 
so far as to sav, for example, that a narrative 
poem dealing with som(‘ historical event should 
not appear in the literature syllabus of a term 
or year unless the p(Tiod in which it is set is 
being or has been studied, though it is by no 
means intended hereby to restrict the freedom 
of the English teacher, who might, perhaps. 


.All three subjects are enriched (and certainly 
scripture loses none of its moral value, since it is 
thus made more comprehensible to the child 
mind) by cieordinating them wherever possible. 
'Fhc Anlliorizcd Version of the Bible is the su- 
preme example of seventeenth century prose, 
and i^ as good a literary model as is t(^ be found. 
'File Old Testament contains our only full record 
of the life of a pastoral people, and the New 'I esta- 
ment recounts large and important aspects of 
classical history. 
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History, Art, Crafts, and Science 

\Vc need luirdly oinpluisizc llic connection 
botvvoon art and crafts. Art, in tlui sense of 
drawing and painting, is a form of handwork, 
or mannal expression, and tlie closest contact 
slanild be inaintaiiK'd l)etween tlie t(‘ac]icr of 
drawing and the liandicrafl instructor, as w(»ll as 
between these and those responsible for other 
crafts, such as ncrdlework, weavin^^ pottery, 
and book-binding. In the hirger sense, of 


As to history and crafts, there is here a true 
and a false line of corri'lation. Schemes of 
correlation in which lessons an', taken up with 
the making of such tilings as Norman castles are 
to be deprecat(*d; for these excTcises constitute 
iieitlu'r true liistory nor true craft work. We 
do not wish to imply by this stricture that the 
art and craft h'ssons should not Ix' used, whc're- 
ever jiossible, for the* making of models, such as 
dress and armour, suitable for historical illustra- 
tion, or that till' history room should n(»t bo 
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course', art is soiiK'thing luon- than these, and 
here appreciation includes the study not onlv »>f 
good pictures but also of architecture and music. 
In this connection history can be made to play 
an important j^art, es|)ecially in tlu; form f)f 
biography. 'Hie lives of great jioets, painters, 
architects, musicians, and even craftsmen 
should be brought into the scheme of study, and 
their anniversaries, centenaries, and so on may 
be. made the occasion of celebrations, with 
examples of their art as a background. 


furnished with the aid of the craftroom. But 
let us not call it correlation. The true line of 
correlation between history and crafts is to be 
found in the historv of crafts. Pottery, weav- 
ing, book-binding, and so on, should wherever 
|iossiblc be done in association with le.ssons in 
history which explain the origin, rise, and (h'cline 
of these crafts. Tlu', history of crafts, in fact, 
forms one whole aspect of .social, industrial and 
economic history, and the .s\dlabuses in each 
branch should always be made with an eye to 
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this association, and the connection as far as 
possible kept up throughout the course. 

The same is true of science, which is, in a 
sense, the study of the latter-day development 
of crafts. It is the story of man’s conquest of 
nature and of his mechanical progress. This, it 
is clear, is()ne important aspect of the history of 
civilization, and the history syllabus should 
l)ear its proper relation to the sclieme of science 
lessons. In this way each subject will be helped 
and the pupil’s mind clarified in connection with 
matters which in isolation can be made very 
difficult for a child to comprehend. 

Handicraft, Domestic Stibjects, and 
Science 

Lastly we come, under this heading, to the 
association between the various elements of 
practical work. Science, in its different aspects, 
is in a sense the beginning and end of practical 
work, and the science courses in both boys’ and 
girls’ schools should lx* framed with a proper 
sense of what these children arc capable of 
understanding in a scientific way, and of the 
practical uses to which their knowledge, when 
it is gained, is likely to be put. 'rhroughout, 
the science work should be severely practical and 
kept in the closest touch with handicraft in the 
case of boys, and with domestic subjects in the 
case of girls. In the science syllabus anything 
in the nature of academic physics and chemistry 
should be avoided. For boys science should be 
kept in plose ridationship with the workshop, 
'riic science room should, in fact, be a workshop, 
in which working models arc made to illustrate 
the lessons of science. Whatever method of 
science teaching is adopted, it should have what 
may be called everyday aspects. Topics which 
explain the scientific facts of modern life should 
be selected, and practical work should take the 
form of illustrating these. Again here, boys 
should not be expected to do things which they 
would not be asked to do in the practical work- 
room. 

As to domestic subjects, these should be 
closely associated with the science- teaching to 
girls. Hygiene and the chemistry of fo<xls 
should proceed by equal steps with the work 
done in the domestic room, preferably under 


the housecraft teacher, or, if this is impossible, 
the teachers concerned should have frequent con- 
sultations, not only for the purpose of unifying 
schemes of work but also in order to ensure that 
the harmony thus begun is maintained through- 
out the course. 

Pictorial Illustration 

Finally, as an clement in the compound of all 
subjects and as a link between them, comes 
illustration. There are few subjects which are 
not made more comprehensible to cliildren by 
means of pictorial aids, and in the case of some 
subjects, particularly history and geography, 
such aids are quite indispensable. Hiire, more 
than an^^hcre else, co-ordination is reciiiircd, 
to ensure the proper distribution and use of such 
illustrations as are available in the school. 

There arc four main kinds of pictures, charts, 
and diagrams: namely, those that find a per- 
manent place on the walls of rooms, the large 
movable ty])e, the small hand type, and book 
illustrations. The permanent wall type of 
picture or chart should be used on all possible 
occasions, and if they arc found to be unsuitable 
or inappropriate to tlie class or classes using the 
room they should be exchanged for others from 
other rooms. Nothing is more depressing to both 
inhabitants and visitors of a room than the 
sight of old, obsolete, and meaningless pictures, 
and there seems no good reason why any such 
mural decoration should mar the enjoyment of 
school life on the part of the pupils in the new 
Senior Schools. The large movable pictures, 
charts, and diagrams pre.sent a re.al difficulty, 
and require considerable thought, imagination, 
and skill in their storage and use. Every 
Senior School should have some sort of central 
store, where pictures in all subjects should be 
catalogued and indexed, and to which every 
teacher should have access. The system should 
allow for cross-reference where suitable and 
helpful ; for there arc many such pictures which 
can lx used in more subjects than one, and this 
requiil's a good deal of co-ordination. At all 
events every teacher should determine to use 
these pictures on all possible occasions. 

In the case of the small hand type of picture, 
no source of possible supply should be neglected. 
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The chief source is to be found among the 
children themselves, who should be encouraged 
to bring newspaper cuttings, cigarette pictures, 
and the like, and to catalogue and index them in 
folios. When they are thus brought together in 
collections they should be made available for 
intorcliangj^ between class and class. Book 
illustrations have meaning or not, according, 
first, as to whether they are good illustrations, 
and, secondly, as to whctlier they are used. 
To ensure reasonably good book illustrations 
let all head teachers and teachers who j)lay any 
part in requisitioning resolve that henceforth 
no badly illustrated book shall be allowed in the 
school, (liven good illustrations, it is only 
necessary for the teacher to sec that his pupils 
make the fullest use of them aud study them 
with care and understanding. 

In this connection co-ordination conies in 
again through the teacher of drawing, who 
should regard it as his duty to keep in close 
touch with teachers of all subjec ts, not only in 
making his plans but also in working them out 
from day to day. In this way he will enlarge 
his own range of choice of suitable subjects, keep 
his pupils alert, and enrich many other subjects 
in tlie curriculum. 

'riic lantern, epidiascope and cinema belong 
to all subjects in common, and their use should 
be thoroughly organized with a proj^r sense of 
co-ordination among the subjects on which they 
help to throw light. The promiscuous use of 
these aids destroys their value. They must be 
organizec^ and graduated, and used at tlic right 
time in relation to the lessons they are intended 
to assist. So far as the lantern and, to some ex- 
tent, the epidiascope arc concerned, much has 
been achieved in this direction in recent years. 
The same cannot be said of the cinema, but, 
perhaps, in the not too distant future it will have 
developed as an instrument of education to the 
stage in which a properly graduated supply of 
suitable films may be made available for Senior 
Schools. In that case it is to be hoped that the 
Senior Scho(jls in their turn will have meanwhile 
evolved in such a way as to justify the expen- 
diture which would be incurred in making such 
a supply effective and universal. 


Summary 

We have attempted in this .section to em- 
phasize the essential unity of the work of the 
Senior School, and to indicate the practical 
ways in which this unity may be kept in view. 
It has been po.ssible to do this only in the most 
cursory way. If the points of co-ordination 
indicated here are to have any force, it will be 
necessary for the teacher to keep them in mind 
as he studies the various .sections dealing with 
particular subjects. In this connection the 
special attention of the reader is drawn to the 
Table of Co-ordination on the previous page 
and to the appended summary of these obser- 
vations. Frequent reference to these should 
assist teachers to gain a fuller under.standing 
of the special sections and to knit the wliole 
together. 


(A) Lines of (‘o-oio>in\iion 

j. Co-tmh licit ion of the pupil’s function.s. 

2. Co-ordination with the jnipils’ surroundiii'^s. 

3. Co-ordination between Junior Schools contributory 

to the sanie Senior School, and bctwecui the junior 
Schools and the coinnion Senior School. 

4. Co-ordination of the .subjects in the Senior School 

curriculum 


(B) ('O-ORDINATION BETWEEN SUUJECTS 


I. 


Bc.idinji, silent niul .iloud 
JCxpressioii, written and oral 


ari.se in all subjects. 


2. Spelling \ 

Dehnition (to be observed in all subjects. 
Note-taking; ) 


3. Speech Traininj; common to all subjects. 

4. Literature j bridged by (iranimar, formal or 
Composition > otherwise. 


5. Poetry jand Physical Training in its rhythmic 
Music > h>rms. 


6 . 


History 

Geography 


I 


the basis of Civics. 


7 - 


Literature 

History 

Scripture 


/Scripture having aspects of both the 
( others. 


8. Hi.story^ 

Art I properly correlated with History as the 
Crafts I common denominator. 

Science J 


9. 


Ilanjdicraft 
Domestic Subjects 
Science 


i according to whether boys or 
girls. 



CLASSIFICATION AND DISTRIBUTION 

OF PUPILS 


I T is now generally recognized that at about 
tlie age of ii years a cliange takes place in 
the development and outlook of children. 
At this age they go either to the Secondary 
School, the selective Central School, or to the 
new Modern or Senior School. Kxperience has 
already proved the advantage of a clianged 
treatment at the equally critical age of 7 years. 

Education authorities have seen that ii years 
is a specially critical ag(\ In the past they made 
some provision for such children, but only for 
those who were academically brilliant enough to 
gain admission to Secondary or Central Schools. 
Th<‘y now, hiAvever, realize that, although the 
vast majority of children over ii are not aca- 
demically ])romising, they should still receive 
the advantages of a changed environment and a 
different treatment. The new Sc'nior School is 
intended to fill this gap. 

The Spirit of the School 

Since the admissions to the Senior School 
consist of those ])upils who have been unable to 
qualify for entrance to a Secondary or Central 
School, there is some danger that the new school 
will be regarded as the place for failures. Every 
effort, therefore, must be made to overcome this 
handicap, for a sense of inferiority will hamper 
development and cripple the efforts of the best 
teachers in the Senior Schools. Emj)hasis should 
be laid on the fact that the Senior School is not 
inferior to the Secondary and Central Schools, 
but merely a different completion of the normal 
school life, its difference consisting not only in a 
different choice of subjects, but also (and chiefly) 
in the method of ap])roach to the selected 
studies. So long as use is made of contacts with 
everyday life, interest is maintained. There is 
a consequent increase of effort and desire to 
learn, which soon wipes out all sense of past 
defeat, and clears the ground for steady advance 
in a well-organized Senior School. Since con- 
tacts with everyday life are so important, the 


work of Senior School pupils should^ consist of 
realities. Even the most academic of studies 
can be made quite real and therefore of interest 
to Senior School children, if a curri?et method of 
approach is used. F(jr this reason, practical work 
in its widest sense is of the greatest importance, 
not only as a training for hand and eye, but as a 
proof that certain academic details must be 
mastered before realities can be studiecl with 
any .success. 

Length of School Life 

Unfort unati‘ly, the course in the Senior Schools 
now terminates at the age of 14 plus, and so the 
organization must provide for eitlier threi! \'earlv 
(•ourses or for six half-yearly courses. With so 
short a life, the classification should be such that 
no pupil is carried beyond his capacity, and none 
allowed to languish for want of fresh material. 
Curricula must be devised and organization 
planned with this important matter well in mind. 
Whether the course is planned in yearly or in 
half-yearly sections, tlui number of classes in 
each age group will vary according to the inci- 
dence of the birth rale. The problem of classi- 
fication, therefore, is different for each school 
and also variable from year to year 

Organization of Classes 

It is a common practice, and certainly a rea- 
sonable one, to grade each age group so that a 
slow and a fast side in the school are created. 
Such a classification allows a wider and deeper 
syllabus for the brighter pupils, and avoids the 
dangers of lagging or of forcing, but it almost 
certainly perpetuates a sense of inferiority, more 
serious than that with which the Senior School 
life may threaten to begin. • 

The “ backward stigma is partly avoided by 
making the A and H (or other distinguishing 
signs) variable, A being the brighter class in 
one year and the more backward one t)f another 
age group. 
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Six-monthly classes have been found very 
successful where it is possible to organize them, 
but the syllabus must be such that those who do 
not pass up at the end of six months (the more 
backward children) are not merely taken again 
over the same ground. In, for instance, the 
history ami geography syllabuses in this Work 
will be found excellent suggestions for working 
out alternative schemes which ensure that, 
though similar ground is covered, fresh ideas arc 
introduced to the pupils remaining for the second 
six months in the one class. 

A “ Remove,'' or as it is sometimes called in 
America “ Hospital," class is often organized at 
the bottom of the school for the particularly 
backward pupils. Care must be taken, however, 
to see that tliesc pupils do not remain in that 
class, but receive special treatment (sec "The 
Backward Child,” page 73) to bring them up 
to the level of their fellows in the essential 
“Three R's." They must then pass out of the 
“ Hospital " class and work with their contem- 
poraries as soon as possible. 

Cross classification, especially for arithmetic, 
is another means of avoiding the hampering of 
the brighter and bewilderment of the duller 
pupils. 

Cross Classification 

It has been found that the subject of arith- 
metic is the most troublesome in the classifying 
of Senior pupils. Although it is desirable that all 
pupils should proceed to the end of the tlirec 
years’ course, some have the greatest difficulty 
in keeping pace with the work in arithmetic. 
This is often due to a weakness in the ground- 
work, which may be attributed to slowness of 
mathematical development or loss of instruction 
in the earliest stages. Obviously it would be a 
poor organization which kept such a pupil in a 
class suited to his mathematical ability. With 
a cross classification for arithmetic throughout 
the school, this danger is avoided and the pupil 
progresses according to his general abilities and 
interests, while at the same time, he is enabled 
to reach the highest standard in arithmetic of 
which he is capable. 

Specialization is one of the chief means of 
producing freshness in the change from the 


Junior School to the Senior School, but care 
must be taken to keep it within reasonable 
bounds. Over-specialization is a great danger, 
for it is quite possible to lose the invaluable 
influence of a class teacher without gaining 
the better teaching which* is expected from a 
specialist. The kind and the amount of speciali- 
zation depend on the capabMities of the staff 
and on the equipment of the school. Since much 
of the value of specialization is lost unless special 
rooms are devoted to special subjects, it follows 
that some, movement is unavoidable. But 
correct atmosphere and effective equipment 
compensate for any well conducted movement 
and its consequent delay. 

It should be possible, however, to arrange the 
re-classification for arithmetic, to which refer- 
ence has been made, for specialization can only 
be justified if it improves the teaching of a sub- 
ject or subjects without entailing losses in other 
directions. 

How to Classify 

Since it is desirable that all ^^he pupils should 
complete the school course, lior S(?/i\tc must be 
taken of mathematical andln the sd abilities. 
The usual age grouping cai,, .4intaincd in 
most cases, if a judicious use le of the cross 
classification in arithmetic. ’'Tb' this end, arith- 
motic lessons must be given at the same time 
in at least tlie first and second year classes, and 
this subject might well be taken simultaneously 
throughout the school. 

Equality of Parallel Classes 

Although there will be differences of mental 
calibre in the various parallel classes, which are 
formed in age group!?, it is unwise to accentuate 
these differences by deliberate grading. Nothing 
is more disheartening to both teacher and pupils 
— and Senior School pupils need every encour- 
agement — than a whole class composed of 
incompetents. Rather, if possible, provide a 
syllabus, sufficient for a good six months* course, 
and ‘hurry through it in time, for half-yearly 
promotions. This is easily arranged where there 
are half-yearly admissions from Junior Schools, 
but where these are annual it is sometimes pos- 
sible to arrange for the promotion of the 
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"Remove," or "Hospital,” class at the end of 
six months, to facilitate the general upward 
movement at this time. 

Then the brighter members can proceed to a 
higher class, while the others remain behind to 
assimilate the work with a fresh batch of class 
mates. Such an arrangement has the advantage 


The Possibility of an Advanced Class 

It will be noticed that such a classification 
results in a quick movement through the school 
by those pupils who are capable. This is most 
desirable, for it becomes possible to arrange for 
a supplementary class. With a liuclcj^s of these 
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of a “slow and fast side” organization without 
endangering the unity of the school, through 
the development of a sense of inferiority on the 
one side and of an equally undesirable superiority 
on the other. Those who can manage the course 
in the short time have fresh fields to conquer 
immediately. They are then in competition 
with those who have already attempted the 
course and consequently have little opportunity 
of becoming over-confident. 


brighter under-four teen children, every induce- 
ment is presented to persuade over-fourteen 
pupils to remain at school for at least another 
six months. In this way, we may, to a small 
extent, counter-balance the regrettable loss of a 
real fourth year in the Senior Schools. 

House Classification. 

With modifications to suit each type of school, 
the House System has become a permanent 
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feature of the Public Elementary Schools. Its 
value to the Senior Schools is greater than it 
was to the older organization of Elementary 
Schools, for the shorter age group tends to make 
the houses more homogeneous and therefore 
more effective. Properly worked, wiih a good 
balance ofrpoints between academic work, prac- 
tical work, attendance, and sport, the House 


In planning a House System, future develop- 
ments with regard to numbers must be con- 
sidered. Pour houses are sullicient to give the 
necessary competition without undue compli- 
cation of records. But about eighty members 
in each house is the limit of usefulness, and any 
further growth seems impossible without the 
formation of a new house. A new liouse, however 
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System is a continual spur to all concerned. 
Regular House Meetings are certainly essential, 
if the best results are to be obtained. This 
system must not be confused with the Team 
System, in which the classifications are confined 
to individual classes and are of a temporary 
nature. Divisions into houses are for the whole 
of the school life. New entrants are placed where 
the vacancies occur, and brothers should join 
the same house. It is a sure sign that the right 
spirit has come if a new pupil seeks entrance 
eagerly into a certain house because his brother 
has belonged to it. 


would become extinct every three years and 
then consist of entirely new material. A better 
plan of extension, most suitable for large 
Senior Schools, is that of dividing each house 
— conceivably 120 to 150 strong — into “crafts- 
men” and “apprentices.” The terms appeal 
to the temperament of Senior School boys, 
especially as an apprentice must prove his worth 
befoi^e he is promoted to be a craftsman. This 
in itself strengthens the house spirit and adds 
an internal stimulus of competition. No doubt 
equally suitable terms may be found for girls. 
If nothing better is suggested “learners,” or 
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^'^"apprentices/* might in due course become 
^ fully fledged "members." 

[ The Basic Position of English and 
Arithmetic 

As a non-selective Senior School consists of 
those who have failed to reach a fairly high stan- 
dard in English and arithmetic, it follows that 
these two subjects, with all their ramifications, 


by the natural growth in the new environment, 
irregular attendance and indifference are likely 
to improve with a less academic approach, but 
ill-health and sub-normal intellects will always 
remain the problems of the Senior School. 

The Realities of English and^ 
Arithmetic 

English and arithmetic, therefore, must be 
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will absorb a great deal of time. Tho failure 
of these pupils may be due to one or moic of 
the following causes — 

(«) Late development. 

(ft) Irregular attendance for various reasons. 
f (p) Indifferent health. 

^ (<i) Apathy. 

^( 0 ) Mental incapacity. 

4istribution of the subjects of English and 
should be made, in order to correct 
firevibus hindrances to success. The 
of late development is removed quickly 


tackled on fresh lines. These subjects must be 
made as unacademic as possible, and shown as 
real practical subjects of prime necessity in this 
working world. For, without an inducement to 
a strong interest in these fundamental subjects, 
the Senior Schools cannot fill the gap in post- 
primary education, for which they arc intended. 
Legible writing with correct spelling, good sen- 
tences and clear speaking and reading are the 
outward signs of a well trained and orderly mind. 
Similarly, accuracy in ordinary calculations 
and ability to measure are only the usual 
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accomplisliments, which all must possess before 
they can proceed to the real joys of learning 

To this end, continual attention should be 
drawn to the importance of these basic subjects, 
and in the first year a larger proportion of the 
time-table may be devoted to them With an 
approach "by way of realities and practical 
applications, interest will be maintained, a 
good groundwork will be sccuied and the 
success in the second and third years will be 
assured 

Co-ordination ivithout Over- 
specialization 

Throughout the school, especially if the teach- 
ing is largely in the hands of specialists, we must 
avoid the possible danger of over-specialization, 
by winch the school becomes a number of water- 
tight compaitmcnts arranged accoidmg to sub- 
jects, the relative importance of each being a 
reflection of the pcrsonalitj or enthusiasm of its 
teacher Of necessitv, a three years’ course 
demands a tightly packed time-table, and this 
can be arranged only by a close correlation 
between the various subjects In every subject 
taken m the Senior School opportunities should 
be made to suppcjrt the teaching of English oi 
arithmetic, or develop the co ordination of hand 
and e\e Everv teacher, whether working as a 
specialist or as a class teacher, is a teachei of 
English History, geography, and science are 
certainly other forms of Enghsh, the mateiial 
IS differrtit from that used m a pure English 
lesson, but the reading for information and the 
writing of notes are practical exercises in Eng- 
lish, which should be used to advantage. Dra- 
matic reading, dramatics and verse speaking aie 
the more concrete aspects of literature, the 
importance of which cannot be rated too highly. 
With the interest induced by such treatment 
of literature, reading for its own sake as a 
cultural and imaginative stimulus as well as for 
the joy it gives will often follow naturally. 

Similarly arithmetic surely embraces science, 
geometry, and technical drawmg, simple sur- 
veying and everyday mensuration. These are the 
resdities of arithmetic which should be used to 
the fullest extent in support of this difficult and 
rather academic basic subject. In this way the 
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subjects of ail ideal curriculum for the Senior 
School blend together, and form a single unity, 
which can be appreciated by the non-academic 
mind of the average pupil. 

With regard to practical work in its narrowest 
sense, we must make sure that such work is 
really worth the time that it takes. If it does not 
directly support the English or Arithmetic, it 
should do more than afford a hand and eye 
training. It must reach a definite goal in the 
glory of craftsmanship, for chiefly by that will 
the Senior School pupil find himself, and on that 
alone will depend his rise in life. Boys who have 
had a well balanced three years' course in wood- 
work, metal work, science and applied art, 
and girls who have taken a similar course in 
housewifery, domestic science, needlework and 
applied art should take an intelligent interest 
in the things about them, become useful work- 
people, and be able to enjoy to the full the 
leisure they will earn. 

Allocation of Periods 

Bearing in mind the close relation between sub- 
jects, which has been suggested, the distribution 
of work given, suggested in Fig. 4, offers a well 
balanced time-table in illustration of what can be 


done with the available time. It will be noticed 
that arithmetic has been arranged for the saute 
periods in the first and second years, in order to 
permit of that cross classification so necessary 
if the general interests of the pupils shall be 
satisfied. In many ways it will be seen that the 
first year is an intensive course ir^' preparation 
for the real work of the later years, in which 
no good work is possible without a firm back- 
ground of the simpler fundamentals. It will, 
of course, be understood that this time-table 
analysis is not presented as one suitable for 
particular schools, but as a working basis which 
would need adaptation according to .school and 
staffing conditions. 

It is the firm conviction of the writer that the 
success of the Senior Schools depends on the 
elimination of that sense of inferiority which 
results from lack of success in the examination 
for entrance to Secondary or selective Central 
Schools, the substitution of a joyous interest in 
the realities of life and the development of that 
glory in craftsmanship which is so rapidly fading 
from our working lives. The material is far from 
hopeless. With the right approach, the interest 
is assured. The will both to learn and to do 
follows and the true end of education - the mak- 
ing of good citizens — is reached. 
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T he great problem that confronts the 
Senior School is that of preparing its 
pupils to enter prematurely the life of the 
adult world. At an age when other more fortu- 
nate boys and girls are in the midst of their 
school careers, these children have thrust upon 
them the arduous task of earning a livelihood, 
and the many responsibilities consequent upon 
this. Before they can be adequately equipped, 
they will leave the shelter of child life and enter 
a heedless, bewildering adult world. The best 
effort and most careful thouglit of those respon- 
sible for the Senior School must therefore be 
concentrated upon providing for these boys and 
girls a miniature world, in which they can have 
some practice in the art of living and be in some 
measure prepared for the task that awaits them. 
Thus the apathy that so often results when they 
encounter the overwhelming impact of life in 
the world of men and women may be avoided. 

The School World 

The life of the school must be such that in it 
the pupils may find scope for all their activities, 
and learn to practise self-discipline. It should 
enable the pupils to learn by practice how to 
adjust themselves to their environment and 
make it subserve their development. In Senior 
School life the boys and girls should begin that 
self-development which, if continued when school 
days are over, will make life rich and full. The 
school life should be but the beginning jof a life 
’ so full of zest and power and widening interests 
that the circumstances of the larger world shall 
not only fail to crush it, but shall provide the 
: means of growth and of entering into a more 
^ abundant life. 

' While the work of those who are striving for 
better housing conditions and other social 
improvements is invaluable, we have to face the 
fact that the universal acquisition of pleasant 
and hygienic environment must of necessity be 
a matter of slow growth. The Senior School, 
'therefore, should be a training-ground in which 


the children learn to develop, by practice, the 
power to use their circumstances as a means of 
growth, and not to be mastered by them. 

Curriculum, organization, and atmosphere 
should all be made to serve this purpose of the 
life of the school. 

The Curriculum 

The content of the curriculum should be 
determined by its value to the scholar as a means 
of interpreting life, as an aid to fulfilling life, or 
as a source of present and future enjoyment of 
life. The standard for both subject and method 
of teaching should be, “ What will it contribute 
to the equipment for living of the boy or girl? 
What is it worth in the fonnation of men and 
women?'' This introduces a new ‘'ought*' 
into school : not “ What ought a pupil to know? " 
but “What ought the school to bring to the 
development of the lives of the pupils? " 

Knowledge 

All children, even those who develop slowly, 
find much to interest them outside the daily 
routine of life. It is for the teacher to stimulate 
and direct this interest, and to widen its scope. 
Interest in men and women can become desire 
for knowledge of people the world over, of their 
lives, occupations, and problems — ^then the 
geography lesson becomes an integral part of 
the general knowledge of life. Interest in the 
lives of men and women of past ages, in their 
desires and attainments, their struggles for know- 
ledge and freedom, can be satisfied as interest-, 
ingly in a history lesson as in a fictitious story^ 
book. The pupil's vague wonder about the phe-; 
nomena of everyday life is easily converted inter 
enthusiastic interest in the science course. !£ 
our pupils learn listlessly and indifferently, 
should question our method of approach to ana 
our presentation of a subject. .| 

Given the right methods of approach to thl 
various subjects, and the necessary co-ordmra 
tion, the pupils' general interest in life can t fea 
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^he way to the natural introduction of every 
^ part of the curriculum. 

'The Creative Instinct 

It is a natural instinct to rejoice in the power 
to make something, whether it be clothes, toys, 
puddings, wireless sets, or gardens. The teacher 
who can encourage the creative urge, and help- 
fully teach the necessary technical skill, is mak- 
ing a definite contribution to the child's capacity 
for leading a full life. But it is imperative that 
handicraft, cookery, dramatic work, art, etc., 
should all be media for the development of the 
child's powers, not means for imitating others 
and producing “something to show.'' 

Now that the Domestic Work Centre is be- 
coming an integral part of the school, valuable 
co-ordination with other subjects is facilitated. 
Groups of girls can, under the teacher's super- 
vision, plan the menu, keeping within a fixed 
amount of “shopping money,'' and, in making 
all preparations for a meal well cooked and 
served, they will learn to feel the creative joy 
of home-making. It has been found that, if the 
head mistress and other members of the staff 
occasionally share the mid-day meal at the 
centre, this not only proves an incentive to the 
preparation of the food and of the tables, but 
also provides valuable opportunity for encour- 
aging the art of conversation. 

Beauty 

Neither adult nor school life is complete 
unless the desire for beauty is stimulated and 
satisfied. Our pupils will respond to beauty in 
form and colour and texture — art, craft, and 
nature study should have a place in tlie curric- 
.ulum. They will respond to beauty in sound 
imd movement — we introduce music, speech 
^training, poetry, and physical training. 

. If in the Senior School the pupils are encour- 
^ed to find or to create beauty in their environ- 
pJlent, and are given scope for their creative 

B t and handicraft will surely become 
ble part of their equipment for life. 
Lor Girls' School the older pupils were 
to solve the problem of adapting one 
to the needs of a small family— the 
ess's room was made the subject of 
lient. This project involved the plan- 


ning and making of cheap curtains, to divide 
up the room into three parts, and plans for 
making and improvising inexpensive furniture so 
painted or covered with cretonne as to make the 
little “home" pleasant to live in. The problem 
made demands upon the resource and ingenuity 
of the pupils in the same way as lifo often will 
do when they arc older, and their joy in solving 
the problem and their new confidence in them- 
selves were assets whose worth in the days to 
come were beyond measure. 

There is no lack of subjects which can be made 
the medium through which our pupils .may 
acquire the ability to lead full and pleasant lives, 
but the teacher must not be afraid to experi- 
ment and adapt, remembering that the stimu- 
lating effect of something new on both teacher 
and pupils is worth an occasional interference 
with the established time-table. 

Vocational Tkaining 

The question whether vocational training 
should in any degree modify the curriculum 
cannot fail to occupy the minds of those respon- 
sible for Senior Schools. Without an adequate 
wage one cannot obtain the food and shelter 
necessary for bare existence: only when these 
arc sure is there freedom for healthy develop- 
ment. Should the school, then, attempt to 
teach the pupils those subjects by means of which 
they will cam their livelihoods ? This question 
finds its true answer in the inability of the school 
to undertake such work. It docs nbt possess 
the teachers with the necessary specialized 
knowledge, nor could it ever have them. The 
rapid changes in the modern world would make 
some equipment out-of-date . before the pupils 
had left school, apart from the teacher's diffi- 
culty in keeping really up-to-date in matters of 
business and production. 

What the Senior School can do is to train 
those aptitudes needed for use in local occupa- 
tions. For example, where many girls will enter 
laundries, there should be, in addition to the 
general education, special training in standards 
of beauty and cleanliness, in care and deftness 
in handling delicate materials, in quickness of 
hand and eye and in co-ordfoation of these, in 
development of fine muscular 3kil1. This training 
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is needed for those who work in other places 
than a laundry: those who nurse, cook, bind 
books, or do hairdressing will need it, and it can 
be given without confining a girl’s training to 
sessions in the laundry centre. The same prin- 
ciple applies to other occupations, for both 
boys and girls. 

Organization 

As with the curriculum, so every part of this 
must be tested by its worth in forming men and 
women. It must be flexible, subject to modi- 
fication and growth, as life is. There must be 
room for experiment and development, new 
ideas, and new methods. 

There .should be constant watchfulness, a 
genuine willingnc.ss to see what modifications 
need to be made, and an ungrudging readiness 
to make them. One plan makes for speed, but 
another makes for training in self-discipline — 
the former must give way to the latter. One 
arrangement leaves no pitfalls, is ** foolproof,*' 
but another leaves room to choose (and, inci- 
dentally, to make mistakes) — ^the second must 
be adopted, because it provides practice in 
living 

Devplupment op the Individital 

The organization must be made with due con- 
sideration of the whole pupil, not of his or her 
mental ability alone. Any plan for the school 
which takes no account of age, treating the older 
pupil who is very backward in the same way as 
younger cfiies, violates the child’s personality 
and often does irreparable harm. It is better to 
delegate the special duties of the school to the 
older girls or boys, even at the risk of having 
them performed less skilfully, than to give them 
to younger pupils who may be quicker. A sense 
of responsibility and importance to the well- 
being of the community can be cultivated in the 
slowe.st child, and, with the disappearance of a 
sense of inferiority, mental activity is often 
aroused. An older girl who could spell few words 
and do no sums was appointed map monitor for 
her school. Never was duty more faithfully 
performed. As was natural, praise followed, and 
the office assumed a new importance. The 
attitude of the mistresses, their comments, their 
pleasure, were not lost. Their respect brought 


a new and unsuspected sense of responsibility 
to the girl, and with it a quickened mentality. 
Now an “Old Girl,” she writes a charming and 
correct letter of acceptance to a school function 
—but had she left school as an insignificant 
member of the bottom class, to which licr written 
work might have condemned her, she would 
never have acquired the grace and knowledge to 
write such a letter. 

Learning to Choose Wistiv 

Every pupil must have scope for exorcising 
the power of selection To provide for Senior 
School pupils a world in which there is no choice 
is to introduce an element of artificiality that 
will nullify all that is natural Life is full of 
opportunities for choosing, and, if the practice 
of the school is divorced from life, the school 
principles and ideals may, when the pupil leaves, 
be discarded as being part of the artificial life 
now left behind, and in no way applicable to 
the new and quite different outside world The 
world of .school may be smaller, more sheltered, 
concerned with somewhat diff(*rent probk'ms, 
but it should be a real world, peopled by living, 
growing boys and gills, not by imitative, un- 
thinking, irresponsible children. 

Pupils may choose the heads of their forms 
and the prefects of the school, for even if they 
may occasionally not make the wisest choice 
they will gain experience in considering the 
various factors upon which choice must be 
based, and it is chiefly from realizing our mis- 
takes that we learn to choose wisely. They may 
often be allowed individually to choose the 
medium and the colours they will use for handi- 
craft and art work , from time to time they may 
be allowed to discuss and choose some of the 
poems they .shall learn, the songs they shall .sing, 
and plays they wish to act. Exercising the power 
of choice will bring a new vitality to the work. 

Training for Leisure 

A wide field for the exercise of this power of 
choice may be found in the training for leisure 
which is now a vital part of the work of every 
school. It is natural and delightful for pupils to 
have the opportunity, once a week if possible, 
to join a chosen group (Society, etc.) to read, « 
sew, draw, or do some form of handicraft — a$ 
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preparation for using their leisure at home, where choice besieges them. They will expect to 
Wlien they have chosen, the teacher helps them meet various appeals to their time, thought, and 
to acquire skill, and they can be allowed, at the allegiance — they will continue the school fashion 
end of a term, to change to another group if they of making a definite choice, 
wish. The groups arc not identical with the The need for a reference library in the Senior 
forms in the school, but, sharing a common School is now realized. At least in the upper 
interest, the members find much pleasure and part of the school a period should set aside 



Fig. I 

A Discussion on the Choice of Wall Decoration 

In one senior school many interesting discussions have been based on such topics as I'il, superior 
background for pictures supplied by the modern plain j)aper as opposed to the older type of over- 
decorative patterned paper, the girls having re-papered the room, le.aving one strip of the old paper 
for demonstration — such discussions having the dual value of providing bases for discussion and .also 
training for post-school home-making. (See also the chapter " Pnactice in Spoken English.") 


profit in the hour they spend together. The 
field of activities for this group work should be 
wide, including occupations for leisure time not 
confined to the home, such as appreciation of 
music, acting, dancing, singing, visiting places 
of interest, and country rambles. 

Those boys and girls who have had, during 
their school life, opportunities to use their power 
• to choose will not, as the school doors close be- 
.jWnd them, clutch at the first available means of 
^:filling their time, at the first recreation sug- 
k||^ed, at the first leader they meet, in a world 


for the pupils to use this library, thus learning 
to exercise the power of choice in such a way 
that they will later take full advantage of the 
Public Library. 

The Atmosphere of the School 

This is perhaps the most difficult factor of 
school life to deal with, depending as it does 
more upon what the teachers are and what they 
value most in life than upon what they say, for 
imconsciously those in authority create an 
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■ titmosphere through their own practice in the 
art of living. 

The standards by which they constantly judge 
thought, word, and deed become unconsciously 
the standards by which the children judge. This 
is a responsibility which all who teach should 
bear constantly in mind, for the unconscious 
influence of a teacher’s life is both powerful and 
far-reaching. 

It is diflicult for adults to be always consistent, 
but it is important that they should be so far 
as pos.sibIc, for their words of praise and blame 
can easily establish false reasons for action in 
the minds of the pupils. It is no easy matter for 
the teacher always to see effort even when it 
does not succeed, to see progress even though 
there is no marked attainment, to see right 
motives even when they fail to reach fruition, 
but this true vision must be attained by the 
teacher who wishes to avoid giving the pupils a 
false sense of values. 

The teacher must, too, understand the bodily 
needs, development, and demands of the pupil. 
It is all too easy to tell the big boy or girl that 
a smaller child puts him or her to shame — ^liut it 
is quite wrong. The small child’s energy is con- 
served in a tiny, slowly growing body, while the 
larger child of the same age, with the heavy 
demands of quick growth to be maintained, has 
little spare energy for mental development. If 
there is to be the right atmosphere in-thc school, 
the teacher must have real understanding of the 
slow child, and it must be remembered that the 
best teachers are needed for the slowest pupils. 

If the teacher has a real respect for the per- 
sonality of each pupil, quick or .slow, the distance 
which always stretches between two generations 
is reduced to a minimum. Critical faculties and 
the art of arriving at reasoned conclusions will 
develop only if each boy and each girl is sure that 
any expressed opinion will meet with genuine 
interest and respect. Until the freedom that 
comes with this certainty is accorded, the boy 
will venture only those opinions that he thinks 
' may not sound too foolish, the girl will say only I 
what she thinks other girls are thinking. With- I 
‘mit this real respect, genuine thinking will be 
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suffocated, and borrowed opinions will under’ 
mine living thought ; with it, powers of obser- 
vation, comparison, selection, criticism, and 
judgment develop steadily. 

Discipline 

One of the signs of a healthy atmosphere is a 
growing capacity in the children to understand 
the reasonableness of the rules by which the 
.school life is regulated. They may, indeed, see 
the part they play in determining these rules. 
A new game runs through the school, threaten- 
ing to intrude into the life of the classroom and 
spoil the orderliness of stairs an4 corridors. 
A^ere the spirit of the school is a living one, 
and where co-operation between teachers and 
pupils is a vital force, the pupils may be helped, 
preferably by the Head during Assembly, to 
face the fact that by their own self-control or 
lack of control they themselves will determine 
whether the new game must be "outlawed” or 
not. By degrees this training and practice will 
lead to a new realization of cause and effect, of 
the relation betwee.’: niisdomeanours and laws, 
and of the ijltcrdepcndencc of all who share the 
school life. This is, incidentally, an invaluable 
practical lesson in citizenship. 

Conclusion 

of the greatest handjj^’.ps to progress is 
Ihe widespread tendency judge new things 
(whether in the world of mechanical invention, 
0^^ fashion, or of mental achievement) by the 
?t,andards established for the older institutions. 

order to appreciate the potentialities of the 
hew Senior Schools, teachers must put aside 
^econceived standards of academic achievement 
Iwtablished by other types of school, and must 
i.ealize that in these schools a new standard of 
lachievement demands recognition. When the 
, pupils who leave Senior Schools, by continuing 
t the life begun in them, enter with healthy bodies 
and alert minds into a full, rich life, with ever- 
widening interests and new avmues of sel^ 
development and service to the community*', 
that standard is attained. 
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T he movement towards the establishment 
of large Senior Schools, as recommended 
in the Hadow Report on the Adolescent, 
should allow for a better organization within the 
age group ii plus to 14 than was possible when 
Upper Departments had to organize in the same 
number of classes for all ages of children from 
7-14 years 

At the present time there are certain types 
of school for the more gifted children — Second- 
ary and Central — ^and also for those of more 
practical bent — ^Trade and Technical ; but there 
is only one type for the mass of average and 
low average and dull children, who, after all, 
together form approximately 75 per cent of the 
school population 

Although it docs not appear that the time 
has yet come when more types of school will 
be available for these cliildren, yet there is no 
doubt that the new type of organization should 
considerably facilitate the j^roblem of arranging 
groups for the dull and backward 

In one sense the problem of the dull and 
backward child is not so great in the Senior 
as in the Junior School, for in the latter the 
whole range of ability from 70 per cent upward 
will be found, but in the Senior School, the 
Secondary and Central Schools having taken 
their selected quota of children, the range of 
individual difference will lie, for the most part, 
between 70 per cent and no per cent. 

In another sense, however, the problem of 
the Senior School in relation to the dull and 
backward child is a more peculiar and difficult 
ipne. In the Junior School the problem was a 

B lemic one, in the Senior School it bc- 
reasingly a social one. This change is 
e fact that those backward children 
r the Senior School will be the real 
I backward^** those who are innately 
iherefore permanently backward, since 
ssume that those children whose back- 
was due to one or more of the acci- 
iises, as enumerated in The Practical 
Bocher, wiU have caught up in the 


Junior School, as the result of the analysis of 
their difficulties and the application /)f special 
methods to remedy these. 

Emotional Difficulties 

In addition, there is the important factor of 
the children's growth and their changing emo- 
tional attitude towards life and towards them- 
selves, incident to the dawn of adolescence At 
this most critical period they are faced not only 
by the consciousness of academic failure, but 
also by the fast approaching need of earning 
a living. 

It is obviously the duty of the Senior School, 
then, to find some niche in the practical world 
into which such children may fit, "make good," 
and gain self-respect and self-confidence. In this 
part of their work tcacheis can gain much help 
and information on the question of vocational 
guidance from the Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology. 

Since the new entrants to the Senior School 
are in most cases drawn from two or three 
Junior Schools, it is advisable for the Head 
Teacher to gain some estimate of the range of 
ability of the children who will form the back- 
ward group, apart from the record of educa- 
tional attainment that will accomoany the chil- 
dren from their old school. 

The administration of some form of intelli- 
gence test is best for this purpose. If expense 
IS a consideration a Group Test might be used, 
such as Spearman's Group Test of Intelligence, 
or Ballard's Junior Group 'Test. Both of these 
Tests can be given orally to groups of children, 
there is a minimum of writing, and the test is 
easy to correct. On the other hand, if a pic- 
torial, non-verbal test is required, Sleight*<> 
Non-Verbal Test (Harrap) would probably 
yield more reliable results with the dull and 
backward, since even the small amount of 
writing and spelling involved in the two 
former tests may be a source of discourage- 
ment to them. 
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The results of the test should then be com- 
pared with the attainments record from tlic 
Junior School. Teachers who are genuinely in- 
terested in the problem of backwardness might 
in addition devise some form of questionnaire 
to be given to the group — a questionnaire 
similar tq the Pressey Cross-out Test, which is 
designed to get at the children's interests and 
emotional attitudes. 

The information derived from these tests 
sliould be available to the teacher who is to 
be placed in charge of the backward group of 
boys or girls, since the work of getting to know 
these children will be much harder than in the 
case of the more average and normal children. 

Indeed, the teacher of the backward class 
needs to be a real psychologist, since the greatest 
problems will arise in connection with the emo- 
tional and temperamental manifestations of the 
pupils. 

It is probably true to say that the backward 
children, especially in the Senior School, are as 
abnormal temperamentally as they are cducar 
tionally, and that the two factors react on one 
another. By the time they have reached the 
Senior School these children know that they are 
backward educationally, and witli this realiza- 
tion comes some form of reaction to school life 
as a whole. 

This may be of one of two kinds : a child may 
express his ^clings of inferiority by truculent 
aggression, he may become tiresome or difficult 
in class ; or he may behave in a way that is the 
exact opposite of this, he may be apatlietic and 
indifferent, loth to enter into any kind of active 
work, and show sullcnness on the least pro- 
vocation. The feeling of failure aroused in 
relation to the ordinary school subjects must be 
compensated by one of success in activities that 
count in the school life as a whole, as well as in 
the special new subjects peculiar to the curric- 
ulum devised for the special class. 


For this reason, the relation of the backward 
class to the rest of the school is of supreme 
importance. The class, which must of necessity 
work as a somewhat isolated whole for many 
of its activities, must not be wholly cut off 
from the school routine— the class system should 
be cut across by some form of cross-classification 
for certain subjects, and by the incorporation 
of this class in the "House" system, a form of 
social organization that is becoming increasingly 
common in our elementary .schools. 

Then, too, in the functions and celebrations 
of the school, this class .should be giveii a part. 
Exceptional dramatic ability can exist with edu- 
cational backwardness, especially in the case of 
over-emotional and difficult girls. 

To be given a part in a school play may be 
the means of changing entirely a girl's whole 
attitude towards school. 

Again, the.se children often have social gifts, 
wanting in the educationally more proficient, 
and these gifts can be made use of in a variety 
of ways. We shall refer again to this point under 
the heading of curriculum. 

The .spread of Child Guidance Clinics is doing 
much to assist in the skilled treatini*nt of diffi- 
cult emotional conditions among backward chil- 
dren. In the.se clinics a psychiatrist and a psycho- 
logist, specially trained for the work, .seek to 
•diagnose the causes of maladjustment, while a 
social worker inquires into the home and .school 
conditions. 

('ase conferences are held, when the inform- 
ation gained from the.se various sources is 
pooled together. As a result, the workers in 
the Clinic arc not only able to attempt .some 
form of remedial teaching designed to aid the 
backwardness in question, but they are also able 
to offer suggestions, both to the home and the 
school, which may do much to remedy the emo- 
tional disturbance that accompanies the con- 
ditif)n ot backwardness. 


CURRICULUM, TIME-TABLE, AND SYLLABUS 

The schools themselves can do much to help writing, and arithmetic. The curriculum should 
the older backward boys and girls, if they reso- be considered from the point of view of those 
lutely abandon the idea of a curriculum con- subjects which the children themselves feel to 
edv^ in terms of an academic standard of be valuable. 

attainment which involves skill in reading. At least half of each day should be spent 
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various types of physical and manual activity, 
and towards the end of the school course the 
time spent in this way should be increased to 
as much as three whole days 

In the large Senior Schools, with an age range 
of II plus to 14 years, it will probably be possible 
to arrange for two groups of backward children 
— II plus to I 2 i years, and 12^ to 14 years 
Where the size of the school will not permit 
of two groups being formed, then ther^ should 
be cross classiliration for such subjects as arc 
not wholly dependent for success upon some 
degree of educational attainment 

I. Curriculum for the Younger 
Group II plus to 12I 

In order to make an entirely fresh start this 
group would appioaeh the stud> of ge(jgia])hv 
history nature study reading composition and 
writing through the medium of the Pioject 
Method 

Ihrough this type of activity not onl\ will 
new ideas be aeciuircd in a natuial and related 
manner so that the\ arc more likely to be 
remembered, but a great impetus will be given 
to reading, writing, and composition and even 
to arithmetic m some of its brandies since for 
the hrst time in then school histoiy the c hildreii 
will be able to perceive the value and the relation 
of these tool subjects to their othei interests 
and purposes 

A few examples of typical piojccts mi\ be 
given. 

A ‘*Food Project ” 

If this IS approached fiom the point of Mew 
of the children's own food, it is bound to prove 
interesting since eating is one of the natuial 
fundamental interests If the food pioject ec^uld 
be extended and developed through cookery for 
boys as well as girls it would be excellent J3ut 
p any case, if there is any available piece of 
waste ground or garden attached to the school, 
*%ome primitive cooking m the open air might 

s attempted 

^ The question of food can be dealt with under 
ach headings as, for instance, breakfast, dinner, 
, or supper Lists of objects consumed at the 


different meals can be made out by the teacher 
and children together (Note the opportunity 
for introdui ing new spellings ) 1 he class should 
then be divided into pans, each pan of children 
undertaking to discover all that they can in 
connection with some object eg tea, cocoa, 
marmalade fruits fiicdfish etc A time should 
be given in school for writing down what has 
been disc ovc ted This ofhrs excellent oppor- 
tunity foi composition of a purposive t>pc In 
01 del to stimulate- leading the teacher must 
piovide simple books of the infoimative type, 
so that the childien can supplement the informa 
tion that they have obtained at hrst hand, but 
thc^se books should not be available until the 
thildun have exjKncnced the responsibility of 
getting infoimation for themselves 

Discussions about the \aiious foods will now 
take place am stones or histones connected 
with them can be told the places from which 
thev come can be found on maps pictures of 
the places can be obtained from vaiious scjurces, 
eg the I mpiie Marketing Board 

In addition simple experiments can be made 
with law iihitc rials so that the childrin can be 
led to understand elenic ntary ideas of the chem- 
istry of food c g why do we put new potatoes 
into boiling watei incl old potatoes into cold 
water to cook them ^ 

I he childien should build up their own Record 
Books m which arc draw mgs compositions, 
extracts fiom books that they have read ad- 
\ ertiscnu nts wrappers from fiuits, maps etc 

With the exception of a shoit laily lesson 
in the practice of irithmetic, the whole morning 
session could be spent in this work especially 
whcie it involves gaidenmg or expeditions (to 
be refeiied to latci ) It will be found to provide 
mote than the average amount of reading, 
witing ind c^omposition found m the ordinary 
school time-table 

III connection with such a Projcc,t the collect- 
ing impulse may be fostered, this instmct is 
strong in the Junior School, but has by no 
means disappeared m the Senior School child. 
Now it can be definitely directed into educa- 
tional channels, eg the children can collect 
printed wrappers, covers of boxes, cigarette pic- 
tures, post cards, fruits, and other objects, as 
well as all kinds of advertisements 
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The work of classifying these collections can 
be carried out in different ways: for instance, 
large sheets of white cardboard can be headed 
with the names of countries — ^England, Wales, 
Canada, Australia, Denmark, etc. ; the objects 
collected can be attached to the card bearing 
the namet-of the country from which they come. 
A simpler form could be the two divisions of 
animal and vegetable, or again the collections 
could be arranged as Food Good for Afan, Food 
for Animals, and so forth. There is, in fact, 
hardly any end to which the collecting impulse 
might not lead. 

History can be introduced both as the history 
of the origin of different foodstuffs (e.g. tea and 
potatoes) and their introduction into this 
country, or even as a study of food in earlier 
times as compared with the present day, e.g. 
accounts of meals or feasts at different periods 
of history can often be collected from historical 
novels, Varies, or chronicles. 

Visits to farms, factories where food is made, 
e.g. a biscuit factory, places where food is pre- 
pared, e.g. a baker's or a restaurant, are essen- 
tial if the study is to have reality. 

At the end of a study such as this one would 
expect the children to have grown consider- 
ably in vigour and power of attention. Observa- 
tion and power of perception should have been 
considerably developed, while above all a more 
thoughtful, questioning attitude of mind to- 
wards the common, everyday things of life 
should have been aroused and directed. 

Throilghout the children should be actively 
occupied, the classroom discussions if they in- 
volve much sitting still should be kept strictly 
within bounds, much natural discussion be- 
tween teacher and children and between the 
children themselves would go on while experi- 
ments are being made, collections arranged, and 
record books written up. 

The teacher's part is the stimulation of the 
children’s minds by question and suggestion and 
by the contribution of pictures and objects 
Which would be beyond the power of the chil-^ 
dren to obtain for themselves. 

Other Projects 

^ A class of backward boys might sel^ as a 


centre of interest Travel and Transport. AlO 
boys are interested in airplanes, therefore th^^ 
study might begin by the construction of anj 
aerodrome and airplanes. ' 

Next would follow the making of a large map 
either on the floor of the classroom or in the i 
playground. Upon this the air routes could be 
markeii out. 

In simple narrative form, the boys could hear 
the story of the development of air transport, 
could, if they live in London, visit the children's * 
gallery at the Science Museum in South Kensing- 
ton. 

Such a visit would develop the idea of trans- 
port much further, since the comparative de- 
velopment of air, land, and watertransport is here 
presented in concrete and attractive form. From 
such a visit the boys would return to school 
imbued with fresh enthusiasm, to make models 
illustrative of land and water transport. 

Record books would be made, involving 
writing of descriptions of various carts and 
boats, drawings to illustrate them, cigarette 
cards, etc. 

In the manual centre or woodwork room th\ 
boys could be occupied in making boats o\ 
different types ranging from primitive rafts andi 
dug-out canoes to fully rigged model yachts. \ 

Upon the stories of adventure and exploration \ 
that should be told in connection with this^ 
project, there is no need to dwell, since they 
will be familiar to all readers ; suffice it to say 
that, if they are told in relation to the practical 
activity upon which the boys arc engaged, they 
will be likely to make a much deeper impression 


than if presented in the usual academic way. 

In schools where there is a field or waste pieces 
of ground attached or in a rural area where 
there is a school garden, a River ” project might 
be launched. This might be worked by both 
boys and girls together. ^ 

The course of the river could be laid, model^ 
bridges of different types (from a simple foo^j 
bridge to a suspension bridge) constructed, locl6| 


could be planned, towns and factories built, anq 
as the river nears its mouth a model dock cu 
be bu^t and different kinds of shipping inWM 
<\viced. 

A pix>iect of this type leads directly 
study of geography. The bo}^ wiU 
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r idy the river m their immediate vicinity, but 
addition, at the moment when the interest 
rivers is at its height, they will be prepared 
%o hear about and read of the great rivers of 
’^ther countries — of the Amazon and the Missis- 
Idppi, of the St. Lawrence and the Groat Lakes, 
of Livingstone and Stanley in Africa. 

If the narrative work is accompanied by rough 
and rapid construction in either clay or pulp, 
or by pictorial illustration, the descriptive work 
will make much more impression. As has just 
been indicated, history in the form of “hero” 
tales of adventurers will accompany such 
work and make it a living story of man’s 
achievement. 

II. Curriculum for the Older 
Backward Boys and Girls 

For the older boys and girls, work on piojcct 
jlines should still be continued, although prob- 
ably less time would have to bo given to this 
and more time devoted to diffeient types of 
craft and practical activity. 

Older girls, for example, from 12 to 14, would 
be interested in a “Health” Project — which 
would have ramifications in clothing and dress- 
making, in cookery, laundry, housecraft, per- 
sonal hygiene and elementary physiology, first 
aid, and infant care. 

Older boys might take “Work” as a centie 
of interest. This might begin with a. study of 
the different types of work that go on in the 
neighbourhood — stores, shops, factories, motor 
’/^Works, railway station, docks, harbours, farms, 
pmilding operations, etc., would be visited. In 
jthis way the lads would get some insight into 
he kinds of work that people arc doing, and, 
[nddentally, the teacher might discover some 
id of interest on the part of a boy towards 
fime particular type of work. 

large plan of the neighbourhood could be 
le, and as a kind of hobby occupation the 
l^s might attempt to make from this a model 
^ch would show the position of the principal 
pings — ^the factories, public offices, gas or 
]Mcity works, parks and open spaces. In 

' a very simple course of town study 

n|e, introduced, since in connection with 
action of the Town Hall, for instance. 
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the boys could hear something of the work that 
is done there, 

III. English, Reading, and Dram- 
atic Work 

The teaching of English to backwi,rd boys 
and girls is often a real difficulty. In the first 
place, these children are generally poor readers. 
Even when the mechanical difficulties have in 
a measure been overcome in the Junior School, 
their reading in no way resembles that of the 
average boy or girl of their age, nor do they 
appear to derive much pleasure from reading 
the books that are usually to be found in class- 
room and school libraries. 

Yet adolescent boys and girls of the backward 
type who have left school arc frequently to be 
seen absorbed in some small booklet or paper. 

It seems then that it is not that reading 
has no intciest for them, but rathei that the 
type of book that is piovided in school is 
unsuitable. 

(ienerally speaking, the books provided for 
backward readers are unsuitable in two respects, 
the actual language is too difficult and the 
sentences arc too long and involved. 

Reasoning power, where written material is 
concerned, is not strong in the dull and back- 
ward, therefore they require books that are 
written in fairly simple language, and in short 
crisp sentences. The books should also be well 
illustrated. The mateiial of the books must, 
however, be of the type to fit tl l emotional 
development of the children. 

In this connection, the results of a small 
questionnaire on interests in reading, recently 
given to a group of backward boys between 
the ages of ii and 14, is suggestive. Their pre- 
ferences are for "Adventure,'' stories of "travel 
on land and sea," stories of animals, e.g. the 
"Jungle Books," talcs of school adventure, 
stories of mystery — "that give you a thrill." 
For these tastes the cheap literature that can- 
be bought for a few pence frequently caters. 

The need, then, is for books of the types 
suggested above, but written in quite simple 
language. In addition, there might be books 
of the simple informative type: "How things 
are made," "Where things come from," etc., 
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a wealth of papers and magazines, over which 
the children can brood at odd times, and, above 
all, an encyclopaedia well illustrated. In the 
writers* experience, interest has often been first 
aroused by this means. It is then a fairly 
simple matter to lead the interest into other 
channel?. 

Spelling, writing, and composition arc almost 
invariably a source of great trial to the dull 
and backward children. Indications have al- 
ready been made as to the way in which motive 
can be given to these by means of project 
activity. 

What is required is constant practice in 
writing about things the children have seen, 


done more than anything else to promote word 
study, spelling, and use of the dictionary. This 
type of mental activity should form a regular, 
almost daily, part of the curriculum for dull and 
backward children. 

A simple crossword could be drawn out on 
the blackboard in the first instance; subse- 
quently the children could work in groups of 
two or three, while the teacher helps and en- 
courages the slower people, who might other- 
wise give up the task from lack of success. 

All kinds of puzzles which induce vocabulary 
study, such as the word and picture puzzles to 
be found in many of the popular weekly papers, 
should be collected by the teacher. Ihese can 


BUTTER ^ 
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children to think out and tvnte down the nanu s butUnup, anowioot, i upboatd 


experienced, made, or done ICven the dullest 
boy or girl becomes articulate on these occasions ; 
they should then be encouraged to write what 
they would say. 

A groat impetus to spelling may bo given in 
a variety of ways. Dictionaries connected with 
the project work can be made and illustrated 
by each child in the younger class. These can 
be used for constant reference when composi- 
tions are being written. 

If one or two old typewriters and a sign- 
writer can be secured, many boys who liave 
hitherto shown no interest in writing, reading, 
spelling, and composition will become enthu- 
siastic over the work. 

The making of a weekly "news'* sheet or 
newspaper, by means of a signwriter, or typing 
a monthly magazine of classroom activities, will 
not be beyond the ability of these children and, 
again, provides a motive for correct spelling. 

The pursuit of crossword puzzles has probably 


be reserved foi use at tlie end of the afternoon 
session, and would help to icvive the flagging 
energv of mind and body so often to be seen 
in classes of backward children at the end of 
the school day — a condition due more often to 
ennui than to real mental fatigue. 

Games of the word making and word taking 
type, competitive games with pencil and paper, 
e g. making words from a long word, are also in- 
valuable for promoting mental jilertness in 
relation to spelling. 

A few suggestions for games of this type will 
now be given. 

I. Finding Names of Objects. 

A box containing a collection of pictures of 
jeommon objects, two or three on a card (se^ 
Fig. i). The children are provided with pap^ 
and pencil. Each card is interpreted in turn 
and the name written on the paper. The spelliM 
is afterwards checked by means of a dictiona^g 
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2. Finding Names of Places. 

For this game a collection of pictures in a box 
(pictures cut from catalogues will do if the 
teacher is not much of an artist). The children 
are supplied with a map, say, of England or of 
their own town, or with a railway or bus or 
tram route plan. 

The game can be prepared in two ways — 

{a) Each card can have one picture, represent- 
ing a place name with the addition of a few 
letters (see Fig. 2). 

Or— 

(b) Two pictures, each representing part of a 
name, can be put together (see Fig. 3). 


dealing with the interests referred to in con- 
nection with reading will be much appreciated. 
Poems with simple strong rhythm, with clear-cut 
images, with straightforward direct arrange- 
ment, that tell of what people do, tales of great 
fights, of stirring exploits, and tales of humorous 


fold 







(Seaford) (Sevenoaks 

Fig. 2 


3. ^ Sentence Puzzles. 

little more advanced is a game in which 
a sentence is represented in jricturc form. 
Proverbs can be used for this. 

4. Word Square Puzzles. 

These must be very simple at first, but grad- 
ually more difficult ones can bo made up, e.g. 
the word pan could be given, and the children 
shown how to make a word square with it, thus — 


pan 


ten 

' 

cat 

are 


eye 


ate 

net 


net 


ten 


Motive for better handwriting should be 
found — especially towards the end of the course 
— through letter writing, particularly business 
letter writing, learning to fill up forms, such as 
motor licences, introducing printing in block 
capitals, etc. 

Some work in lettering could also be done 
through the art work - making posters in paper- 
cutting or painting with suitable inscriptions. 

Literature is often neglected in the classes for 
dull and backward children. It is felt that time 
ctonot be spared from the more useful subjects 
for this and that in any case literature is beyond 
%he reach of the children’s imagination. This is 
buite a mistaken notion. Provided that certain 
principles are kept in mind in selecting material, 
were is no reason why the work should not be 
the greatest pleasure and value. 

^^oems, stories, and ballads that embody tales 


situations, arc suitable literature for these rela- 
tively simpler minds. 

Above all, the literature should be capable 
of interpretation in dramatic form. Both boys 
and girls can be freed from self-consciousness, 




{Tonbridge) 

Fig. 3 


can be taught to speak well, if an approach is 
made through dramatic work. 

For this dramatic work properties must be 
constructed. This, again, gives motive for all 
kinds of handwork activities, which in turn lead 
the children back to books, since they will need 
pictures and descriptions to help them plan their 
properties in some cases. 

Finally, the playlet must be performed to an 
audience, and, in this way, the class can be 
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made to feel that it is able to contribute to 
the corporate social life of the school — a point 
the importance of which was emphasized in the 
earlier part of this chapter. 

IF. Arithmetic 

There is, perhaps, no subject of the curriculum 
where the emotional attitude of a child is so 
potent a factor in maintaining or increasing the 
degree of backwardness as in arithmetic. 

In this subject, where each step is logically 
dependent on the preceding work, the effects 
of backwardness or failure to understand fully 
any new work are cumulative. As a result, the 
child goes from bad to worse, becoming more 
and more confused mentally, by trying to learn 
new processes before he has really overcome 
earlier difficulties. 

The whole situation is frequently further com- 
plicated by the fact that he tries to make his 
own adjustment by inventing methods-^- say, of 
working subtraction or division. His condition 
finally is this — it is not that he does not know 
a certain fact or process, but that he knows 
it incorrectly and by constant repetition has 
firmly established the mental processes involved 
in these wrong methods of work. 

Probably, too, he has also developed bad 
habits of work, such as finger counting, making 
dots or strokes, or other devices peculiar to 
himself, which hamper his progress at every turn. 

Finally, he heartily dislikes a subject in which 
he fails- to win the teacher’s approbation and 
where he usually has to begin each lesson by 
correcting a previous exercise. 

Before he can learn correct methods, he must 
unlearn and forget old ones, a process much 
more difficult, and one which requires all a 
teacher’s skill and patience. 

Before he can do either, his emotional attitude 
towards the subject must be changed. The 
teacher must get behind this emotional barrier, 
break down the inhibition, so that the child 
can approach the subject with eagerness and 
interest. 

This can be done by discarding completely 
for a time the ordinary arithmetic lessons, with 
their mechanical work and "sums,” and by sub- 
stituting for these, other mathematical experi- 


ences which bear no resemblance to the ordinarj 
lessons. 

Geometric pattern making and drawing 
games, practical work, shopping, and taking 
stock are types of work that can be given anc 
that do not involve sums in a book. 

Such work will appeal to the child as bein^ 
really useful and worth while, and if it is skil- 
fully prepared it should also bring home to the 
children the value of practice in mechanical 
work and the need for accuracy. 

This is particularly true of such activities as 
checking stock, keeping the scliool tuck shop, 
scoring at games, and practical jobs such as 
woodwork, measuring u]^ windows for new glass, 
marking out a new football pitch in the ])laying 
field, etc. 

When the teacher feels that the children can 
again take u]) the ])ractice in the essential mech- 
anical work, he should begin with simple exer- 
cises, which are well within his jnipils’ power. 
"Nothing succeeds like success,” wrong sums 
and the conseriuent depression must not be 
risked in this return to formal W{)rk, if the joy 
of success is to complete the work of wiping 
out the former inhibiting emotion aroused by 
failure. 

Such practice work, too, must always be 
given in relation to some need in the practical 
activities— .such as a knowledge of nu'asuremciit 
for woodwork, dressmaking, or gardening; a 
knowledge of money or weight for keeping .shop 
or cooking. 

J^astly, in all .such practice work. Infants’ 
School methods and apparatus or anything that 
the children feel to be babyish must be stu- 
diously avoided. Gf course, some concrete 
material will be necessary, .since with these 
children the practical and concrete a.sj)ect of 
things must be stressed in all subjects, rather 
than the purely academic or abstract. 

In arithmetic, as in other subjects, it must 
be concrete material that suits the age and . 
interests of the older backward children, and , 
the necc.ssary practice in counting, building . 
tables, learning subtraction, etc., must be with . 
objects from their own world. . 4 

In some schools, for example, the boys useS 
ball bearings for building tables, instead of bea4^ 
such as are used in infants’ schools. To us, l 



ffi«]^biraistte<lioh; But W the ' 

I is all tbe dififfence-in the world, 
to retain their self-respect, 
{(modes of practice with concrete material 
nd ip the school stock in the classroom 
OupBoard; indeed this job of giving 
f(^k might \^1 be handed over to the 
(Class. 

rdellhig goods out into "tens" and 
counting up and recording the 
dbbhts given out, is excellent practice and 
' kes the children realize the fundamental 
iaple. of notation, and brings home to them 
.usefulness of number and the need for 
acy. 

^For girls, the checking of needlework and 
)^chm stores, counting bowls, spoons, knives, 
I?-**' in the cookery room, for boys the measuring 
b^pf woodwork stock, would be excellent prac- 
They could, if necessary, also work out 
Is cost of materials in relation to the objects 
Imy intend to make. 

I' In short, the arithmetic must be real and prac- 

■ It is impossible to give a detailed scheme of 
iithmetic in the space available, and, indeed 
unnecessary, as the section on arithmetic 
dU give schemes from which selections can be 
jade by the teacher of the backward class, 
(ere we shall confine ourselves to indicating 
|iat general difficulties may be found among 
ackward children, and offering suggestions as 
^how these may be overcome. 

iT Causes of Difficulty. 



it is not unknown to find a child enter 
^Senior School who has never memorized 
^ost elementary number facts, or made 
|thorndike calls the number bonds such as 
9 ; 9*-6 « 3. 7 - 3 = 4. 7 X 6 = 42, etc. 
,not know the composition of 12, and 
;^d, .subtract, multiply, or divide the 
ftumbera without having to resort to 
' itipg of nods of the head. Even then 
the wrong answer, 
ita^ kiiowledge is obviously essen- 
ho has to keep the simplest .. 
money for snuU 
to3r3 oflsai have to ' 



’'mum. Soihe means 'must 1^ found of training 
this child to make these elementary bonds, which^ 
in normal children are completed in the Infants’.^' 
School. A few suggestions for doing this will be, ; 
made under the headings of "Oral Works " and 
" Games." 

Secondly, Notation is frequently a cause of : 
much stumbling to these children, a*^ difficulty 
that can be traced back to Infants’'' School days, 
where the topic might either have been missed - 
by the child, or badly presented by the teacher. 
This again must be cleared up, but only the 
simple forms of notation need be practised by 
these children, since there will be no object in 
their proceeding beyond thousands— the ab-> 
stract mysteries of the million and hundreds of . 
thousands arc quite beyond their comprehension, : 
and only confuse them unnecessarily. 

It has already been pointed out that parcelling - 
stock into bundles of ten, for the purpose of 
counting and checking, is one of many ways 
of bringing home to sucli children the real value 
and meaning of notation. 

Other concrete methods, such as representing 
numbers diagrammatically on squared paper, 
are equally effective. 

Thirdly, Subtraction almost invariably pre- ' 
sents much difficulty to backward children. 

Subtraction with "borrowing" is essential 
in even the most elementary calculation, and , 
therefore it must be mastered. 

Much controversy has always raged over the 
best method of teaching this somewhat difficult 
process, and a number of teachers stil] believe :/ 
that "decomposition" is the best method for-- 
young children or those who are dull and backf . 
ward. Their chief argument seems to be. thdi^ 
it is a method that can be easily demon^ti^teij^ j 
by the teacher and reasoned out step by, step! 
by the child. 1- .^ 

It is now generally accepted, for two 
reasons, that the method of equal additi^ i^< 
preferable to the clumsy method of deconijMsit# 
tion. 

Firstly, the former method dan be as ^isil^ 
demonstrated as the latter, secondly it can j ' 
readily be made mechanical wd au^nut 
the child, because it is simpler and 
forward. The "reas6nii^^t"ji(tf!wn^ 
i are a/Kofip' ' 
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process of making the working of subtraction 
automatic, rapid, and accurate. 

There is a further matter that must be men- 
tioned in connection with the teaching of sub- 
traction and one that touches very closely the 
backward child. 

This arithmetical process presents so many 
difficulties to a child even after he seems to 
have understood the method, there are certain 
combinations of figures that seem to liave a 
peculiar ditliculty of their own. Three of these 
combinations of figures may be noted. They 
are — 

(rt) The “o” difficulty. 

(t) The "q*’ difficulty. 

(c) The dilficult\ of like liguies. 

Each will be illustrated by an actual example 
from a paper of a dull and backwaid child, 
using the method of equal addition 
(a) The "o^* difficulty— 


3208 

2. 7721 

^738 

1841 

i4<?o 

5682 


In Example i the subtraction of the 'Tike'' 
figure is correctly worked, but the error due to 
it is made in the following operation when a 
compensating “lo" is added, where it is not 
needed. 

In Example 2 the errtjr is in the actual sub- 
traction of like figures This is a very common 
erroi, and is possibly due to ''attraction" of 
figuies or perhaps to an eaily confusion between 
the subtrat'tion and multiplication of like figures. 

These few examples, all of which are taken 
fiom tc'st papeis woiki'd by backward children, 
show the need for a caieful analysis by the 
teacher of a child’s arithmetic crrois, before 
icmedial methods can be applied 


13^x0 
- 6879 


A child gave the answer to this sum as — 
i)^40 

He seemed to firl that it was impossible to 
add 10 to 0 and S(/ a double eiioi otcuis, siiKe 
he did not add 10 to the "u" he aUo failed to 
add the compensating ten in the next operation 
The rest of the sum, however, was toiiectlv 
worked.* 

{h) The “9" difficulty — 

75 ^ 7-4 

3698-6 

3808-8 


This difficulty is somewhat similar to the "o" 
difficulty. When a "9” occurs in the subtra- 
hend, a "0" often occurs in the answer, due 
to the omission of the figure in the top line 
This error only occurs when the "9" is made 
into 10 by the addition of the compensating 10.^ 
(c) The difficulty of like figures. 

Two types of this particular error are fairly 
common in the work of backward children — 


“Proullms" in Akiihmltk and hie Back- 
ward Child. 

1 eachers often say that "pioblems" must be 
omitted from the arithmetic syllabus of the Dull 
and Backward Class. 

'fhis is a misleading statement, since, for sucli 
children, the emphasis should always be on thje 
})iactical and problem, rather than the purelj) 
mechanical, aspect of aiithmetic. Of couise, the 
oidinary arithmetic ])ioblem, artificial and un-| 
real, involving a gieat deal of leading and 
intricate computation, is as useless to thesej 
children as it is so oft(‘n to the normal child. 

For the backward child, the greater part of 
the arithmetic should spring from his practical 
activities, or in any case be intimately related 
to them. For example, a school shop should b6 ^ 
labelled with current prices, shopping problem®^ 
set and woiked out with coins and then recorde 
as “bill" or accounts. Girls can estimate the 
cost of the meals they make in the cooke 
centre— by reference to shop prices. They 
be trained to spend wisely by this means. 
example, cards on which amounts are printe 
3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., los., etc. — can be distribii 
and each girl takes one to the shop, to li 
for a family, either for a specified meal 
a specified length of time, e.g. a week's groc^ 
After the shopping, accounts should be''i 
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^oney checked, and the methods of spending 
discussed and criticized. Similar methods could 
be followed in connection with needlework and 
ather forms of handwork. 

Oral ARmiMiiric and the ThAciiiNG oi* 
Addition and Multiplication Tabli s. 


It is unnecessary to dwell on the irnj)ortance 
! of oral arithmetic. Every teacher knows tliat 



Disc Chart for Number Work 

such lessons must he short, strenuous, ,in(l regu- 
lar if they are to he elfective and stimulating 
I for the children. Originality and variety of 
question is es.st»ntial. 'I'his can he ensured by 
the use of apparatus, such as charts, clock faces, 

S diagrams, etc., to teacli the time, to illustrate 
fractions, number squares for giving practici' 
*in rapid adding, doubling, halving, etc., scries of 
^numbers, such as are found in any .sum. 

Such apparatus serves a threefold purpose*, 
enables the teacher to get out of his ordinarv' 
juestion groove, forms a focus for the children’s 
Attention, and, at the same time, gives them 
^ reasonable amount of help with the calculation 
! each answer. This use of a visual aid seems 
ke the work nearer the concrete than a 
fetion unrelated to any diagram or object, 
letype of chart shown in Mg. 4 can be made 
jjllgiting coloured discs on cardboard or by 


stamping spots with an india-rubber cork and 
endorsing ink. It is worth while having such 
charts as a permanent possession rather than 
sketching them wlicn needed on the blackboard, 
since they need to be accurately and carefully 
printed and can be used in a vaiiety of ways 
for sim])le or advanced work. Such a ghart could 
he us(*d to give practice work in adding in twos, 
fours, eights; for tables both tor multiplication 



i hart Jor VtattiiC in Addition 

and division. The discs could he given dilferent 
money values, halfpence, pence, sixpences, (*tc. 

Fig. 5 is a simple diagr.im tint (ould be 
skeh'hc'd on the blackboard. It ])iovides ex- 
cellent practice in the adding of figures, similar 
to those met in any sum. Children can add 
according to instructions, in columns, diagonally, 
alternate numbers, doubling, halving, etc. A 
competitive element could be introduced into the 
work to make for the greatest possible speed. 

Fig. (> is for rather more advanced work. It 
can be used for subtraction or division, halving 
and doubling, or for practice in money by re- 
garding the difterent numbers as pence, half- 
pence. shillings, or pounds according to the 
capacity of the class. Constant daily practice 
will make the children rapid and accurate, and 
will also give them a real pleasure in numbers. 

Fig. 7 is intended to provide practice in rapid 





.change from one operation to another; any 
numbers can be used to fill the squares. This 
diagram would be best prepared before the 
lesson, as otherwise the children will work the 
examples while they are being put up on the 
blackboard, and the object of the exercise is 
to get rapidity in changing. This tendency to 
persevere with one form of operation when they 
have once started is quite common among chil- 
dren especially backward in arithmetic. 

Another useful piece of apparatus is the clock 
face with movable hands. A number of these 
very simply constructed are useful for fractions. 
The most obvious use of the clock face is for 
teaching children to tell the time (even in the 
Senior School backward children may be found 
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unable to do this). Fig. 8 shows its less well- 
known use for the revision of fractions. . 

Fig. 8 shows J, J, |, and their corresponding 
values in twelfths. Fig. 9 shows J and ^ series 
in relation to twelfths. 

A few examples will indicate the type of ques- 
tion that can be given after the more straight- 
forward work has been done. 

I. How much is— i -Hi; i -H i : H- J ; 

i + I? 

What is the difference between — i and J ; 
i and I ; ,1 and J ? 

Which is the greater and by how much? — 
forf; Jorjl; J or 

Imagine the whole clock face is worth is.; 
etc. What is the value of the shaded 
part in Fig. 86 , Fig. 96 , Fig. qi, etc. . ^ 

If the whole clock face is in area : i sq. yd., 
I sq. mile, etc., what is the area of the shaded 
in Figs. 8 c, U, ga, etc.? 

h Otjier easily sketched diagrams for the mental 
ifi^pietic lesson are such things as— ' 


Flans of the school playground with actti'|I^ 
fictitious measurements. 

Plans of the school neighbourhood for que 
tions in measurement and actual direction. 
Sign post for practice work in miles. 


Games. 


As was suggested in the case of spelling ar 
w'ord study, games can often be employed 1 
give practice in mechanical work of difierei 
types. Lotto, for instance, teaches simple not 
tion, cribbage is excellent for quick additio 
dominoes serves the same purpose. Varieties 1 
snap games can be introduced to give practh 
in multiplication. In this type of work tl 
children's mental powers are not hampered I 



[a) {b) (0 (d) 

Fig. 9 


Clock Face Demonstrating i, J Series 


a feeling of antipathy or hopelessness, as the 
so frequently are in the set arithmetic lessoi 
consequently different number bonds are mae 
easily and often permanently. 


V. Practical Occupation 

Handwork is undoubtedly one of the mo 
important subjects in the curriculum for tSI 
Senior backward boy. It is usually the lesl^ 
in which he finds himself, since among its i 
branches and varieties he can usually fir 
where he can excel and feel the stimv 
emotion of joy that comes from conteitk| 
the work that has been done by his om 

The selection of the right type pf , 
of fhe utmost importance— mere 
patiHn is not sufficient, 'fhe bovs 4 






fmtod and will as well as with their hands. 
; every stage, work should be of such a nature 
to demand attention, develop thought, and 
for resource. To this end, handwork must 
afisfy certain principles — 

'I. There must be definite craft teaching; a 
oy should learn the technique of several crafts 
Imd the use of the necessary tools, c.g. book- 
binding, woodwork, metal work, some forms of 
basketry and weaving. Many of these will be 
combined in objects made by the boys, e.g. a 
stool, to be made in wood, and seatc'd with sea- 


grass or cane. 

2. At the same time, his work must be inter- 
esting to himself, and the objects that he makes 
should be such as he himself or his group could 
use. In short, there must still be personal in- 
terest in work, to act as a lever for overcoming 
difficulties inherent in learning a craft. For 
example an exercise*' in bookbinding must for 
the boy be the making of a case or box to hold 
cigarette pictures, or of a portfolio to hold col- 
lections of pictures and advertisements. The 
best results are obtained if the boys themselves 
suggest Ihe articles to be made. 

3. The backward boy needs to learn a little 
of a number of crafts, since ho can rarely reach 
such a really high degree of proficiency in one 
that it would be profitable for him to pursue 
it to the exclusion of all others. 

Moreover, a variety of work tends to correct 
a very general weakness among backward chil- 
dren, namely, the failure to adapt themselves 
readily to new situations, due to their natural 
slowness of mind. 

^ The variety of perceptual experience given in 
St variety of crafts, and the use of numerous 
|Ools, must make the children more intelligent 


i their general outlook, and therefore more 
^eful in workshop and factory later. 

‘'4 A backward child needs to repeat a process 
^y times before he remembers it, but the 
^her must arrange that the repetition usually 
through the construction of a fresh ob- 
gfe y There must not be the monotony of rc- 
|B|a g again and again the same object. For 
in bookbinding, the making of hinges 
is an important and difficult process 
^H^ls ipuch repetition before it can be well 
make a number of interesting 


objects where this process has to be repeated ; 
e.g. a board game of the draughts or the ludo 
type ; a portfolio ; a pocket book ; a note-paper 
compendium — all require the same type of hinge. 

Types of Work for Backward Boys 

\ 

In addition to the sessions spent in the manual 
centres where the boys will get a systematic 
course in woodwork and metal work, certain 
t3^pcs of work should be carried out in the prac- 
tical room or even in the classroom if it can be 
adapted to the purpose. 

1. Simple Bookbinding. 

This is a very useful and exact craft and as 
such affords excellent training for the boys. 

In the early stages it should include the con- 
struction of such objects as pocket books, port- 
folios, notebooks, albums for cigarette cartls, 
stamps, or snaps, etc. 

Materials used should include cloth for hinges 
and cornels, paper, leather paper, and real 
leather for half-binding. Each of these requires 
a diflerent method of treatment. 

With this craft, too, other crafts can be allied. 
The boys can learn to print their own end papers, 
and decorate and print the covers. Various 
methods ot printing arc jx>ssible, including 
marbling, printing from linoleum blocks, rubber, 
or potato, paste i)ainting, etc. The use of leather 
for half-binding and for corners would lead 
naturally to the construction of objects in 
leather, such as purses and pnek**^ books, when 
the simple elements of tooling can be taught. 

At a later stage, the boys can bind their own 
magazines or papers or learn to re-case books 
that have become ragged and shabb^L This in- 
cludes the processes of mending, sewing, and 
trimming as well as the backing and casing 
which have been partially learned in the earlier 
stages. 

2. Toy Making. 

The backward class should be the workshop 
and the repair shop for the Infants’ and Nursery 
Schools of the neighbourhood. 

Big toys that are really durable offer the 
teacher ample opportunity for teaching theji 
woodwork craft. Engines and trains can 1 ^ 
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made as simple or complicated as the boys’ 
ability or the facilities of the handwork room 
will allow, liig animals such as rabbits, ele- 
phants, camels, etc., can be drawn out upon 
three- or five-ply wood, and cut with fretsaw 
or pad saw. They must then be painted and 
mounted qu stands with wheels. These make 
excellent exercises for the boys, and are most 
acceptable toys for the Nursery School or ('lass. 

Alternalively, these animal shapes can be cut 
in duplicate and joined with a seat to serve as 
small stools or chairs, or the bottom can be so 
arranged as to make a rocking animal — a toy 
tliat is a great favourite witli the small children. 

In the construction of suc'h toys the teaching 
opportunitic’s are infinite. There is the use ot 
the tools required for different purposes, and, 
in addition, tlie boys learn to paint in a profes- 
sional way, by preparing the surfac'o and then 
apphini the coats evenly and thinly. 

Boxes of blocks, dolls’ houses, shops, walls 
for play looms, etc., ccjuld all be made. In fact, 
the needs of the Nursery School and its repair 
work could provide an excellent handwork sylla- 
bus for a class of backward boys, who would 
then more than cover the giound of an ordinary, 
logically graded scheme c)f work. 

There would be the additional advantage of 
working to time and for a purpose— two of 
the characteristics of the woik they will do as 
adults. 

Handicraft for Girls 

The same principles apply to the selec'tion of 
handw'ork for the girls. Tocj much emphasis 
cannot be laid on the fact that backward 
children should not be given mechanical types 
of work, e g. rugwork, weaving, coiled basketry. 
When once tlie fairly easy processes have been 
acquired, these types of activity can be pursued 
with a minimum of real attention and thought : 
this sets the mind free for day-dream or phantasy, 
often a strongly marked characteristic of ado- 
lescent backward girls, and one which it is not 
wise to indulge at this age. 

What is required for these children is wnork 
which is interesting, in which the end can be 
fairly clearly envisaged and a result obtained 
; in a relatively short time. The work should be 


capable of being carried out entirely by tb, 
children themselves, so that qualities of self 
reliance and a sense of responsibility are en' 
gendered. Inaccuracy and lack of attention anc 
thought should wherever possible be brought 
home forcibly to the child through the result. 

COOKI-RY. 

For this purpose cookery is one of the most 
suitable forms of activity. In itself, it is an 
attractive process, and the fact that it brings 
the children into contact with all kinds of ma- 
terials and with such a variety of situations 
makes it of rerd educational value if only the 
teaching is on the right lines. 

Cookery, like woodwork, needs to be released 
from the trammels of the logically graded scheme 
of work; this activity, wliich concerns one of 
man’s most fundamental needs, could then be 
approached irom tlu* point of view of reality 
and the child's interests. 

Whenever possible, the gills should cook a 
complete meal. In any case, they should see a 
complete meal assembled tis the result of their 
c<nnl)incd efforts as a gioup. I 

Meals should be of the type that aie likely 
to occur in an ordinary hoiiK* and should cer- 
tainly include methods of dealing wnth cold 
joints and other remnants of hwid, such as 
vegetables, stale cake, bri*ad, etc. 

Lessons of this type offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for giving the children training in lesouice 
and (’conomy and, above all, for developing 
imagination in cookei y. They also allord oppor- 
tunities for giving instruction in simple food 
chemistry, since tlic girls must learn to reco4)k 
food so that it is not only attractive, but also 
digestible and nourishing. ^ 

School festivals and parties should provides^ 
opportunities for learning the lighter side of ' 
cookery, while, as a counterpart to the work I 
of the boys in nitiking and repairing toys for | 
the Infants' and Nursery Schools, the girls^^^ ' 
occasionally prepare small cakes, jellies!^H 
and give the little ones a tea-party. 

Dome.sti( Handkimft. 

A course of Domestic Handwork, involvM^ 
the use of simple tools to make useful and att)^ H 
live objects from waste material; a couxs^B 1 
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j>le repairs, such as mending objects, putting 
jkhers on taps, learning how to put up brackets 
• a shelf, to use screws, put in rawlplugs, etc., 
fould again be a source of interest to older 
ackward girls. 

With some parts of this work, art and ncedle- 


(Fig. Toa). In the Needlework and Art lesson, a 
curtain could be designed and made for the front 
of the shelves. 'I'he curtain could be decorated 
in a variety of ways: a potato print could be 
cut and a large all-over design printed on to 
a length of unbleached calico (see Fig. lo?;) or 



b 

Fig. 10 

Sd of Shelves Adapted from a Wooden Box 


work could be combined. For instance, the girls 
might easily adapt a wooden box to form a set 
of handy shelves for use in the kitchen, to hold 




Fig. II 
Book Rest 


u 


Fig. 12 

A Renovated Chair 


brushes, polishing materials, etc. The 
lyes should next be decorated with two or 
l^coats of brightly coloured glossy paint 


coloured casement cloth could have an applique 
border of geometric or floral forms (sec Fig. lor). 
The curtain being made up, tlu* girls would then 
learn how to ])ut in screw hooks to hold the 
curtain rod, and thus complete the job. The 
finished object should then become the girls' 
])ossession. 

(iirls could also learn to use a fretsaw and 
could make themselves book ends, a book trough 
or some other simple form of bookcase (see 
hdg. ii). They could weave with sca-grass 
a r.ew seat into an old kitchen or bedroom chair, 
after tlic frame had been renovated with some 
coats of paint (Fig. 12). 

The classroom decoration could also receive 
attention, e.g. the girls in co-operation might 
make a table cover and a curtain for the shelf 
.so often to be found between the upper and lower 
parts of a classroom cupboard. 

A long wooden box, e.g. an orange box, could 
be sand-paperi^d and painted green, and the top 
covered with white or checked American cloth 
to serve as a Nature Table; the task of keeping 
the table tidy could be m the charge of one 



BSjtHId, while all could collect specimens lor opser-^ 
pration. 

^ Jam jars, stone pots, etc., could be collected 
land decorated in a variety of ways. Bags of 
; hand-printed calico could be made to hold 



Fig. 13 
A Work Box 


rafha, odd pieces of material, wool, etc. Decor- 
ated book-covers, portfolios, and nature calen- 
dars could also be constructed. 

Again, the girls could make a set of objects 
for their own use. for instance, they could cover 
hat boxes, or dress boxes, with good patterned 
wall-papers. The possession of an attractive box 
will encourage the girls to keep^their clothes 
more carefully. They could cover a suitably 
proportioned box with cretonne, put a hinge on 


>xne iiu, anu xme aiiu ni ix up as a w 
(Fig. 13). They could also make pc 
comb-cases, purses, or pocket books. 

Enough has been said to show how 
course of domestic handwork could < 
Throughout the course the idea of worl 
a "related whole" should dominate the 
of objects to be made. The logically 
series of exercises has no place here. 

Gardening 

Finally, for both boys and girls Wi 
possible a course of gardening should 
ranged. Quite apart from the educatioi 
that may be made of it, e.g. in the te 
of Biology or practical mathematics, then 
emotional pleasure to be derived from the 
ing of flowers and fruit. It must be rernen 
that the dull and backward will tend t 
joy in leisure, in some practical pursuit or 
— of these gardening is not only the most \ 
.some, but also the most spiritualizing < 
tivities. 

A Garden is a love some thing God wot ! 

Rose plot 

Fringed pool 

Ferned grot 

The veriest school 

Of peace; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not. 

Not God ! in gardens / ivhen the eve is coi 
Nay, but I have a sign: 

'Tis very sure God walks in mine. 
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T he direct and definite study of the English 
language in its present form must be given 
a definite place in the English Course in 
^very Senior School. It is now recognized that 
his definite study, both of the vocabulary and 
structure of Modern English, can no longer be 
iivorced from the "Literature’* aspect of the 
syllabus, nor confined to the " Composition*' 
►ection, but must be definitely interwoven with 
X)th the Reading and the Writing of English, 
further, it must be an orderly, definite, and 
Precise study, designed to inculcate real 
.tandards of "right *' and "wrong ** in the use of 
fnguage, as well as the more relative "good" 
' bad " use of the mother tongue. 

This Language Study will have been well 
|un in the best Junior Schools, and must be 
lued along the same lines, and with methods 
to those used in the earlier years, 
pils, on entry to the Senior Course, will in 
be able to read with some facility, and 
I show, in their speech and in their writing, 
imand of English. They cannot, how- 
expected to be fully aware of the 
and precision of the language, and it 
gly the task of the Senior School, 

, Readier of Senior pupils, to develop the 
in the use and function of the 
l^guage. This is the natural 



course to be followed in dealing with any lan- 
guage * a certain facility in speaking and reading 
the language should piercdc any attempt to 
examine in det lil its form and structure. 

The Modern Method: Intensive 
Study of Literary Extracts 

In the past, the mistake of teachers has been 
to isolate Language Study from Literature, and 
to make it a formal, philological, and gram- 
matical study of uords. The result has been to 
divide up the whole subject of "lagli^h into a 
series of disconnected topics, and to give rise 
to a very artificial, yet apparently endless, 
controversy as to the relative importance and 
inter-dependence of the various subjects of 
Literature, Grammar, and Composition. 

Gradually, however, a more rational view has 
gained ground, and it is now recognized that 
language study, to be really effective, must be 
based upon the language as written at its best. 
For this view, the admirable "Suggestions" of 
the Board of Education can rightly claim much 
credit, since this method of treatment is 
phasized again and again in the important 
chapter on English, as the following extract^ 
will show — 

With a view to training the children in ease and 
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iirLuracy in the use of language the teacher should 
select particular passages, as a rule in prose, and 
preferably from a book of extracts from well-known 
authors. A passage so selected should not be left 
until the children have extracted from it. as far as 
they can, all that it has to give. They should under- 
stand the meaning and use of each word that it 
contains, and construct sentences, using some of the 
less familiar words appropriately. They should grasp 
the .significance of each phrase and sentence ami 
perceive how the ideas arc related. They should 
recognize the general idea of the whole, and sum- 
marize it in their own words. They should apply to 
it such grammatical knowledge as they possess, 
anal\>ing it if they can into its component clauses. 
Finally, the \\liole passage should be read aloud 
distinctly by .some of the pupils, with all the rightne.ss 
of phrasing, pronunciation and intonation of which 
they are capable. 

Practice of this kind is of the greatest importance, 
but it is at pre.sent fcTr too uncommon. In the hands 
of a .skdful teacher it plays the same invaluable part 
as an exercise in translation from a foreign language 
for the scholars of a Secondary School. At first 
progress will be slow, and a few sentences may occupy 
a whole lesson. Hut the value of the work will 
depend upon its quality rather than on its quantity. 
The selection by a child of the right explanation of a 
phrase, whether the explanation is suggested by the 
contt -t or requires recourse to a dictionary, demands 
from him close attention and thought. Hy the 
attempt to substitute one word or phrase for another, 
ami by the teacher’s criticism of his attempt, he 
can gain some elementary’ conception of what is 
meant by precision in language ; of the care, on the 
one hand, with which a groat writer uses words, and, 
on the other, of the vagueness of thought and dis- 
regard of shades of meaning which mark ordinary 
language as used by himself and others. Very care- 
ful preparation by the teacher is es.sential if exercises 
of this type are to be fully succe'ssful. 

In addition to the comprehensive exercise just 
described, the teacher should ctmstantly be devising 
various linguistic exercises on portions of the text, 
to be worked by groups of .scholars, or the class as a 
whole, orally or in writing. Such exercises should 
involve the scrutiny of the vocabulary, form and 
structure of the particular passages, and their object 
should be to render language a familiar medium, 
easily manipulated. It i.s good oral practice to con- 
jure as it were with the verbid materials of a piece 
of English; varying the subject and object; con- 
verting short sentences into long, suborclinate into 
principal, concrete into abstract, active into passive, 
direct .speech into indirect, and vice versa ; or replac- 
ing particular words and phrases by others. For all 
such language experiments the material should be 
found in the books the children are reading, rather 
than specially composed or taken from manuals of 
English. The children will thus learn while still at 
school to rely for progress in English on the only 
means wliich will be open to them afterwards, viz. 
the observation and assimilation of the language and 
style of what they read. {Handbook of Suggestions, 
1927 Edition, pages 97 and 98.) 

The method set out in the extract given above 
eeds no commendation. It is so obviously the 


natural and reasonable method of appro, 
language study that it is difficult to unde 
why it has only been established as a gcr 
accepted practice during the last decade. 

In applying the method, it will be cleai 
the above that the following precautioi 
necessary — 

1. The extracts for .study should be car 
selected. 

2. They should be taken as far as po 
from books that the pupils are actually rea 

3. The most careful preparation of the 
tions and exerci.scs hy the teacher is csscutij 

4. While the work may of course be colh 
and oral, the best results will accrue from 
pendent individual work, wIktc the ques 
arc answered in writing. 

5. The exercises should he as comprehe 
as possible. If these are confined, as in a pre 
generation, to such technicalities as aiu 
and parsing, tlio major part of the benefit v 
the method can give is irrevocably lost. 

Examiners, especially examiners for Sch 
ships and Special Places, have rajiidly recogi 
the value of the im*thod, as involving a 
test of general int(*lligence. 'flius the folio 
is a typical test (actually si't in fheshii 
1931)-- 

JCXTKA( T FOR SlUOY 

F'ive yt*ars arr* pa.st and gont*. It is nine o 
clock on a still, bright November morning; bu 
bells of Bideford cliiirch are still ringing for the 
service two hours after the usual timt*; and in 
of going .soberly according to wont, cannot 
breaking forth every five minutes into a j(X'nnd 
and tumbling heacl over heels in ecsta.sie.s of 
Ilidcford streets are a very flower-garden of al 
colours, swarming willi seamen and burghers, 
burghers' wives and daughters, all in their ho 
attire. The .sliips in the pool are dressed in all 
llag.s, and give tumultuous vent to their feeling 
peals of ordnance of every size. Every stab 
crammed with horses; and Sir Richard Gren\J 
house is like a very tavern with eating and drinj 
and un.saddling, and running to and fro of groom; 
serving-men. Along the little churchyard, p{. 
full with women, streams all the gentle bW 
North J.)cvon, — tall and stately men, and fair 
worthy of the days when the gentry of England 
by due right the leaders of the people, by pe^ 
prowess and beauty, as well as by intellccl,^ 
education. 

And what is it which has thus sent old Bi 
wild with that "goodly joy and pious mir 
which we now only retain traditions in our tn 
of the Rsalms ? Why are all eyes in the chur 
with greedy admiration, on those four weather J 
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mariners, decked out with knots and ribbons by 
loving hands; and yet more on that j^igantic 
figure who walks before them, a beardless boy, and 
yet with the frame and stature of a Hercules, tower- 
ing, like Saul of old, a head and shoulders above all 
the congregation, w^itli his golden locks flowing down 
over his shoulders? And why, as the five go in- 
stinctively up to the altar, and there fall on their 
knees before the rails, arc all eyes turned to the pew 
where Mrs. Leigh of Hurrough has hid her face 
between her hands, and her hood rustles and shakes 
to her joyful sobs? Because there was fcllow^-fecling 
of old in merry England, in county and in town ; ami 
these are Devon men, and men of Bideford, whose 
names are Amyas Leigh of Burrough, John Staveley, 
Michael Heard, and Jonas Marshall of Bideford, and 
Thomas l^raund of Clovelly: and they, the first of 
all English mariners, have sailed round the world 
with Francis Drake, and are come hither to give 
God tlianks. 


< JlUiSTloNS 

,^Describc very briefly the scene in the streets of 
ord on this November morning of which you have 
cad. 

Btate the eentury or period in which the events 
aagined to take place. 

[Why were the four mariners and Amyas Leigh 
• honoured ? 

jfive the meaning of the following: jocum/ peal, 
p, mariners^, personal prowess, ordnance. 
w'as Hercules? 

|se the following words in senlences ot your own : 
bums; gigantie, stature, congret’ulion. 


Irill 1)0 noted that the f|ucstions f^nveii above 
confined to “Langtingc^” but deal also 
l^llgMie actual content of the e.xlract, llie vvliole 
one of gi*ncral comprcliension of the 
lor read. 

Really, as we liavc noted, the exercise should 
naturally out of the adual reading of the 
cither from class books at the moment in 


ipr from books acccs.sible in the school 

I an illustration, we take an extract from 
^ew English Treasury, Senior Book TT 
flan). This new series is intended primarily 
Jading and enjoyment, but in every book 
pe found material for countless exercises 
aguage Study. The following is the con- 
paragraph from the larger extract from 
iMitford's “Our Village,*’ as given in 
j[I (pages 23 and 24). 


Extract 

tiing again up the hill, we find ourselves on that 
ar charm of English scenery, a green common 
?d by the road ; the right side fringed by hedge- 
[and trees, with cottages and farm-houses 
riy placed, and tcnninatecl by a iloublc 


avenue of noble oaks ; the left, prettier still, dappled 
by bright pools of water, and islands of cottages and 
cottage-gardens, and sinking gradually dow-n to 
cornfields and meadows and an old farm-house, with 
pointed roofs and clustered chimneys, looking out 
from its blooming orchard, and backed by woody 
hills. 'J'hc common is itself the prettiest spot of 
the prospect: half covered with low' furze, who.se 
golden blossoms reflect so intensely the last beams 
of the setting sun. and alive with rows and sheep, and 
two sets of cricketers ; one of young imm, surrounded 
by spectators, some standing, some sitting, some 
stretched on the grass, all taking a delighted interest 
in the game ; the other, a merry group of little boys, 
at a humble distance, for wiioin even cricket is 
scarct'ly lively eiifuigh, shouting, leaping, and enjoy- 
ing themselves to their hearts' content. J^iit 
cricketers and country boys are too important 
persons in our village to ])e talki‘(i of merely as 
figures in the landsca])e. 'fhey deserve an individual 
introduction — an essay to theinselv»‘s and they 
shall have it No lear of forgetting the good- 
humoured faces that meet iis in our walks every (lay. 

1 .ANG II AG li 1 ' X 1 ; R(' 1 S KS 

1. Give the nie.ining of dappled, clnstned, spectators, 
landscape 

1. (iive thi; me.ining of — 

(fir) "barked by woody hills." 

\li) " the prettiest spot of the prospect." 

(c) *' an (*ssay to themselves." 

3. (iive other words similar in meaning to peculiar, 
fringed, Icrminalcd, reflect, intett'iclv. 

Give* words opposite in meaning to incgnlnrly, 
sinking, lively, imporlant, good-hiiinoiired. 

5. Use the following words in sentences of your 
own, to show' that yon understand their meaning: 
scenery, avenue, orchard, surrounded, inlerest, intro- 
duction. 

b. The word common has dilferent meanings. Write 
sentences to sliow these. 

7. Why are the oaks here called nnhle '^ 

S. What is meant by humhle in the phrase "at a 
humble distance " I 

(>. This extract contains several coinjound w'ords 
formed of two m^uiis, e.g. hedgermu, farm-house, (iive 
other ex.'imples (^f comjioiind wi^rds this scene 

might suggest to you 

10. The first long sentence of this extract ends at 
"woody hills." KewTile this long sentence, using 
thn^c or four slujrter sentences. 

'Hioso (‘xamplos are illustrative only. 'Fhey 
may bti varied and amplified to any desired 
extent. 

The Method oj Intensive Study 
Applied to Poetry 

In the extracts Irom the Handbook of Sugges- 
tions quoted above, it will have been noted that 
the literary extrac'ts recommended for study- 
are indicated as being preferably “as a rule in 
prose.’* It would appear, however, at first 
sight, that the “ intensive'* method is even more 



applicable to verse than to prose, for the 
limitations imposed by the necessities of 
rhythm and rhyme frequently result in the use 
of words and phraseology in such a manner as 
to be obscure and even meaningless to a child 
at the first reading. 

On the other hand, we must be mindful 
of the bad old days when pupils parsed and 
analysed their dreary way through an English 
classic in verso, without any regard whatever 
to the Ixjauty of its form or content, with a 
resultant distaste for the poem, and even for 
poetry in general, which was most difficult to 
eradicate later. It is, without doubt, to enable 
teachers to avoid such a danger that wise words 
of warning are included in the Handbook of 
Suggestions — 

... it may be. and often is, necessary to explain 
the meaning' of difficult words or phrases in a poem, 
but to treat it as an exercise in the learning ot 
meanings'" or to use it for preliminary lessons on 
grammar or spelling, is a s\ire way of preventing 
any perception of its beauty. 

But — it may be well argued— the perception 
of its beauty,” in dealing with a poem or extract 
in verse, may well include some investigation of 
its structure and craftsmanship, as well as of 
its more emotional content. It is with this 
idea before us, therefore, that we shall venture 
to indicate the possibilities of the intensive 
method of .studying the language and structure 
of verse extracts. 

As a typical example, we shall take a short 
extract from ”Thc Deserted Village,” by 
Oliver Gdldsmith. 

The Village Schoolmaster 
A man .severe he was, and stern to view ; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew. 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
Ihe day’s disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round, 

Conveyed the dismal ti^ngs when ho frowmed ; 

Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declared how much he knew ; 

Twas certain he could write and cipher too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage ; 
And e'en the story ran that he could gauge ; 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill. 

For exn though vanquished, he could argue stiU; 
While words of learned length and thunderous sound ^ 
« Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
gt bead ciould carry all he knew.. 


Exercises based on the above extract 

1. Explain the following phrases — 

(a) "boding tremblers," 

{b) "the day's disasters," 

(c) "counterfeited glee." 

2. Give other words for <:evere, cipher, presage, 
rushes. 

3. What exactly is meant by "the story ran 

4. Rewrite the first two lines of this extract, 
would usually be written in prose. 

5. Give words or phrases opposite in meaning 

(а) "dismal tidings," 

(б) "owned his skill,” 

(c) "vanquished." 

6. This extract contains several noun-clauses, 
are they? 

7. Form noun.s from each of the following; 
busy, measure, argue, amazed. 

8. Give a character-sketch of this village 
master in your own words. 

It will at once be noted that in the cx 
given above, in connection with both pro 
verse extracts, a certain amount of grami 
knowledge is presumed. This is in acco 
with the advice given in the Handh 
Suggestions and quotcil above — "They 
apply to it such grammatical knowledge a 
IwTSsess.” 

The obvious question at onre ariscs- 
is this essential basis of grammatical kno’ 
to be ac(iuired? — a question which les 
once to a discus.sion of the place of Grar\ 
the Course of English as followed in thee 
School. 

English Grammar 

The fires of controversy over the pi 
English Grammar in the Elementary 
have not yet died away. The battle 
furiously before a Departmental Com 
and is fully described in the sub.sequcnt 1 
of this Committee, issued in 1921 {The Te 
of English in England). Opponents of Gn 
stated that it was most unpopular; tb 
idea of its utility as a mental trainin 
fallacious ; that it was of little a.ssistance 
to pupils or teachers as a standard of acc 
that a normal child spoke and wrote, 
matically without learning formal grai 
and that the time usually devoted to Qjs 
could be more profitably spent in the st] 
Literature. Finally, it was claimed tl^ 
great improvement in the writing <4 
observed in many schools ^ dt^-4 



ct thait the study of Literature in these 
replaced the study of Formal 

^e indictment was formidable, and difficult 
Refute, Those who supported the retention 


evidence in Secondary Schools than in Elemett-- 
tary Schools in England. 

The controversy is only seen in correct per- 
spective when viewed in its historical aspect. 
Formal Grammar (usually divorced from both 



"Call a Spade a Spade” 

J‘hilip 1 1 of Macedon (.382-336 b.c.), describing his subjects, said, “ These Macedonians 
are a rude and clownish people who 'call a spade a spade’.” 


I 

I 

i 1 


it 


[imar claimed that the subject had defin- 
iplinary and utilitarian values, that it 
a reliable standard of accuracy and 
n in language, where none other existed, 
t some knowledge of its subject-matter 
tial if any progress was to be made in 
Pd language, especially a classical 
vXt is undoubtedly for this reason that 
' of English Grammar is now more in 


Literature and Composition) occupied a very 
important place in the official "Codes” and 
school time-tables of the nineteenth century, 
and was in turn a direct lineal descendant from 
the narrow classicism of the "Grammar” 
schools of the eighteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and earlier. The original humanistj; 
of the Renaissance did not over-emphasi^ 
"Grammar” at the expense of the content o| 
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Classical Literature, but gradually the study 
of Grammar, mainly because of its inherent 
diflicultics, usurped almost the whole of the 
time devoted in the schools to the Classics, 
though the dangers of such a course were 
evident to thinkers such as Roger Ascham, 
who wrote that *‘to read the grammar alone by 
itself, is tedious for the master, hard for the 
scholar, and cold and uncomfortable for them 
both.” 

Throughout the development of the English 
Elementary School, during the last half of the 
nineteenth century, this undue attention to 
Formal Grammar persisted, and the reaction, 
though slow in developing, was particularly 
violent at its maturity, witli the result that 
Grammar as tlien known was threatened with 
total abolition from the schools. The hostility 
to the subject was everywhere most marked. 
Even the admirable Report mentioned above 
(The Teaching of English in England) includes 
the following striking pronouncement in its 
Introduction — 

We are strongly of opinion that in dealing witli 
literature, the voyage of the mind .should bo broken 
ab little as possible by the examination of obstacles 
and the analysis of the element on which the explorer 
is lloating. 

a graceful literary expression of tlie dictum that 
Grammar should not obscure Literature. Else- 
where in this same Report we read tliat, while it 
is admitted that Grammar is the essential basis 
of the linguistic study of all languages (including 
English), yet if a child is unlikely to pursue such 
study, then “for practical purjioses all that is 
required is the creation of a habit of correct 
speech, and this can be effected through the 
reading of literature and the writing of com- 
IX)sition.” 

But the subject is not so summarily dis- 
missed, and the later Handbook of Suggestions 
(1927) contains some excellent advice on the 
matter, which has had a steadying influence 
upon the .activities of heated controversialists — 

The intelligent study of language will necessarily 
involve some teaching of Grammar. When children 
have acquired a reasonable command of language 
they will realize that it is not an incoherent assort- 
ment of words, but that different W'ords perform 
different functions and arc related to each other in a 
variety of ways. The aim of the teaching of Grammar 
is to explain to them these functions and relation.s. 

The different parts of .speech and their functions 


in the sentence should gradually be taught, and tlS! 
children should have practice in recognizing thenij 
They will be able to perceive that every sentence haii 
a structure and will appreciate the meaning of such 
terms as subject, predicate, object, complement 
l^ater they should be taught to analyse the complm 
sentence and to distinguish the different typcs/ol 
phrase and subordinate clause, according to the parts 
of speech which they represent. They will alsc 
perceive that variation in the function and meaning 
of certain w'ortls is accompanied by variation in theii 
form, and they should then learn certain facts ol 
English accidence and certain rules of syntax, 
coming to understand what is meant, c.g. by con' 
cords, inflexions, moods, tenses, etc. j 

Many other grammatical terms will prove neces-* 
sary, as the scholars, through studying tlu' behaviour 
of words in actual u.se, discover additional points of 
significance in th(*ir form, use, meaning, and r(*lations. 
When once an idea has been clearly grasped there is 
no reason why the teaclier should hesitate to supply 
and employ the appropriate grammatical term. 
Such terms as “active” and “pa.ssive,’' “transitive” 
and “intransitive,” “participle,” “impersonal,” 
“antecedent," “apposition,” “auxiliary,” and the 
names of the cases, moods anti voit'es cannot be dis- 
pensed with if the study of language is to corn'spond 
with the capacity of intelligent scholars. {Handbook 
of Su^gosiion^i, oJ' -OO. lublion 1027.) 


These extracts contain the most valiialile and 
definite advice to teacliers. Here is indicated, 
in preci.se terms, what is considered to be desir- 
able and possibli' in the teaching of Cirarnmar in 
the l^)St-primary School. In this respect the 
advice is much more helpful than the more 
qualified phrases of the “Madow” Report, 
w'hich appeared a few montlis earliiT than the 


Suggestions. In this Report we find the 
following- ^ 

'I here can be no iloubt that loo nimh time aiv 
attention were formerly devoted to the study I 
formal grammar in elenu'ntary schools, and in 
.setpiCiice a natural reactum .set in. A con.siderajom 
proportion of that time was occupied in dealing ■ 
intricate tcclinicalities which had no obvious bear 
on the teaching of English composition. Morca^ I* 
there was a great difference of opinion as to the vlf Qr 
of any formal instruction in the .subject. We thi\ .1 
however, that some instruction in the elernentsi 7 
grammar is valuable, especially where cl^ss'^il 
languages are not taught, and that such 
might best bo given in connection with the teac tJ 
of compo.sition, and to a less extent in as.sociatiP^^ 
with reading aloud. Some knowledge of gramnptc 
enables the children to test their own Engli.sh, a|^ 
we would urge, that such knowledge of fory 
granimar as is required to enable the pupils to Gl 

stand the art of writing correct English is S 
pensablc^ and should be included in the time-tb^,^^ 
In many instances there would probably be no newH 
to have a textbook in grammar, but the put|M 
should, of course, know the parts of speech and 
functions in the sentence. In order to secure 
results in a s/stematic way, a course of instniGtim 
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^Ihould be arranged which would fulfil the practical 
npurposes in each individual school. It should he 
[drawn up by the teacher in the light of Ins own 
[knowledge of the power of expression and under- 
; standing of language shown by his scholars. (The 
Education of the Adolescent, pages 194 and 195.) 

We have perhaps now indicated sufficient 
LUthority for the incIu.sion of Grammar in the 
^anguage Study syllabus in every Senior School, 
t remains only to quote the timely warning 
^tained in the Handbook of Suggestions — 

The teacher .should be careful to preserve a sense 
If proportion. He should avoid obsolete and burden- 
pme pedantries, such as detailed parsing on the 
‘nes of Latin Grammar, the multiplicity of arbitrary 
jfules and the teaching of subtleties and niceties 
“hat are beyond his pupils' comprehension or of 
80 practical use to them. Nor should he forget that 
grammar was made for language, not language for 
grammar. 

IWith this caution evcT-preseiit to our minds, 
shall now proceed to suggc.st a ])ossible 
l^llabus in Language Study (including Gram- 
nar) for use in an average Senitjr School. 

4 Suggested Language Study 
Syllabus for a Senior School 

First Ykar -.Xck.s 11-12 
/o ahulary 

Words alike in sound but spelt diffenuitly. 
Words almost alike, and frequently confused. 
Words .similar in meaning (synonyms). 

Words opposite in meaning (antonyms). 
Selecting the most suitable word — suitable 
:omparisons. 

Words which are overworked. 

Words with several meanings. 

grammar 

Nouns — proper and common — number and 
jender. 

Verbs — concords — lenses. 

Adjectives and adjective-phrases. 

Adverbs and adverb-phrases. 

Pronouns — relative pronouns. 

Prepositions. 

Simple analysis. 

Enlargements and extensions. 

■ Adjective clauses. 

;Noun clauses. 

[Adverb clauses. 

^j|ulty sentences. 


General 

Simple rules for punctuation and spelling. 
Quotation marks. 

Phrases in common use. 

Second Year — Ages 12-13 
Vocabulary 

Words frequently confused. 

Words with several meanings. 

Words and phrases similar in meaning. 
Words opposite in meaning. 

Selecting th(! most suitable word. 

Suitable comparisons. 

Overworked words. 

Simile and metaphor. 

Grammar 

Nouns and verbs. 

Active and passives forms. 

Common mistakes in the use ot verbs. 
Adjectives and adjective phnises. 

Adverbs and adverb phrases. 

Pronouns -use and misuse. 

Prepositions. 

Simple analysis. 

Noun ])hrases. 

Complex sentences with adjective-clauses. 
Complex .sentences with noun-clauses. 
C'omplex sentences witli adverb-clauses. 
From simple to complex. 

Relative pn)nouns and their misuse. 

General 

Simple rules of spelling. 

Phrases in common us(\ 

Faulty sentence's. 

“ Howlers.” 

Third Ye.ar — Ages 13-14 
Vocabulary 

Words fre(iuently misspelt. 

Words commonly confiLscd and misused. 
Words with several meanings. 

Words similar in meaning. 

Words opposite in meaning. 

Short words for long. 

Overworked words. 

Selecting the most suitable word. 
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fb^.' 

^ITiiodtive and iqti!ansitive verbs. 

Active and passive forms. 

Pitfalls in the use of verbs. 

Adjectives— phrases and clauses. 

Adverbs— phrases and clauses. 

Pronouns — ^personal and relative. 

General 

Redundancy in sentences. 

Slang and colloquialisms. 

Hackneyed phrases. 

Exaggeration and pretentiousness. 

Double meanings. 

Similes and metaphors. 

Everyday phrases and proverbs. 

Faulty sentences — "howlers." 

Fourth Ye.\r — Ages 14-15 

No definite sj’llabus is indicated for this final 
year, but Common-sente English, Senior Book 
IV, intended for pupUs of tliis age, contains a 
carefully selected and graded scries of prose 
extracts, sixty in number, chronologically 
arranged, for the purpose of intensive study, 
with a selection of questions on both the content 
and the language of each extract. 

This method, where adopted, has proved 
extremely valuable and interesting to the pujtUs. 
Where more definite linguistic study is desired, 
this may be obtained, if necessary, from a more 
detailed development of the elements of Formal 
Grammar as indicated in the first three years 
of the Common-sense English Course. On the 
other hand, some teachers may prefer to de- 
velop the fascinating field of the history, 
derivation and development of words and lan- 
guage, as indicated in this volume in the 
chapter on "The Historical Approach to the 
English Language." 

General Observations on the Sug- 
gested Syllabus Outlined Above 

A first examination will indicate that the 
treatment is mainly concentric. The more 
Ipiportant topics are repeated in each year of 
course. Practical teachers will appreciate 


irfffTrTiirinM 

fully the .h^ for yearly' 

facts and fmd exfen^wn^^l 

" A is 

exercises and work in Pure Grammar oocct 
approximately equal spaces in the coni^hfi^ 
Having stated the content of our soggffiW 
syllabus it is now necessaiy to indicate in so|]^ 
detail how this subject may be actually taughCj 


Suggestions for Teaching the Above 
Syllabus 

Vocabulary 

In the first place it is essential that the pupil 
should use words, in speech and in writing, and 
should experiment with words, for words, and 
words alone, in the ultimate, arc the fabric oi 
which language is built. Words must be first 
acquired, through speech and reading, and then 
used in writing. The main aspects of the 
English Course in schools — speaking, reading, 
and writing — thus act and react on each other 
at every stage. a 

In this study of words, that fundamenta' 
book of reference — the Dictionarj’ — must play 
an important part. The lull possibilities of this 
most important instrument in Language Study 
are only gradually being realized by teachersJ 
A modest dictionary should l)e available foe 
every older pupil, while a more complete ancj 
comprehensive dictionary should be available 
for reference on all points of difficulty. Ar, 
intere.stcd teacher can devLse a whole, .series ofj 
exercises on the dictionary alone. We indicate 
here only a few of its possible uses — I 

1. It should be used to elucidate all "ineanJ 
ings" of the more difficult words encountered 
in the pupil’s reading. 

2. It should be u.scd to confirm the usuaj 
spelling of words when the pupil is writing. 

3. These are its two more regular uses, b^ 
they by no means exhaust the possibilities of.| 
dictionary. It is a useful exercise to invert tf 
first of these dictionary uses here given, i.e^i 
supply the meaning and to ask for the ' 

Thus we may ask the pupils to give the 
usually applied to a person who is skilled 
diseases of the eye, and the old coi^fi 
between oculist and optician will at onc^ 

to for^ a profitable discussion. So,^ 
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E)Iorc synonyms through a good dictionary, 
id it is useful and exhilarating for the pupils 
lattempt to compile a list of variants possible 
[such a word as ''said" in reporting a speech 
tonversalion. In such a case the variety will 
fonish most pupils, for instead of the tedious 
etition of "said," "said he," "said she," 
|aid they." etc., we have endless variations 
ch as admitted, announced, answered, adduced, 
\erred, added, began, continued, cried, claimed, 
%ckled, clamoured, concluded, commanded, 
reed, declared, demanded, enjoined, entreated, 
^j^aimed, ended, echoed, expostulated, ejaculated, 
med, grunted, gasped, groided, insisted, inter- 
^d, murmured, ordered, persisted, pleaded, 
lunced, quoth, remarked, replied, rejoined, 
^ted, remonstrated , reiterated, repeated, re- 
ied, resumed, raved, roared, spoke, snorted, 
JjfPped, screamed, shouted, shrieked, sneered, 
hpered, suggested, stuttered, spluttered, threat- 
uttered, ventured, volunteered, whispered, 
^impered, whined, yelled. 

It is n useful exercise for ]Hi])ils to attempt to 
ise as many of tlies(‘ ns possible* iu writing a 
eported conv(*rsntion. 

4. l’'innlly, a good dictionary is a mine, ol 
einarkal)l(‘ information in connection with the 
listory of tlie langunge its words, its j)hrases in 
uinmoii use, its idioms, and its proverbial 
/ings and it sJioiild ])e in constant iisi* tor 
rence in sucli exercises as tluj.se re(j Hiring 
fsubstitiiti<in of short words for long wt»rds; 
Is ot hjiglish origin for w'ords of classical 
iiii; one word for .sewTal W(uds: and .di tiu* 

i y useful and novel exercises invented by 
modern teacher ol luiglish, and by exaiii- 
j and t(?xtbot)k writers. 

^It is in the sections of the syllabus dealing 
Irith Cirammar that the most careful trtxilnu'iit 
required, if the t(‘a('hing to-day is to be Irei- 
from the defects of that of a geiieiation or two 
ago. The change in method may ix'rhaps be 
briefly expres.sed as from deduction to expression 
and use. No longer does a modern teacher bi‘gin 
in the dull old deductive way by teaching 
definitions with examples, followed by the 
even duller exercises of "picking out " parts of 
Speech, or writing "sentences cojitaining" parts 
of speech or examples of syntax. 

7 — t7a») 


The change of treatment is particularly 
noticeable in the more difficult topics of noun, 
adjective, and adverb phrases and clauses. 
Formerly the teacher began with the complex 
sentence, analysed or "picked out" the clauses, 
taught the definition, and depended for further 
exercises on two types of exarnjdes only: (i) 
‘‘Analyse the following .sentence, giving the 
principal .sentence and the subordinate clause(.s)," 
or (ii) Write a complex senteiua* containing a 
noun (or adjective or adverb) clau.se. 

The modern tnxitinent is to proc(‘(‘d by 
(‘xpansion thus 

.Suppose it to be the adverb cluu.st* which is 
under consideration. 

i'aki* first a simple sentence, e.g. 

I will come somi. 

Here soon is at onci* recogni/i-d as an adverb. 
This advTii) mav reudily be expanded into an 
adverb phra.si*, ('.g. 

I will come iu a few uunuents. 

'file final step givi*^ the adverb clause, e.g. 

I will conn* when / have Jini shed my work. 

i bis simpl(‘ lreatm(‘nt ol ( lau.st;s Jiiav readily 
be lollow'cd in di'aling with adv(‘rb and iidji'ctive 
('laus(‘s, but is nof m) (‘asily applicable* to noun 
daiLses. On the otlu'i* hand, the use ol actual 
noun clauses as subjects or objects «)1 .s(‘nlences 
is an exercise which most jJUjfils find of (‘Xtra- 
ordinaiy inti're.st. .\.s an (‘xample, we mav' take* 
a .simple* noun clause such a.s "what you hav-e 
told me*.” riii.^- may r(‘adily be used be)th as 
subje*ct or oljjeci . (*.g. 

What you have told me is most iiiirresting 
(.silbje'Ct). 

1 cannot believe ivhat you have told me 
(object). 

Teacheis, who are intere.sted, can construct 
majiy such i xamjjli'S, wfiiich nei'd not be* confined 
to the usual te*xtbf)e)k examjeh's. 

The* traditional ex(*rci.se, e.g. "analyse*” or 
"pick out/’ ill this indue'tive treatment, can 
only come as a final exerci.se*, il it comes at all, 
while such a vague g(*neral exercise a.s "Write 
a sentence containing a noun clause" .should 
onlv" be ulili/t*d for a test <n' examination, and, 
on the whole, may with advantage be omitted 
altogt'thcr. 

In addition to exercises of the kind just 
indicated, there is a general exercise which is 
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of the greatest value in dealing \vith complex 
scnteiKcs Its intuie may be Ixst indicated 
bv the usual direction Combine the following 
sentences into a single sentence, without using 
the word \iud Ihc sentences given arc 
usinlly two or more simple sentences, capable 
of being rendered in a single complex sentence 
by means ot appiopriate clauses I he com 
plenieiitary exercise \i/ the dissection of a 
complex sentence into its simple e(|uivalents is 
less seldom recjuired though occasionillv the 
exercise is uselul 

hoi this purpose an extract ot the following 
kind max beutili/ed — 

It w I'j ont of thos( iIlIicious spnii^ nioinin^^s when 
all Xatiin si t ms to k jon t wluii tlu nculv optmd 
leivts in gKiiHst iiul 1ii*>lnst wlitii Ibt Ink 
springs lilithtst from tin \Lnlint mi id iiid sous 
luarist heuin when i tlionsind othti kithcnd 
choristtrs warble forth tlitir notes in n psi ind 
hedge when the looks e iw riierriK n< ii their 
ntsts in the loftv tiets wh< n ntle showers h ivmg 
lillen o\eini^ht hi\e kindlv inpind the e nth 
for thi men row s w ninth nid sunshine 

when that sunshim t u h inonunt <. dls som< m\v 
object into Ilk iiid bciiit\ wlnn di >oii look uj ui 
Is pit \ int to thi t\e dl \ u listen to is delightful 
to tin e ir m short it w is one ot thosL e\quisitt 
mornin„'i t iih to be met with m tin nurre month 
of XI i\ ind onU to bo i xpiiiorn td m lull pt ittctn ii 
m Xltrru Liif^lan i — (1 rorii 1 In ^lat ihimitt 
H Xmswoitli) 

Vn examinitioii ol this cxti ut nxc iK tint 
It is one long ( omj»Ii \ si nti nc i Tiipils ac c oid 
inglx mix noli cTululh its triKtuK audits 
various iliiisis mil mi> then ittimpt to 
re xvntf it in a iiunihi i of shoitei sinteiuis 
maintaining as lai is jxissilili its balami iiid 
jiroportion 

The Wrong Use of English 

We do not propose to deal in (let ill hcie with 
the eorreetioii of mistakes in ( ompositioii Ihis 
will be treated in the (hijitci on ( omjiosil.on 
W hat W( ]>rop()si to re ft i to hi n irc the mistake s 
xxhich all Users of thi J nglish language ion 
stantly make 

So fai as pupils in school arc conceiiied 
psychologists of recent x< iis have urged lliit 
we should not confiont our pupils xvitli mistakes 
made by others, but should concentrate then 
attention on cornel rather than on tncorrui 
forms They accordingly look askance on that 


popular form of exercise or test which bcginl 
with the diiection “(orrcct the following 

sentences On the other hand, al 

teaeliers, if they are wise, rmll collect and elassifi 
the mistakes, especially the mistakes in spelling 
grammar, and syntax, to which their pupil 
are prone, and will lightly concentrate the^ 
cffc^rts upon the eradication ol these eommoi 
faults Mistakes m spelling are perhaps mor 
individual and personal than any others, anc 
accordingly each pupil should be encouraged ti 
keep a list of words which hi Inmstlf 
misspells Ol finds difheult Mistakes m gramma 
and syntax though apparently of endlcs 
dixcrsity, can readily be classihed under a fex 
main headings for the conxenienee ol th 
t( ac he r Wo indicate a fc w — 

1 Mist ikes m cone ords and agreements i 

2 W rong vcib foims 

j Wiong case foims (with pronouns) 

4 Misuse of icldtive pronouns 

5 ( oiifusion of adjectives and advcibs 

() Wrong compai Isons eg lalle st tor taller 

Hut mistakes are soinelhing moie thiii|TiVi 
form or grammai Moie insidious and \moi 
dilheult to correct arc mist ikes in \t\lt \ an 
aeeoidiiiglv the teadiii must ever bi alcil^t t 
coirect such things as sling ind vulgans^m 
(ollucjuiahsins ind iliclus joiiinalcsc an 
noxclese ainhiguitii s ind redundanciV*. 
haeknexed phrises, exaggciation, and bin 
writing Ml till St foirn tuples tor cxeicisis'i 
the books of the ( omnion stHst 1 nijjish ( ourst 
and these cxeicises should he ainpliiied b 
examples c;f the teaehii s own collection 

But 111 dealing with this dillieiilt ciuestio: 
of \l\lt in spieih and wilting we leave the di, 
main of strictly seicntilie T inguigi Study am 
ippioaih the (ciuallx interesting field e, 
( omi)osition 

Wi hive wi hoj)e , slid enough in what w 
luxe written above to eonviiue teachers of th 
jmjioitanie of definite language Study cxei 
uses, including exenises in Cirarnmar, and tha 
work ot this kind while it cannot, and ough 
nut, to be entiicly separated from either th 
geneial reading or the writing of the pupils, i 
of sullieient importance and interest to have it 
own well ordered syllabus 



THE HISTORICAL APPROACH TO THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


|V|r TITH the decline in the teaching u£ For- 
mal Grammar in uur Schools, older 
▼ teachers will have noted, j)erhaps with 
Hpc regret, the disappearance of that historical 
Hd philological side of the subject, once so 
■pular in schools, particularly in the matter 
roots,** “prefixes,*’ and “suffixes,** which 
HL easily taught and readily learned. The 
I^Kncy to-day is to emphasize the literary and 
^Hpnistic .aspect of English, and to endeavour 
|H|ach our pupils to appreciate tlie ICnglish lan- 
flKe and its literature rts it is to-day, without 
||bch reference to the stages by which its present 
.development has been reached. 

In tins sense. Literature and Language have 
always to some extent licen opposed. I'lie latter 
half of the nineteenth century saw Language, 
as contrasted with Literature, triumphant in the 
Schools, the Colleges, and tlie Universities. VhW- 
ology held the tield, to the exclusion of Litera- 
ture, .and, indeed, for several oenturies before 
th.at period the .study of the Englisli r.anguage, 
from Anglo-Saxon onward, was considered at 
Oxford and Cambridge to be of greatc'r im]:)ort- 
.ance than the study of Literature. From 1S50 
onward, mainly owing to tlie influeiu'c of German 
scholarship, jihilology and phonetics were ])re- 
eminent in all University syllabuses and exam- 
inations. 'rile influence spread through the 
Training Colleges, and Matthew Arnold noted 
(as H.M. Inspector) the extraordinary pirofi- 
ciency of Tr.aining ('ollegc si udents in the Lan- 
guage aspect, particularly in Grammar and 
Elementary Philologv, as ojiposed to their 
equally extraordinary ignorance nf English 

' Literature. 

> In the reaction which has followed, the ground- 
work of the English Langu.age has become, for 
the moment, of less educational importance than 
the content of English Literature, but gradually, 
through the devoted efforts of men like Profes.sor 
iH. C. Wyld, Profes.sor Ernest Weekli*y, and 
pthers, the historical aspect is again receiving 


.attention, and the attr.active licld of word- 
hi.story is .again being exploied. 

For any person, teacher, or jnipil who has 
the slightest historical si*nse, llu* iK'ld is indeed 
fascinating — even romantic. .\s Professor Wyld 
forcibly expressed it, “Philology is nol .1 thill 
subject, unless taught in a dull way by dull 
people,** while the apt title t)f one of Professor 
W(a*kley’s books on the subject. The Romance 
of Words, indicates a happy hunting ground, as 
fascinating and .as exciting as any other his- 
torical field. It is in this sense of exploration 
and discover^’ that we hope to indicate some- 
thing which niav be achieved by an enthusiastic 
teacher, to the joy .and ])rolit of his pupils. We 
do not recommend the infliction of the study of 
Anglo-Saxon or l\I(‘dii*val English upon Senior 
School ])uj)ils, but W(‘ do b(‘lu‘ve that ample 
material for useful study will be found in words 
and phr.ases: thiar history and development; 
their origin, formation, and change*; their birth, 
decline, and death; the reception and acclima- 
tization of newcomers among words -in short, 
all the amazing developments which an* brought 
about by that general hum.an “urgi**’ which is 
well described bv Professor T.ogan Pearsall 
Smith as the “Genius of the T anenagi* ’* (I'lie 
Iini^lish Lani^nai^e, Home University Library. 
Js. ()d. net.) 

The Sources of English 

If we (‘xaniiiM* modc'rn ICngli.sh, particularly 
in comparison with modern continental lan- 
guag('s, such as I'reiu h or German, we may note 
.several i)rominent characteristics. In the first 
pkice, our own language is largc'ly uninflccted. 
Whatever inlh'xions we may once have used 
have now largely disappi'ared, particularly those 
which indicate “ca.se’’ or “ gender*’ or “ mood.” 
In the place of inflexions for ca.se and mood, 
we make free u.se of prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs, while gender has largely disappeared. In 
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this connection ue have hut to contiast the 
somewhat artihcial gender groupings of nouns 
in German and m licnch which make these 
languages so dillu ult tor beginners 

tor any icasonable explanation of these 
notable changes and simphlicatioiis in our lan- 
guage we must turn to its history and the 
histor} of the I nglish Language is laigely the 
historv of England itself 

lo go back no farther than the Roman era, 
it is safe to sa V tliat during the seveial ccntuius 
of this occupation, most of the people of these 
islands spoke I atm of some kind, although the 
original British or ( eltu language ma\ have 
persisted in vaiious paits Ihese however are 
not the souicis of modern Lnghsli Its 
soiiKcs aie clearl\ to be traced m the languige 
imported into this counti> b\ the (lerman in 
vaders of the fifth and si\th eentuiies \ i) 
the \ngles and Saxons This eailiest native 
speech of the h nglish (known as Anglo Saxon 
or Old Fnglish) belonged to tlie great Teutonic 
famiK of languages, and was in itself compara 
tivcl} pure containing few foreign elements 
1 urlhei It was a highly inflected hnguage, and 
It was this language which under the influence 
ot cultured Irish immigrants developed m 
Northumberland into a real htcrarv language 
But this highl} civili/ed English (eiitic was m 
Its turn almost wiped out In further barbaiic 
invasion's — this tune from iiouhern Europe 
whence came the Danes in the eighth and ninth 
centuries to conquer and linallv to be assimilated 
As the people giaduallv merged into one rare 
so the languages not unlike each other, were 
graduilK mtermmgleel and acecjuhnglv north 
cm speech became Imgecl with Danish terms, 
though the \nglo Saxon of other districts such 
as Wessex remained fairlv puie and uiiatfected 
But another invasion the Norman Conquest 
was vet to come and this invasion was 
destined to have an effect even more profound 
upon the ultimate clevc hipment of English as 
we krunv it to day English, as then spoken, 
became degraded — the language of the con- 
cjiiercd and the common people — while Norman- 
1 rench was the language of the conquerors, the 
( ourt and the professional and educated classes 
Gradually however, the two very distinct lan- 
guages coalesced, and the strange fact remains 


that It w.as the language of the common peoc 
which ultimately prevailed I hus, modern Eij 
lish IS, on the whole, 'leutcmie m origin, witlJ 
wealth of Romantic elements, which have c| 
teicd vta Latin and breneh 

rills great change m our Language is usualj 
placed in the fourteenth centuiy, for it was 
1362 that English, andnot Anglo blench, becani 
the official language of the Courts and School^ 
It must not be assumed that this English wasi 
the language of the whole eountiy for therej 
were several very vigorous and stuidy dialects 
m use (fiadiially however, the dialect known 
as the Midland dialect, as spoken m London 
and at Oxford and Cambridge became the 
standard speech of people of all c lasses and out 
of this dnleet pirticuhily through the genius 
of (huicei iincl W\clif (who used it) modern 
English was boin 

Iriilv a f isciiialiiis history — 

l>tt>piSL(l luiiKtl aid dtstrovid lor three, ein 
tuiiLS ousted fioin its jiride of pi ite l)v ni alien 
toiii^iK ind then almost su inipid by the inrush of 
foieip^n woiels ye.t liKc the 1 d)lt 1 bud ot \i ibid 
it irose. swiftly fioiii its iiiin and spie id its wings for 
ntw ind hitherto uiieepi died ih^hts 

Iht / n^li h Ian ih^l I P Smith (Home Ihu 
versity I ibr iry ) 

The Growth of the English 
Vocabulary 

The sketch ot the histoi\ of our Imgiiage, 
as given above incliciUs lint its woiil content 
must hive bccncnnehed tliiougli the centuries 
b} contiibutions from nimu loiis other languages 
rims we find as we should exjHct to find words 
which have come down to us piaetieally un- 
changed fiom the ir e irly I nglish 01 \Ut^lo Saxo 
form wolds wine h h ive e ome to iis from Danish 
and Suiiidinavi 111 soiines words which have 
sui vivcd from the time that Norman brench was 
spoken in this country, togethei with a very 
large nunibei of woiels of Latin oiigin which 
have entered English at an eaily date vta Nor- 
man 1 rench, oi, at a much latei date, under the 
influence of the Revival of I earning and the 
consequent widespread study of the classical 
languages 

I hi** double origin to be found m words from 
the Ldiin is also true, to a lesser extent, of words 
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\ed fiom Greek sources The twofold origin 
Ime of our words derived from the T atm is 
Japs most clcaily seen m a few pairs of woids 
las compute and count, oi stcun and ^ure In 
|pairs the longei word is usually the woid 
ved directly from the Jwcitin, while tlie 


A glanee at any dictionaiy will indicate how 
much we owe in our language to the original 
Anglo Saxons, and to the later Danes and 
Scandinavians It is curious, too, that the 
Noimans (who weie oiiginally Scandinavians) 
brought with them a number of words which 



Celt (lUik Roman Saxon Dane Norman 


hi(T r 

Men uho Juno Helped to Bmld up our I a m^u a fit 


shorter form has come to us from the Latin ita 
the i^rench 

It is a strange tact of philology tint oui 
language cemtains comp iratncly few words of 
r dehnitedy Celtic origin, in spite of the nearness 
^of the English to their Welsh, Scottish, ind 
Jrish neighbours Later borre;wings fiom the 
jaelic exist in such words as bosi, hrot^uc, sham 
fock, and others, but ( eltie words aelopteel by 
early English arc few and doubtful 


had been aelopted into Norman 1 leneli, but 
were ofdehnite leutonie or Scandinavian oiigiii 
While this Seanelinavian influence in om lan- 
guage did not at first penetrate \(ry rapidlv, 
it is elear tliat, by the thirteenth centuiy a 
very large numbei of words of Seanelinavian 
origin had beeome permanent and vigoioiis in 
our language The process still continues, and 
Mr L r Smith gives interesting examples of 
words of Noithern oiigm admitted more iccently 
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to literary English. Thus we have billoiv (1552), 
clumsy (1597), blight (1619), ghyll (t7‘S7), beck 
(a stream) (1795), scamp (1S37). 

But it is from Latin sources that our language 
lias been most cnrichod, and, accordingly, some 
knowledge of Latin, and preferably of both 
Latin and French, is necessary for tlic student 
wlio would explore at all fully this wonderful 
mine from which so large a number of English 
words are derived. Here, too, he may delve in 
that rich field known as synonyms, which have 
helped to make our English language at once 
so elastic and so expressive. Further, in the 
later words, coined and adopted from botli the 
Latin and tlie (deck (to satisfy tlie needs of 
Philosophy and Science) he will learn how vastly 
superior are many of th(‘se words io their Anglo- 
Saxon and (jermaii ecpiivalents, though some 
Anglo-Saxon purists would have us prefer the 


Anglo-Saxon painlore to the classical patholl^M 
and similarly with other equivalents. On 
other hand, the early classical term place (LaW 
via French) is less pretentious than locality, ifl 
more classical synonym, or location, a variation 
more usually found in American English. 

We have indicated very briefly the main 
sources from which words have entered our 
vocabulary, and in the following sections we 
shall try to show how these words have been 
assimilated, changed, and ''anglicized,” — so 
naturalized, indeed, that frequently tlu'ir origin 
is obscured, l^'ortunately, any good dictionary 
will indicate the historical .source of most of our 
words, while the monumental Oxford Dictionary 
will give reliable information not only as to the 
derivation and source of a word, but also as 
to its first appearance as a recognized word in 
literary hhiglisli. 


now WORDS ARE MADE 


W’e have seen how our language has lieen 
enriched by the borrowing and adoption of 
words throughout the centuries of ils develop- 
ment. In this section we propose to discuss 
briefly how the English people liavc themselves 
enriclied their own language by the coinage of 
m.'W words. 

New words are mad(' from old words in 
Englisli by two main processes — 

((f) By combining two words in a new com- 
pound word. 

(h) By' adding to an existing word a prefix 
or .sutfix. 

Compound Words 

These form a nujst interesting .study, 'fhe 
process was common in classical (ireek, as it 
is in modern (ierman, but is hardly found in 
modern French. English, in this respect, occu- 
pies a mean between these languages. Any 
words may be combined to form a new word. 
At first, a hyyjhen may be used, but as the word 
passes into regular us(*, the hyjihen disappears. 
The proci'ss may be illustrated by railway, at 
first a rail way, then a rail-way and finally a 
railway. Similarly, a steam boat becomes a 
steam-boat and finally a steamboat. With c)lder 


compound words, the compri'ssion may have 
proceeded I0 such an extent that the origin is 
obscured, as in daisy (day\ i‘y(‘) and (liristmas 
(Christ’s Ma.s.s). 

Any “parts” of .s])ecch mav be combined to 
form compound words. W'e illustrate with a 
few words. 

Nouns — 

Armchair, coalscuttle, bookcase, shoemaker, 
scretedriver, seaside, car-park, sunshine. 

Adjective + Noun - 

Bluebottle, blackbird, redskin, halfpenny, cold- 
cream, hot-bed, green-house. 

Verb E Noun * 

Breakfast, stopgap, turncoat, picka.xe, hold-all, 
spitfire, skinflint. 

Gerund j- Noun — 

Fishing-rod , rolling-pin, looking-glass, walking- 
stick, riding-habit, playing-field. 

Participle |- Noun — .j, 

'Humming-bird, rocking-horse, flying-fish. ' 

Verb I Adverb — 

Outfall, overflow, diehard, throneback, turnover^ 
broadcast. ^ 
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^position 1- Noun - 

Uy^play, afterthought y midshipman ^ outlaiv. 

Similarly, we may make compound verbs in 
jrariety of ways, such as overturn ^ outdo, under- 
Ve, broadcast y or compound adjectives sucli as 
y~bluey blue-blacky ear-splitting, heart-rending, 
ck-bitingy full-blown y empty-headed , underhand. 
Indeed, tlie ways of forming compound words 

t re so numerous that it is impossible to classify 
hem all. 

Poets in particular liave coined numerous 
compound words, ])arlicu)arly compound adj(‘c- 
tives, frequently of astonishing Ix'auty. 'riius, 
(iray, in his famous Elegy, has ivy-mantled towiT, 
incense-breathing morn, long-drawn aisk*, hoary- 
headed swain. Shakespeare has niarvi'llous coin- 
ages of this kind, as in young eyed cherubim, 
tardy-gaited night, lank-lean cheeks, even handed 
justice, //o7trr-.su// hands, and countless otluTs. 
while Keats sliows the same ])oc‘lic skill in sucli 
delightful compounds as drear-nighted Di'ceinlK*!'. 
full-throated ease, deep-delved ('arlh. leaden-eyed 
despairs, thy hair soft lifted, the soft dying day, 
leaf-fringed l(‘g(*nd, anrl a lu'art high-sorroiifnl. 

Finally we have a number of coinjxiund words 
formed according to no paiticular rule, but so 
expnvssive as to be ]inrt aild ]).irc(‘l of our 
ordinary spix’cli. Among these an' smli com- 
pounds as Happy-go-lucky, willy-nilly, hotch- 
potch, Jack of-all-trades, and topsy-turvy. 

A good and full dictionary is a rich mine of 
compound words, and pupils inav at limes (‘\- 
plore for themselves, lor example, the extra 
ordinary number of compounds formed from 
Liir simplest words such as sea, sky, ait, fire, 
and others. 

Prefixes and Suffixes 

By far the commonest way in which lU'W 
words have been formed in Knglish is that ])opu- 
larly known as Derivation. In this process, an 
existing word has been taken, and a new word 
created by means of the additiim of a “prefix” 
or “suffix.” 

Students and teachers of a former generation 
paid considerable attention to this particular 
aspect of Knglish, and very com])l(‘te lists cif 
“roots,” “prefixes,” and “suffixes” were pre- 


pan'd and committed to memory. In the last 
decade or two, this method of approach has 
become k'ss fashionable in schools, bi'ing gener- 
ally classed with “(b*ammnr,” and, in conse- 
queiK'e, it has bi‘en generally neglected in 
favour of Literature. 

The subject. Imwever, is extraordinarily full 
ot interest, and a good svHabus in a Senior 
School should not entirelv iK'gk'ct this historical 
aspect. Anv textbook of re|)nte will indicati* 
till' basis. It is ( ustom.n v to group both prefixes 
and siillixes .Hxoidiug Id th(‘ir usual .soun'es, 
whi(‘h are mainly ])nie hhiglish, or Latin, or 
( ii'eek. 

Prefixes 

JCnglish. I hes(‘ are not mimeious, but siK'h 
as (‘Xisi an* usualh simj)k‘ and ilear. Among 
them. w»' may note 

In- {bcKune, befit, t>ebh[ , (‘t(\). 

I'or- (forgive, forlorn, forbid, forswear, etc.). 

Ei*rv- [fiO'etell, fort see, ftrelasle, et(\). 

Pn (unhappy, untrue, uncommon, etc*.). 

Latin. ll(‘n‘ \vv htixa* a remarkabh' rich list. 
SpaM* |)eimils ilu* mention ol only a f(*w. but 
('\(‘r\' school bo\ and si'hoolgiil '.hoiild be tamiliar 
with thes(‘ \mnng ilu‘ commonest arc' the* 
following 

a-, (lb-, tilts . ad . ante , bene-, bi , (bis-), con-, 

(tuitra , tilt urn-, dc-, di-, dis , e\ , extra-, in-, 

intro-, ob , omni non-, per-, />as/-, pre-, pro-, 

semi-, super , su/> . trails-. 

In ]>1 1 ( (‘ ol 1 he* old dida( t ic nu‘t hod of tiMidiing 
thc‘se hy rote. ])Ui>iIs to-day are fretjuently set 
to discover the “mc'anings” of these pretixes, 
from an examin.itiou of a stTies of dictionary 
words in which they aie employed. Tn the 
('oiirM* of time, these Latin j)relixes have fre- 
(|iu*ntly tak(‘n dillerc*nt forms, ac'cording to the 
words to which they haye betni attached. Thus 
ad- Ix'comc'S disgnisc'd in c^ccc'de. c//front, 
tf;/nounce, r^/tract, and respect. Similarly, the 
negative* in- is coiic(*ak'd in //;;material, //logical, 
and /Vn'gu’ar. 

(ireek. As with Latin, so the pn‘fixes bor- 
rowc'd from the* (ireek are ck'arly marked. 
.\mong them, we may note such common one's 
as a-y amphi-y anti-, arch-, auto-y di-y dia-, epL , 
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en-, hemi-, homo-, hyper-, hypo-, meta-, peri-, 
para-, poly-, pseudo-, sym-, and tri-. 

These call for little comment, except that they 
are still regularly employed f<3r the creation of 
new words, particularly new scientific terms, 
such as autodyne, autovac, aerodrome, bio[»raph, 
epidiascope, hydrophone, radiophone, microphone, 
and countless otliers. 



Kodak Snap%h(4 

Fm. 2 


The Roman Wall at Chester 

i'his teminds u\ I hat Chc\tet, and the many 
timm\ the tiamei^ of which include ** caster" or 
"ihestei," woe oii^inallv RoniUn " castra" 
{camps'^ t'o Winihestti, Doncastei. Cf 
Doiihestei Hotel 

Sulfixes — 

'I'hesc arc possitjy even more important than 
prefixes in the formation of English words. 
They are certainly more numerous and, accord- 
ingly. no complete list is hen* given. Teacliers 
are recommended to make their own lists, by 
consulting any good treatise, and by collecting 


examples as they arise naturally in the course 
of the English les.sons. 

Suffixes are used to form various parts of 
speech, particularly nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
and adverbs. 

English. Among the more important of these 
we may mention -craft, -dom, -en, -er, -cry, 
-fare, -fill, hood, -ing, -ish, -le, -less, -like, -ling, 
-ly, -ness, -ock, -or, -ship, -some, -ric, -th, -ly. 

Latin. As in the case of Prefixes, we find a 
remarkable number of Latin terminations in u.se 
in English. To mention only a few, we may 
note: -able, -acy, -age, -ain, -al, -an, -anc, -ance, 
-ant, -arian, -ary, -ate, -el, -ent, -ence, -esee, -ery, 
-eur, -et, -ette, -fy, -ihle, -ice, -ie, -ion, -He, -ine, 
-ique, -ive, -ity, -let, -ment, -mony, -on, -ory, -our, 
-oils, -tilde, -tiire, -ry. 

Creek. I'hese are much fewer in number than 
those derived from the Latin, but, as in the 
case of (ireek prelixi's, the suffixes arc in con- 
stant use fi)r new word formations. 

Among the most clearly-rnarkt'd (ireek sulfixes 
we find tlie following — 

-ae, -asm, -ast, -ie, -ics, -isk, -ism, -ist, -ize, 

and -y. 

It might very naturally be assumed tluit the 
prefixes and sulfixes discussed above would be 
used quite regularly in the form.ition of ni*w 
words, i.e. that an English pnffix or suffix would 
only be attached to an English root, and 
similarly for Latin and (ireek additions. This, 
however, is very far from the actual cas(‘, for 
our language is full of liybrids »>f many kinds. 
It is this fact which makes derivation .so dan- 
gerous a subject for mere dogmatic treatment. 

Some of our lin(\st words are hybrids in this 
.sense. 'Fhus, we may mention amazement, be- 
trothal, forbear ance, fulfilment, which have foreign 
additions to English roots; and beautiful, cove- 
tousness, which have Englisli additions to foreign 
roots. Similarly, ungrateful is a hybrid [cf. 
/^gratitude), and schemer more correctly should 
be vsehem/.s/. 

History in Place-names 

The study of English plare-naincs is a subject 
full of interest, incidentally combining History, 
(leography, and English in a fascinating manner. 


HISTORICAI. APPROACH 


Readers who are interested should glance at the 
contents of such a book as Isaac Taylor's Words 
and Places, first published in i86j. Though 
Taylor’s derivations arc sometimes considered 
to be doubtful, it is clear from this volume that 
local place-names, particularly village-names, 
comprise a wonderful store of forgotten history. 
Here the reader may learn tlie probable sig- 
nificance of such place-name endings as the 
Anglo-Saxon -ton, -yard, -worth, -fold, -ham, -hay, 
-bury; the Norse endings such as -by, -thorpc, 
-toft, -ville, -garth, -ford, -nick, and others, the 
cacr-, -caster, -Chester, -street, and strut- of the 
Romans, and many others. 

We have, we hope, said enough to indicate 
to teacliers the importance and the fascination 
of this historical approach to our English vocab- 
ulary. In the hands of an enlhiisiast. tJiis ming- 
ling of History and Language will ligliteii the 
task of the teaching of Spelling and Grammar, 
and will assist the pupils to appreciate that in 
their own language they have a very j)recious 
heritage, fashioned by their forbears according to 
the needs of tluHr times, and handed on to tlieir 
descendants full and rich and beautiful. 

English Idioms 

We cannot close this brief liistorical section 
without .some reference to the wcNilth of our 
English idioms. The delinition of an ‘’idiom” 
is ditficult, but Hm* meaning is clear in the 
examples which abound in our language. They 
are phrases and forms of speirh which are 
peculiar to one language - frefiuently tran.sgre.ss- 
ing completely all laws of grammar and logic, 
and pr(\senting, in con.si'quence, astonishing 
dilhcnlties to foreigners who attempt to elucidate 
them. Space will not permit of any detailed 
treatment of this interesting subject, and we 
must confine ourselves to a brief and very incom- 
plete classification of our idioms according to 
their structun^ or their source. 

Adverbial Phrases 

This is a prolific source. Thus, we have at 
once, for once, at hand, at length, by far, by chance, 
in fact, in general, of course, in hand. 

Phrasal Verbs 

Hold up, put through, fall out, take over. 


loS 

These frequently are used as compound nouns, 
c.g. breakdown, drawback, turn-out, talking-to, 
groim-up. 





Uv lonrtcsv of Hud^on\ Hay Co. 

Fig. j 


A Red Indian Cadte for Meat ami Fish 

The ivorcl ” lachc" came into English from the 
l^'rench, and wc find it used in writing in the 
sixteenth century. From Red Indian customs we 
have gained, the phra'^es “to smoke a pipe of 
peace ” and “ to hury the hatchet ” 

Common Phrases 

These are frecjuently used for emphasis — 
hole and corner, hip and thigh, tooth and nail, 
hard and fast, far and away, down a'nd out, odds 
and ends, stuff and nonsense, ways and means, 
fits and starts. 
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Repetition, alliteration, and rhyme are all 
used to make the phrase more strikiiif^, as in 
out and out (repetition), part and pared (allitera- 
tion ), and square (rhyme). 

Contrasts are obvious in such habitual phrases 
as neck or nothing, neither rhyme nor reason, to 
end or mend, for love or money, fast and loose, 
to and fro, one and all, through thick and thin. 

Phrases in iMch Obsolete Words Survive 
These are numerous and interesting. Among 
th(‘m are hue and cry, chop and change, at beck 
and call, in a trice, by rote, to leave in the lurch, 
might and main, kith and kin, pains and penalties, 
bounden duty. 

Common Phrases and Metaphorical Idioms 
These an* so numerous that we can hardly 
do more than indicate some* ol their chiet 
.s(jurces. 


Idioms of the Sea — 

To tide oviT, 

To steer clear of. 

To touch bottom. 

To sail iK'ar the wind 
To look out for 
scjualls. 

Idioms of War - 
To fall into Uik*. 

U]) in arms. 

'I'o steal a marcli on. 
To hang lire, 
fo sink to one/s 
gnus. 


All at sea. 

On the rocks. 

On one’s beam ends, 
l.eft stranded. 

In low water. 

To sail along. 

I'o bear tlii’ brunt. 
Between two tires. 

Ti) throw down the 
gauntlet, 
llj) to the hilt. 

Lock, stock, and barrel. 


Idioms of the i'hase - 
Horses 

To keep pace with. 

'I'o have the whip 
hand. 

'Fo come a crojiper. 

'Fo ride the. high 
hors(*. 

To back the wrong 
horse. 


Dogs 

To be top dog. 

To throw off the scent. 
T«) help a lame dog 
over the .stile. 

'Fo lead a dog’s life. 

A bone of contention. 
Pleased as a dog with 
two tails. 


Idioms from Various (tames ami Sports — 
To draw the long Fo keep the ball 
bow. rolling. 

To let fly. To be bowled over. 


'fo bring up to the To win hands down. 

scratch. To follow suit. 

'Fo hit below the bell. To play a deep game. 
'Fo knuckle under. To play the game. 


. 1 nimal M eta plwrs — 

A red rag to a bull. 

'Fo go wool-gathering. 

A black sheep. 

'Fo (TOW over. 

\ lame duck. 

All his geese are swans. 

Idioms of Domestic Origin 


To set the house on 
fire. 

Next door to. 

‘Fo come homi*. to. 
On the shc'lf. 

\ wel blanket. 

On tlie board. 


As mad as a March 
hare. 

To keep the wolf from 
the door. 

A dog in the manger. 

A wild-goose chase. 

~ 

A skt‘leion in the cup- 
board. 

To fall between two 
stools. 

Fo take p(^t luck. 

'Fo cry over spilt milk. 
Fo ('at humble pie. 


Idioms derived from Music and Drama-- 

To harp on. To play to the galh'rj'. 

'Fo play second fiddU'. 'Fo give the cu(‘. 

Fo change one’s time. To pull the strings. 

'Fo ])ay the piper. 'Fo l)e behind the 

'Fo sing small. scenes. 

A change of scene. 'Fwo strings to his bow. 

Idioms and Pamiliar J^hrascs derived from the 
Bible and from Shakespeare - 

These are far too numerous to (piole, and 
form in tlu'inselves I'ompk'te and fascinating 
studi('s. 

Readers who would follow up this interesting 
study of the English ldi«)m should obtain S.P.h. 
'Fract No. XT I, English Idioms, by L. P. vSinith. 

In conclusion, may wo venture to hoj)C that 
in this brief sketch of the more historical a.spects 
(^f the ICnglish language, we have indicated to 
teachers a very wid(^ held, still only partly ex- 
plored, which will yield copious material to 
enrich and enlight(^n English les.sons of every 
kind. 

All that is necessary is real cnthu.siasm on 
the part of tlie teacher, tijgether with a few 
reliable dictionaries and books of reference 
dealing with the history and derivation of Eng- 
lish words and phrases. 



SPEECH TRAINING 

GENERAL PRINCIPI-ES 


S PEECH implies: a inenfal rmitent seeking 
expression; knowletlg(‘ of the vocabulary 
and logic'al structure of a language; the 
accpiisilkm of these things tiiroiigh the 

habit of Ulleraucc, that is, by tlie j)rartice of 
correct audible movements in tiu* organs of 
speicli, until tluy can be autouiatic«illy repio- 
duced both mentally and audibly. 

In this wide sense the giowth of s])cech is con- 
tinuous from birth to age. Our nuMital content 
and our voc abulai y constant 1\’ develop we may 
even acciuire a number ot difterent languages or 
of nt'W tt'chnical terminologies and we ought 
to make it our business to im])ro\ e th(‘ utterain (*, 
which first taught ns tlu' nalUK' of speech, at each 
succ(‘ssivt* stage* of giowth. This cha])ter (l(*als 
with the p(‘ri()d ol sj)e(*( h (leV(*lopment between 
the ages of eleven and fouiteeii, and it will in 
the main be* confme‘el to the* study ol utterance. 

The* ])erioel uneler consideration lies betwevii 
two seriously elisturbing change*s. that of secemel 
elentitioii, se) untavourable* te) e'lear ai tieulation, 
and that of adolese e’iice* with its vocal eliificiilties. 
Ment»illy it is influe-nce'el by the* very raiiiel 
ine'rease both eif inle*llig(*nce* anel eif yoe abulary, 
elue to the* e'njo\’me'iit of re*aeling, anel by the 
rapid awakening eif the uneleistaneling, with its 
ac'e'ompanying burdeai (if selt-ce)nse'iousne'ss. 

In I lie* vSenior Se-hool the*se \'ears re*present the 
euie great opportuuit\' for spe-ech impreivement 
opem te) the majeaity of our pe)])ulation. The 
shortness of the lime* makes it important that 
the teae'hing giye*n slioulel be* very systematic, 
anel that as far as possible* it should be corre’latcel 
threiughoiit the* school to the inelividual n(*e*ds 
of the pupils. The* feillowdng general suggestions 
as te) method may help te) attain this end. 

Every English Teacher is Potentially 
a Teacher of English ” 

Sec that the teaching in elittere‘nt subjects is 
co-ordinated feir this purpeise. The* fe)undatie)n 


e)f gofid sj)ee'ch is lull and c()ntn)lle'el bu'.ithing 
tlie drill lesson slu)uld ceintain neitliing whie h e an 
be* harmful to the* voice, no diie*ct bie\ithing 
e*\(*rcise*s accomi)anied by foue'ful aim move 
ments, no e\agge*iMteel bre'athing lot elloit, lU) 
stiffening eu- retracting of the lower che st ehuing 
in.spiratieiii, no loire'd slow (*\piratiejns. Abse*nce* 
e)f adeepiate relaxation e*\(*icisi‘s. jerk\ anel loie e- 
ful move'me*nts, and iigiel lu'ael position aie* all 
injuiieius to the voie e* and Ihc'n'fore* to pliN-^ical 
he*alth. I.e't the* biealhing [>raeti(<* in Diill, 
Singing, and Recitation classes be* baseel on 
ide*ntical pi ine iple*s— first, the* de\e*lo])me*nt e)f 
e*as\' e*lfortle‘ss breathing at the* li'vel of “ bie*ath- 
ing for .iction”, the'ii the* eontrol of expiiator\ 
force* by dela\ing the fall of the* libs and ge*ntly 
retrac ting the* abdominal muscles at thee*])igastric 
region to eontiol the* uy)waiel moye‘mc*nt of the 
diaphragm. 

In the same* manne*! l(*t the* Singing c J.iss anel 
the* Spe*e*ch fraining class w<)ik on an identical 
principle of yowe*l re*son.ition, and, if j)lionetics 
are* taught as a basis of syx ec h coirection, let 
the distinclion betwe*e*n y)he»ne*tie' anel ordinary 
spelling be made pel fee th cle'ar on the* one h.ind, 
and, on the othe*r. recogni/e the* difte‘ie*ne'e' 
betwreii ])lionetic vowel ])ositions ’with their 
nee*dle'ss com])licatu>ns of tongue and liy) move- 
me*nts, relle*cting the* c asual eiiors ol ordinary 
utterance*, and the* standard vowe'l positions 
ne*cessary for de*ve*l()])ing a true vowel ipiality 
common to speech and song. The value of 
phonetics in the stud> of foieign languages, anel 
as a nu'.ms ot ri*e*oiding dialc'c t eliltc‘renci*s or 
clarifying the hopeless contusion of I'lnglish 
spelling, is nnepicstioiu’d. Asa ])iactieal means 
of improving the ge*ne*ral leve*! of utterance, and 
develojiing a true* physiological and aesthetic* 
standard, its results are* disa])y)ointing. riie 
script requires a considc'rable time* for study and 
practice in cirder to attain any maste*i\' over its 
use. Tli(*re is no basic principle, physiological or 
acstlietic, in a standard wdiich recognizes only a 
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vague conformity to common use, and depre- 
cates any attempt to combat illogical and 
slovenly fashions, whicli are as common among 
so-called refined speakers as among “ the vulgar.” 
Above all, a special course or period of instruc- 
tion detached from ordinary English subjects is 
essential to phonetic training. Ey a more defin- 
ite and scientific method of classification and 
co-ordination between five or six different school 
subjects, and by the use of natural rhythmic 
unity in all movement, infinitely better and 
more lasting results can be obtained. 

Establish a standard of vowel formation in 
the Singing class, and make the vowel correction 
throughout tlie school conform to it. Distinguish 
between the question of vourl formation, which 
is a question of shaping eacli vowel to its proper 
musical rcsonatiuii, and. voxi'cl selection, which 
raises questions of local variant. 

There is no r(‘ason why carc'lcssly spoken num- 
bers should be tolerated in mental arithmetic, 
any more than badly written figures in ordinary 
sums, 'fhe scientific nomenclature of many 
modern school subjects gives an (’xcellent oppor- 
tunity for a congruous exactitude of speech 
in wliich the teclinical terms must currentlv 
appear. 

Rhythmic training in games, handicraft, 
dancing, and physical exercise's is the true basis 
of articulatory clarity and of rliythm in music 
and verse speaking. 

Classificption Test 

The most serious development of articulatory 
error takes place about tlie period of second 
dentition, and at the same time all the faults 
which result from delayed baby talk, sucli as 
Jailing, labial "K,” lateral lisp, etc., become 
aggravated by tlie difficulties of the long period 
of toothlessness or irregular dentition. 

As the period for possible correction is now so 
short, and the chance of any great improvement 
after school age so doubtful, it is desirable to 
grade children in certain standards definitely 
into speech groiips- 

1. (jood speakers showing talent in oral 
expression. 

2. Average speakers with no marked faults 
of pronunciation. 


3. Speakers falling markedly below phonetic 
standard. 

4. Children with definite speech impedi- 
ments, pJiysical or acquired, including very 
poor vowel quality. 

The best method for applying this first simple 
tc.st is the reading aloud of a list of mono- 
syllables containing examples of all English 
sounds in an order which combines plionological 
and phonetic principles. 

Examples of Test 

Main Fo 7 £'els 

Moot Mole Mfiziv M^/sk M^ne Mco/. 
vS libordi natc I \nccls 

Nook Knot None Nz/rsc Nop NVck N?ck. 
J)iphtlt(mgs 

J)me Dou’n Doft Dctc. 

Closed T''o7ct/.s- 
Music A^ail. 

Semi-imc^els 

Fo-yo lEen lf7/en Si;;g. 

Liquids 
/-amc A’ain. 

Voice Consonants 

iiabe Dame /ames G’ame I 'ane Lhvy 
Zany Rouge. 

Breath Consonants 

//igh Piv 7i?nc fV/ild /\ind Eine 77/igh 
5ide Di.s7L 

This list contains certain words not in ordinary 
use -they serve as a test of reading power and 
of vocabulary. 'I hcy arc also useful as material 
for a dictionary lesson. The number of words 
beginning in M and N makes it easy to recognize 
cases of nasal obstruction, and post-adenoid con- 
ditions. The number of instances of vowels 
frequently mispronounced makes it easier to 
detect these errors — they arc given in detail 
farther on. The general faults of wide lip 
position and tongue retraction become apparent 
in the two lists of vowels and the diphthong list. 
A general correction of these faults will save 
much irritating correction of individual cases. 
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It is important to distinguish between mal- 
formation of vowel or consonant sounds and 
variation in the selection of sounds in some 
particular word. The first destroys the musical 
quality of the voice and is often physiologically 
dangerous. The second is a matter of custom, 
convenience, and taste. The question whether 
we make the word “Mass*' rhyme with the 
southern English pronunciation of “pass" or of 
“la^s" belongs to the second class. The White- 
chapel child docs not select the sound of “i" in 
“pine" in preference to that of “a” in “pane," 
lie uses a position of the vocal and articulatory 
organs which destroys the normal values of all 
vocal resonances; the result may be an “Kh" 
sound a little more like a diphthong “i," but 
neither sound is vocally correct. Here we have 
an error of the first class. 

No racial or regional speech variant can claim 
an inherent superiority over another. Every 
true variant, like every true language, can be 
s])oken with pcTfect formation of the selected 
sounds, but, in practice, (iliminatkm of impure 
re.sonation, and freedom of vocal tone or articula- 
tion, result from a combination of physical 
vigour and a(\sthetic perception expressed in 
Song, Ver.se, Drama, or Oratory. The constant 
effort to keep the s])ccch of the nation fit for 
these great ends establishes a true ear standard 
in its peopl(\ 

It therefore liecomes plain that the training of 
children just attaining adolescence, the great 
educational age of Greek citizenship, the age of 

GOOD 

Breathing Practice 

Exercisk I 

Easy forward leaning poise. Relax several 
times, shaking hands and arms loose. Tip-toe 
keeping heels together. Work shoulders loose, 
work head loose, settle down into easy upright 
position, leaning slightly forward, knees in, 
hips back, all the trunk muscles poised and free. 
Avoid jerking back shoulders. Avoid tucking in 
below the waist line. Avoid head rigidity. 

Exercise 2 

Swing arms free, very lightly touch the sides 


the boy’s most perfect singing voiev, must aim 
at three standards — 

1. Physiological standard. 

2. Phonetic standard. 

3. Aesthetic standard. 

Where the speech test shows failure in the 
first of these — where re.sj)iration, v<jcal tone, 
articulation, or resonatioii show serious dillicul- 
ties — a special attendance at speech clinics 
should be possible for every child. Where the 
divergence from common pronunciation, the 
inability to recognize or maintain clear distinc- 
tions of sound, is very marked, the combination 
of physiological standards with phonetic exer- 
cises will attain something better than the rather 
unsatisfactory “ bi-lingualism " now aimed at. 
But if the child's car can be awakened to the 
beauty of good singing tone, to the quality of 
vowel music in fine verse, to the .significant 
emphasis of dramatic dialogue, to all that makes 
the glory of language in its living oral form, then 
his own sympathy will be enlisted on the side 
of good speech. Some such training as this has 
marked all the great ages of Song, of ]\)etry, and 
of Drama. The case of the Oberammergauers, 
who, alone throughout their countryside, speak 
with a pure intonation and a freedom from dia- 
lect, is a modern instance of tin* value of such 
a basis for speech improvenu*nt. 

It is now possible to suggest a definite course 
of technical speech cxc'vciscs which will occui)y 
a very few moments of class time, but which help 
to develop the normal standard of good speech. 

SPEECH 

of the chest above the waist line with the ball of 
the thumb and the back of the first and second 
fingers, wrists bent, upp)er arm loose from the 
shoulder, elbow bent. Take and break the 
position three or four times till the arm is quite 
loose. 

Exercise 3 

In this position breathe OUT genth' through 
the mouth. Mouth at the “ATI" position, jaw 
relaxed. The sound of the expired air should be 
that made when breathing on the fingers to warm 
them, soft and full, no throat rasp. Follow the 
expiration with an inspiration through the nose 
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for tlie same length of time, l^epeat alternate Exercisk 4 

"In’' — "Out.” Vqq\ the lower ribs moving in, Jn the same position Hex and relax the ab- 
but lift off th<* lingers during inspiration. doniinal muscles just below the waist— tlie left 

Note. 'Fhe method of breathing "in nose, out hand on the muscles, the right on the lower end 
mouth” in all voice exercises is in apparent of the Sternum. Count "ONE” on the "in” 
conflict with the* order "in nose, out nose” in all movement, whi.spcr softly "Two” on the "out” 
l)hvsical exercises. The point has been fully movement. Do not breathe in during this 
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Position for IhralJiin^ Exercise 1 


disi'ussed by Dr. Aikiii and those responsible for 
the pliysical training syllabuses in schools. The 
direction for physical exercises is not in any 
way (juestioned, but the ill effects suggested are 
guarded against by the carefully controlled 
movements of bri'athing for voice, and the mouth 
expiration is essential for the pnKluction of good 
vocal tone. 



Fig. 2 

Position for Breathing Exercise 2 

Als^o fit si pttvl of hlxenise 5 

e.xercise- a little air will be taken in quite un- 
consciously after "Two” when the exercise is 
rightly done. 

The.se exercises establish the right form of 
clie.st movement ; th(*y can be amplified accord- 
ing to the directions of many books on the 
.subject. 

For standing poi.se, see Fig. 23, page. 120. 
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The Note 

The note is the transformation of the expired 
air into definite sound vibration by the drawing 
together of the small vocal membranes in the 
Larynx, the iij^iper structure of the breathing 
passages, 'fhis vibration has the definite char- 



Ftg. 3 

Position for Ikcalhin^i Exercise 4 
Also joy 'Second part of Brciithing Iixcydsr 5 

acteristics of musical pitch, v()lume, and dura- 
tion. 'fhe action of drawing togellier tlie small 
membranes is under tlu; control of the car only. 
At the stage of development we lire considcTing 
these membranes arc about half an inch in 
length. Ear training is therefore the first con- 
sideration in the improvement of the note. 

Vibration takes place properly only during 
controlled expiration. 


Exercise 5 

Repeat E.xercise 3 up to the point of expira- 
tion. At the moment of expiration place the 
left hand gently on the bottom of the chest over 
the triangular space between the ends of the 
lower ribs. Keep the right hand on the ribs. 
Jireathe out gently three consecutive tiini‘S 
without drawing in air. The muscles beneath 
the left hand gently contract, moving inward, 
and relax after eacli expiration. Tlie ribs remain 
(piite Jinn and do not r(*lax as in onlinary 
expiration (sec Figs. 2 and 3). 


ICXKKCISE 6 

Repeat Exercise 5, but instead of the breatlied 
expiration place th(‘ rigid liand first linger 
upright against the lips and hum 
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Fig. 4 

Humming Exercise 


Thv teeth remnin apart as in tlu* breatlied 
“All” (see h'ig. S), the lips are linnly closed but 
not contracted or drawn back. The tongue rc‘- 
mains easily relaxt'd with the tip just under the 
lower front teeth. The sensation of vibration is 
felt down the linger. Breathe in lightly through 
the nose at \/ without any sound or pause. The 
muscles under the left hand contrait lightly 
at ('ach sound. No pressure must be exerted 
by the hand -it is only used to Jielp tlie definite 
si'iise of movement in the muscles. The one 
essential point in this I'xercise is the exact timing 
of the note, which should be felt on the lips at 
the very instant the musch's contract in the 
expiratory movement. If the liming is impro- 
perl}’ done, the membranes meet before the air 
is released and a sharp click is heard as they 
part under the pressure of the air. This is called 
a “glottal shock,” and is the most certain cause 
of vocal strain. The note is heard in the throat 
a fraction of a second before vibration is felt on 
the lips. If the breath pours out before the 
membranes meet, a slow scooping sound will be 
heard, beginning lower than the intended pitch. 
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and scraping gradually up as it reaches the lips. 
The proper note rings like a little bell, soft and 
clear. 

If there is dithculty in getting tongue relaxa- 
tion practise alternate M-N, M N sounds with 
the jaw open, and opening the lips on “N.” 

The scale of the speaking voice is A to A. The 
exorcises for the noteshould be practised from the 

higher A to middle 
C, as tjie lower 
notes of the scale 
are too deep for the 
young voices. In 
the speaking class 
Scale of Speaking Voice the scale should 

be practised only 
downward, and this applies to all the vocal 
exercises given when tli(*v are not being carried 
out under a trained singing teacher. There 
should be careful consultation between the two 
teachers throughout the whole course of in- 
struction. Tone-deaf childrcMi should be given 
a special course of work. The condition is almost 
always curable, and it is most important that no 
child should be told it is useless to try, as the 
effect is extraordinarily depressing and growls 
more and more serious with maturity. 

Resonation 

The speaking voice has three chief n'sonators — 

The neck. 

The mouth cavity and j)harynx. 

The no.se. 

When the re.sonation position is ])ropcrly 
shaped no one of those can be definitely dis- 
tinguished in the tom* ([uality. The undertones 
of the neck resonation give depth and richness 
to the note. If, however, the voice is pent up 
into the neck b}' a retracted tongue [)osition, the 
quality of this resonation bec<jrnes thick and 
dull, the nasal re.soiiance is diminished, and the 
general effect is often described as "throaty.*’ 
If the nose cavity is comi)letcly cut off at the 
back an " Adenoid " effect results. If the tongue 
is everted the position of the Larynx is strained 
and partly closed as in swallowing, and a sharp, 
rather strident note is powerfully resonated ot 
the back of the nose. Tlie result is a squawking 
resonation, heard in a modified form in the West 


of England on all smooth "r** sounds, in a more 
marked degree in Belfast and Northern Ireland, 
and in its more extreme form in the Middle 
West of America. These are not dialect vari- 
ants but physiological errors in tone production. 
If the mouth resonation predominates too much 
a thin colourless quality results, rather "re- 
faned** in character. If the wliole stream of air 
passes too freely through the nose, a sharp 
whining quality results, often heard in the 
South of England. The full beauty of nasal 
resonation is heard in the closed vowel "M” 
and "N,” and in the beautiful dark Ereiich 
vowels Un bon vin hlanc. 

We must distinguish, then- - 

Nasal resonation, 

Nasal twang, 

Nasal obstruction, 

the first giving an added quality to many .sounds, 
the second and third (listt)rting all .sounds in 
different ways. 

The mouth resonation has, howi^vcr, a diifer- 
ent function from oitln'r of the other resonators. 

The Vowel as a Specific Resonation 

Every musical instrument jiropeiiy played 
develops th(* qualitii's of good tone both in its 
fundamental notes and in its resonation. We 
speak of this (|uality as "musical," "pure," 
"penetrating," "rich," etc. In addition every 
instrument has a spixilic resonation due to its 
actual construction, which we recognize as 
being peculiar to it, and through which we hear 
all its oth(*r equalities. We distinguish llute from 
violin, trumpet from piano, harp from guitar. 
The specific resonation of the human voice is 
vow'cl quality. The vibrations of the vocal 
membranes always j)ass upward and outward, 
through the cavities of throat, nose, and mouth, 
and in doing so acquire some vowel quality. 
The complete list of vowel sounds has been given 
above, and I will now repeat them in the order 
called by Dr. W. A. Aikin, in llie Voice : An 
Introduction to Practical Phonology (Longmans 
Green & Co.) — 

"Tiik Re.sonator Scale" 

Mastery over this scale plays the same part in 
speech as mastery of the pitch scale by the hands 
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I 

I* 

11 

III 

4 

V 

6 

7 

8 

<) X 

I 1 

XII 

00 

66 

on 

AVV 

6 

AH 

uh 

cr 

a 

0 KH 

i 

kl: 

FOOL) 

foot 

F 01 -: 

FALL 

fop 

FAST 

fun 

fern 

fan 

■ fc'ii FANIi 

tin 

fj-:ki 


DIPHTHONGS 

6.II 6.1* II. 1* 111.11 

I ow u . or 

FINK FOWL FEW FOIL 

Fig. 6 

Table of Vowels and Diphlhoniis 


docs in piano or violin playiiif^. In each case 
the object is the same: to obtain perfi‘ct tone 
in every position necessary to the mastery of the 
instrunieiit. 

The following principh's are essential to the 
production of good tom; during vowel resona- 
tion — 

(i) 'riie teeth must remain j)arted at the open 
“AH" resonation through all the vowel and 
diphthong scale. 

(ii) The lips must never be drawn back beyond 
their natural width when at rest in English 
vowel or diphtliong sound. 

(hi) The tongiu^ tij) must remain in contac t 
with tlie bottom line of tlic lower front teeth 
during all English vowel or diphthong sounds. 

Closure of the teetli makes it impossible to 
produce perfectly ecpial (|uality on each vowel, 
as it diminishes the size of the resonating cham- 
ber. Then people .say one vowel is “better to 
sing" than another, or that no one can get a 
good tone on "i," and so on. 

Retraction of the lips automatically affects 
the muscles of the throat, and starts some of the 
swallowing contractions, the object of wliich is 
to close the larynx and draw food down and 
back. The voice requires an open larynx with 
a stream of air flowing forward. 

The retraction of the tongue has a similar 
effect to an even greater degree, and stiffens the 
muscles which control tlie vocal membranes. 

^The vowels I to 4 are formed by lip rounding ; 
this reaches its greatest intensity at I, and 
relaxes to a neutral position at V. During these 
8— (737) 


sounds then' is no lUH'd for any modilicalioii in 
the position of the tongue : it lies relaxed iji the 
low’cr part of tlu' mouth with the (ii) l(!vel 
against the lower line of th(‘ front teeth. 

The vowel “Ah" is the normal resonation of 
the open mouth cavitv. Jf 
it is made as in lixercise 
the pitch of the mouth 
resonation, calk'd out by 
the breath alone, without 
any musical note, will hv - 
The lips an* neutral, just 
at the size of the natural 
mouth opening, the tongue still relaxed and low. 

The notes of the main lip-rouiKk'd vowels are 
heard in I he same manner (s('e T — 4). 



Fig. 8 


Position for Vowel V: AH 



AH V 
Fig. 7 


Note for Vowel 
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From AH the lips remain neutral while the 
tongue gently arches forward from 6 to 8. 
diminishing the size of the front half of the 
resonatioii chamber, mid increasing that of the 
back. In passing from 8 to () the sides of the 
tongue rise sharply from thii lower to the upper 
side-teeth, the tongue tip nmiaining in its old 
|)osition: the line of the tongue arch then be- 
Ci»mes concave instead of convex. 

In all these tongue-arched vowels- the notes 
of the upper and lower rcsonat«jrs can be heard 
separately. In X the distanct? between upp)er 
and lower is an octave, in XII twelve notes. 
Breathe the tito sounds strongly, first with the 
curs stopped, then with the cars open, and you 
will hear the upper and lower notes quite clearly 
(see Figs. 18-20). 

It must be clearly understood that these patch 
vibrations are produced in the resonator by the 
escaping breath. W’lieii the membranes con 
tract and change the air into a fundamental 
note, this note takes on the vibrations of the 
resonator as its harmonics/’ so acquiring 
vowel (luality. Fhe result is a sung or spoken 
vowel at a deliiiite pitch. 

The diphthong sounds consist of two different 
vowel resonations closely following one another. 
In “ow,” the second "00” (i*) resonance, with 
its lip-rounding, slightly modilies the first^ 
“uh" (b) resjjnation towards ‘‘AH”; in 'T,” 
the second “i” (ir) resonatioii, with its tongue 
arch, gives almost the quality of French "’a” in 
"chat” t(j the initial. The .s(nind.s II and X are 
often ckoified as diphthongs because of their 
definite long qumitity. It is never necessary to 
regard them as diphthongs in good sp(*cch. I'he 
utmost modifK.ation is a glide : that is, a slight 
relaxation of the vowel shape in jxissing from 
the vowel to the following consonant. Diph- 
thongs imply two (liilerent vow(‘l shapes flowing 
into one. flio second is often the tenser of the 
two. 

In Scottish ^|)eech, however, where the vowels 
are c<»nstantly shortened, it is necessary to 
insist (jii the full value of the glide, particu- 
larly in X, "EH”, which is often pronounced 
like the hVcnch e in de [a thimble). These vowels 
arei sometimes lauded as exceptionally "pure,” 
but the purity (jf quality should not be obtained 
by a clipping of quantity. 


'Iry the effect of the ugly drawled Southern . 
"OH-oo-uh” and of the clippied Scottish "o” 
alternately on a lino from one of Shakesp)care’s 
sonnets- 

"Oh no! It is an ever fixed mark.” ^ 

Neither sound would be endurable. 

I he references made to pitch have up fo this 
point dealt with the pitch of the singing voice 
rather than that of the sj^eaking voice. I'liey 
differ in tlie following point.s- 

(^) Tlie sung note is fixed at a stable jntch 
during its whole duration. It is then siu cecded 
by another note of a definite musical scale. In 
the most rapnd legato scale possible the noti'S 
succeed onii another like pearls on a string. In 
speaking, the voice glides impiTceptibly from 
pitch to pitch. 

(iV) In music tlie "intervals,” as they are 
rightly called, have a measured rhx lhmic dura- 
tion, playing t;hcir {)art in a deliiiite sound 
pattern. In prosij speech no lixid |>attern is 
maintained. In verst* speaking tin* pattern 
consists of regularly s])a('ed sti esses, and the 
time pattern is not marked by pitch variation, 
because the po(*t gives no iudhation of pitch 
melody in his verse. Poets dislike the use of to«' 
much "inllection” (as the pitdi ( haiiges of th 
speaking voice are called) Ihm aiise they find i 
distracting to their d<‘lt‘rmined rlivthmic pal 
tern of stresses. 

Exercises jor Vowel Quality 

1'o fix the (‘xact (|ualit\ of vowel sound niore/j 
clearlv, a set of word and ])lirase examj)l('s forj 
ea<'h sound will now be given. 

Lin-K()i:NI.)Kl) SoT’NDS 

Vowel I 

Repeat breathing ])ractict‘ as on ])ag(‘ iir. 

00 1 

Fk;. 9 

Resonator Note for Vowel I : (X) 

Breathe on "Hoo” F. Lips rounded to little 
linger, teeth parted to width of "Ah.” 
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oa "Hoo” i\\(\ biiiglc notes of tlu*. 
►scending scale. Repeat each note tlirc'e times, 
to C (see Figs. 4, 5, and 22). 

Speak in glide from last note — 

“Cool, Cool, Cool.'* 

Repeat smoothly, without a pause- - 
“The cool gloom of the transhiccjit ])ool.’' 

Q. In which word does this vowel form part of 
diphthong? 

Note. Ill order to avoid shock of the glottis, 
ich vowel is practised with an initial “ II ’’ till 
le timing of the attack becomes pi'ihrt. 

oioel I* 

Repeat in same p<jsitioii for short “00,“ as in 
ot. 

Speak. " ('00k, Cook, Cook.” Then— - 
“ Ry the side of the brook I n'ad my book, as 
le ro(jks came home to roost." 

Q. Which word lins tlie long “()()" sound? 
hcel II 

Breathe on “JIOH” (G, Figs. 10, 22) li])s 
rounded lo thumb ; teeth 
])arted to width of “All.” 

on “ Hoh " : scale 
as before. 

Speak • ill glide from 
last note 

“ J.oam, Loam, Loam.” 
Note for Vowel It Sinootlilv, without a 
pause 

“From the red globe a glow (rimsoned the 
)am.” 

Q. How are the other “o" sounds in ..*Is 
jiiteiice pronounced? Give thi'ir proper num- 
ers. 

ow/ III 

Breathe on “ I law ” (.\, h'igs. li and 22) li[)siiot 
(piite so rounded, teeth 
parted as before, keep the 
tongue well hn waid. 

scale as before, on 
“ Haw." 

Speak as before, “Call, 
Call, Call." Smoothly, 
without a ])ause 
“At Autumn’s call the leaves are falling, 
illing." 


^15 

O. In how many different ways i an this sound 
be written ? 

Do you make anv dilfercMice between the 
vowel sounds in “Dawn" and “Morn”? Why 
are they calletl “('ockney rhymes”.'' 

Vowel 4 

Breathe on “Ho" (H, h'ig. 12) as in “hot," 
lips barely roundc'd. 

Sing as before. 

Speak “Gone, (ione, 

(ione." Smoothly, with- 
out a pause- - 

“All the strong voices 
in that long, long song." 

Note the words, oft, 
ollicer, ollic(‘. (oiigh, collet*, (iosjK'I, ( iod. 

Tin* Ni'iriK.xi. Vowli. “AH" 

I oh’el I' J//, as ill fast 

yj»';Ti////t;on“llah”((',Figs. i^j,22). Jawrelaxed; 
teeth parted to width ot 
first two lingers; lips with 
corners relaxt'd ; tongue to 
lower liiii* of lower front 
teeth. 

Sing s(‘al(‘ as before, jo 

“Hah." 

Speak “Ask. .\sk. Ask.” Smoothly, without a 

pj|.U.S(‘- 

“Past the (lark garden when* the Masque was 
d.inced." 

Q. Do you geii(‘i:dlv proiiouiu** Hje last “A" 
like the others.-' 

Can you hear the sound of “R" in any of 
these w< irds ? 

r()NlU'l*-.\K('IiIN(. V'OWK I S 
IW <7 6 - I'll, as in fun 

This is the lirst tongue arching vow( teeth 
and lips remain through- 
out in the AH position. 

Breathe on “Huh" ( 1 ), 

Fig. 14). Tongiu' tip to 
teeth, vcTV slight arc in 
front of hlade of the tongue'. 

Sing scale as before, 

“Hull." 


OH U 



AW U 1 

Fig. II 


ole for Vowel III 


o 4 
Fig. 12 

Note for l Owel 4 



uh 6 
Fig. 14 
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Speak “Run, Run, Run.” Smoothly, without 
a pause — 

“ I sat in the sun on Sunday to see the rabbits 
run.” 

Q. Can y nnd this sound in “Agony, above, 
the man, a dog, attention, miracle, pigeon, china, 
garland, blossom “? 


Vou^el 7 — er, as in fern 

Breathe on “Her** (E, Fig. 15): tongue more 
definitely arched ; no other change. 

Sing scale as before, “ Her.** 
speak “Turn, Turn, Turn.** 

(In districts whep' is fully sounded 

- permit no change in the 
preliminary vowel sound, 
and never accept the 
everted tongue position, 
with the tip pointing 
Fig. 15 back to the uvula. Avoid 

the substitution of ‘‘ah*’ 
h)r “er** in finals, and of “er** for “ah** before 
a word begmning with a vowel.) 

Smoothly, without a pause-- 
“Ferns of all feather, mosses and heather 
yours be the care.” “Virtue, worthy, mercy, 
guerdon, further, early, curtain. I know Asia 
and .\merica better than Inou/ * * ^rica.** 

Q. Where are you most inclined to put in a 
superfluous “R” in these wwds? 



Vowel 8 — fi, as in fan 

Breathe on “Ha** as in “hat” (F, Fig. lO), 
lower resonator (i. 

Sing scale as before, ‘*Ha.*’ 

Speak “ Man, Man, Man.” 

Avoid the substitution of the initial .sound of 
“T* (French “a”) for this 
sound, as “Luad** for 
E “Lad.** 

Z “The cattle stand and 
stamp on the damp 
strand.'* 

Q. Do you use this 
sound in “Castle, sans, Cleopatra, that, pass. 
Mass ’* } 


L 


a 8 
Fig. 16 


Vowel 9 — e, as in fen 

This is the first sound with upward curve of the 
sides of the tongue. 


Breathe on “Ileh** as in “head” (G, Fig. l 
lower res. IL . 

Sing scale. I 

Speak “ Gem, (k^n. Gem.*' 

Smoothly, without a 
pause — ^ 59 

“The Gem that lent its ^ 

radiance to the W’est.*** 

Q, Number all the vowels in this sentence. 


Vowel X — EH, as in fane 

This vowel is more mispronounced than aliiK 
any h'nglish sound. 

Breathe on “Hey” (A* and 8ve, Figs. 18, 2 
Tongue tip to lower teeth, 
middle of tongue high arched. 

Sing scale without glide 
in vowel. 

Speak, marking glide but 
avoiding diphthong: “l-)a\', 




A 

P 


EH X 

Fig. iS 

Day, Day." Smoothly, w^ithout a pause — 
“The weight of days that made his name mt 
great.” 

Q. What variation are you most inclined 
give to this sound? ('oinpare “pane” a 
“pine,” “bade” and “bed” and “bad,” Freii 
“de” iind “day,” “meed” and “make.” 


Vowel II — /, as in fin 
Breathe m “Hi” as in * him” (B* and te] 
Fig. Kj). 

Tongue tip to teeth, 
high forward arch in 
tongue to the hard 
palate, practise till the 
“Ah” opening can be 
fully maintained. 

Sing scale, keeping position very carefully. 
Speak “Limb, Limb, Limb.” 

Smoothly, and without any shock - 
“Infinite skill in beauty, .and will to risk 
still, if he should win.” 

Q. Is the sound of this vowel the same in t 
terminations of these words : Inv«s/blc, Cliar/i 
Vtv^’d, Mercy, Pftv. 

Vowel XII — EE, as in feel 
This vowel has the strongest back resonati 
of any English vowel. 'I ho tongue arch is at 


A 



Fig. 19 
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highest and touches the front of the hard 
palate. 

Breathe on HKK/’ (C' and twelfth, Figs. 20 
and 22). 


i 


T. 


EE xn 

Fig. 20 
with beams of living light.’* 


Sing scale, keeping jaw 
loose. 

Speak “Cleave, Cleave, 
CleaVe.** 

Smoothly, without any 
shock- 

“ Cleave the deep seas 


Correction of Consonants 

I'hc correction of consonant faults is inucli 
easier than that of vowels. The perfect balance 
of articulation between consonants and vowels 
is, however, the most fUnicult tiling to achieve 
in Knglish speech. Reference to the test list on 
page 108 shows that the classification of the con- 
sonant sounds passes from those which are most 
vocal to those which are completely devoid of 
vocal vibration. The audibility of the sounds in 
ordinary speech, and more especially in public 
speaking, diminishes with the diminution of 
vocal tone, fry the experiment of making one 
of the boys of the class call the old cry — 

“ Knives and scissors to grind.** 

beginni- right at the end of a long passage or 
playground, and gradually approaching the 
classroom, hirst you will hear the “ tunc” of the 
call; then the vowels will emerge; next “n** 
and“v**: then “g.** “r,” and “z”; last “d** 
and “s.** 

A consonant is formed in shutting off the vocal 
vibrations more or less by stopping the outward 
flow of breath at some point and then releasing 
the air with a sharp puff. So the italicized 
breath consonants in the test list are formed, 
with the exception of “s,** “sh,** “ch,** which 
are continuants and made in (|uite a different 
way. The voiced list, omitting the sibillants 
Z.Ge.J., arc made in the .same way, but the vocal 
membranes contract a little and give a slight 
vocal murmur to the sound. The secret of cle«ar 
articulation is the sharp timing and delicate force 
used in making the small ])uff or explosion of air 
r-thc quicker the movement the better the 
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sound. Practise these various breaks in a light 
rhythm (ten beats) — 

t t t t t t t t t t 

uj uj in ^ 

Fig. 21 

Ten-beat Rhythm 

Numberless exercises and difficult sentences 
can be found for these elementary difficultiis. 
Two classes need more special care. 

Stbillant Difficulties 

First the sibillants. The proper formation of 
these sounds forces the breath continuously 
between the centre front teeth. The direction of 
breath is determined by the tongue position. In 
perfect dentition this should be first that used in 
the “Ah” sound. The best way of improving 
most sirni)le lisps, which are just the result of 
cirelessness, is to repeat the two sounds “AH 
SS’* very rapidly in the ten-beat rhythm. 
Lispers, in their difficiilt\', always prolong the 
“SS** much too long in the effort to get it right. 
Often the effort to make the sound as short as a 
**T*’ will cure this defect. But it must not be 
forgotten that these are the only sounds in 
luiglish which cannot be made properly withe »ut 
closed teeth. Th(*ir great importance is due to 
the fact that they form the largest group of con- 
sonant sounds. Six in actual number, they form 
the plurals and possessives of nouns, the initials 
of the numbers “six” and “seven” ^nd their 
derivatives, they appear in personal prom.mns, 
in adverbs, and in the present tenses of verbs. 
“The English language is .superfluously rich in 
sibillant sounds.” Not content with these, we 
gratuitously add wwds in ‘*tion,” and, until 
recently, tried to add those in “ture.” We con- 
stantly change “!)’* into “J** and “T” into 
“Cn ” before the diphthong ** U,** i.e. in “ Duke,” 
“Tuesday,** “Duty,” “Dew,” etc. It is worth 
while fighting to arrest this tendency. 

The fault of lisping may be nervous, in which 
case the culprit’s tongue literally “cleaves to the 
roof of his mouth.** A neurotic lisp is a case for 
clinical treatment ; it is close akin to a stammer, 
and should be treated by relaxation. No letter 
practise should be given. A lateral lisp means 
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the twisting of the lips and jaw sideways, the 
air passing out behind the eye tooth instead of 
by the central division of the front teeth. This 
nervous condition is sometimes due to slight 
facial paralysis, but more often to very trouble- 
some second dentition. A rather strong straw 
of the kind used for drinking lemonade is the 
best apparatus for cure. Place the straw 
against the tip of the tongue, slanting upward. 
Close the lips round it and bring the teeth gently 
together without biting on the straw. Blow 
through in the “ten” rhythm, and a very good 
"s” will result- - 

Sss, Sss, Sss, S. 

Gradually withdraw the lijis to normal width, 
without altering the sound, and finally close the 
teeth completely on the straw. If a reasonably 
good “s" sound results take out the straw and 
continue practice for live minutes daily for 
six weeks. 

Bad teeth joining, or “bite,” is the general 
cause of all lisps. If dental help can be obtained 
it ought alwa\’s to be employed, as the fatigue 
of trying to adjust the jaw is very trying to the 
nerves. 1 'hc correction should always be made 
to suit the actual natural bite of the patient- a 
diverted or unnatural bite is never satisfactory. 

Cleft palate cases are extreme instances of a 
similar dithculty, but these are, of course', 
purely clinical cases. 

“R” DiFiicui/rihs 

The other difficult .sound is “R.” Trilled 
“ R” is not necc.s.sary to English sjjcech ; it will, 
however, be found that the horrid labial lisp, 
“wan” for “ran,” is almo.st unknown where 
initial “R” is strongly trilled from the begin- 
ning. It is far better to teach a trilled “R” — 
tongue tip behind the teeth — to all children in 
the infant classes. They find it most amusing, 
particuLirly where it takes the form of a purring 
pussy cat, and, as so many of our town cliildreii 
have the Uvular or even the guttural R ” by 
foreign inheritance, it is mucli better to practise 
this sound from tlie beginning. It is actually 
the finest and most delicate of all speech co- 
ordinations, and improves tongue control in 
every sound. Of course, like all infant school 
correction, it should tak(* the form of a game. 


Where the fault has persisted into the Senior 
School, practise on a repeated “t” is the first 
exercise — 

TTl' TTT TTT T. (See Hg. 21.) 

Mark the rhythm strongly, clapping it in 
triple time. 

Repeat with “r' — 

TrTrTr, TrTrTr, etc. 

Then slip in a word on the tenth beat - 

TrTrTr, TrTr'lr, TrTr'fr, Train, Trot. etc. 
Then take French “J” -linglish “ge” — and 
repeat the rhythm, keeping the teeth shut - 

jjj. jjj. jjj. .)• 

Open the month to “Ah” ami re|)eat the 
sound exactly, without moving down the tongue. 
The result will be a very re.spectable “fricative 
‘R’.” It may sometimes be found that tlie 
cause of “R” failure is tongue tie. Unless this 
is discovered in tlie Infants’ School it is usually 
too late to operate. 

“H” Dimk ri.TiKS 

One ot the commonest difliriilties in dialect 
variant is the omission or wrong introduction 
of “ h.” The simplest nu'thod here, as elsewliere, 
is t() try for a very definite principle. Teach the 
rule— 

(i) 'fhere are only four silent “h” words in 
Englisli — 

“Hour, Honour, Honest, Heir,” and tlieir 
derivatives, except the derivatives of “ Heir,” of 
wliich “heiress” is silent while “heritage” and 
“inheritance” are a.spirate(l. AH other enses of 
written “H” in luiglish are sounded, “wli” 
having the sound of “ho«)” as in “who,” 
“whoso,” “wlien,” etc. 

(ii) No unwritten aspirate is ever .sounded in 
linglish. 

Conclusion 

The short skctcli of si)ecch correction given in 
this article is intended to set the child with a 
liaiidicap of bad utterance somewhat more on 
a level with those who liad a better .start in 
speech. Remember that the wliole teaching 
must b(* in the nature of ear training, and that 
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No. XII : Eli 


No. X : EH 


Fig. 22 
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it need never at any time take the form of harsh 
personal criticism, or accusations of /‘common 
speech” or of “accent.” Tt will prove almost 
possible to ignore the oral side of variant 
speech, since the greater part of bad variant use 
is really the result of bad speech formation, and 
not of deliberate selection. 

The higher side of si)cech correction is in the 
mam like the higher side of physical or craft 
training, a training in rhythm- -the rhythm of 
song, tlie rhythm of verse speaking, the rhythm 
of acting, and of dramatic action. Every move- 
ment we make is accomplished by some degree 
of force, during some moment of time, and 
through some degree of space. When these 
three elements are combined, under the direction 
of mental intention, so that they synchronize 
exactly, the action is rhythmically performed. 
From this fundamental rhythm are woven the 
patterns of all. our arts. Those that arc visual 
are worked out in si)ace ; those that are audible, 
in time. Drama and dancing are both visible 
and audible ; they are the primitive arts. 

Speech is the medium of the gn‘at arts of 
poetry and of drama, and “ sister siren ” of song. 
No child is possessed of its human heritage who 
leaves school deaf and blind to the meaning of 
verse and of drama. To-day we can say that 
they will be available for him through all his 
life, and that as he asks shall they be given to 
him. It is our business to see that he shall ask 
for the best, and not be happy till he gets it. 

The teacher who is interested in a further 
study of Speech Training will iiiid useful iho 
following books — 

The Speaking; of Hni^lish ]\vse, lilsie h'ogerty 
(j. M. Dent). 

The Voice, \V. A. Aikin, M.I). (l.ongmans 
Oreen & Co.). 

Good Speech, Walter Ripman, M.A. (J. M. 
Dent). 

Speech Craft, Elsie Fogerty (J. M. Dent). 

Slammerini>, Elsie Fogerty (George Allen & 
Unwin). 

I'oice and Speech, M. K. Drennan, M.A. (The 
Mercantile Press, Capetown). 


PRACTICE IN THE USE OF 
SPOKEN ENGLISH 


T HA'r “Practice in the Use of Spoken 
Englisli” is licro treated as a special 
branch of tlie teaching? of English is in 
tsclf a challenge to all practical teachers, and 
A^ill of necessity provoke many and varied 
comments. The subject has not been altogether 
vithoiit attention hitherto, for we teachers have 
ecogni/.ed the need to provide opportunity for 
his practice, and have used such methods as 
cquiring the children to express their answers 
n sentences, correcting errors in their speech, 
jiicouraging them to give little lecturettes to 
heir fellow pu])ils, and training tliem to take 
)art in discussions and debates. 

While these methods have been att<*nded 
vith a measure of success, the new movement 
or the establishment of Senior Schools through- 
uit the country, which has led to a reconsidera- 
ioii of the method of approach to the teaching 
)f every subject, brings this one afresh under 
mr consideration, l^'or we recognize that it 
orms n very ini])ortant ])art of the education of 
very child, this training in the capacity to use 
he commonest medium for the connnunication 
»f his thoughts and ideas and personality, 
tamely s]^ecch, aiul to use that medium cor- 
ectly and fluently. 

How be.st shall a child be trained to use its 
wn language? How shall opportunities for 
•ractico in using the mother tongue be provideil ? 
low shall the school ensure that this gift of 
xpression in .sj)i'ech, so constantly needed, so 
ontinually in use, shall have ample scope for 
cvelopmcnt? The answer to these and .similar 
uestioiis is being sought by every thinking 
lan and woman (mgaged in teaching in the 
ew Senior Schools. 

Vhat is ^'Good Speech*'? 

Here perhaps it woukl be helpful to consider 
liat arc the characteristics of good spoken 
glish. The first group of these, correct 


pronunciation, clear enunciation, a pleasant 
voice, varied rate, well regulated breath-con- 
trol, belongs to the ])rovince of Ic.ssoiis in .speech 
training. These le.ssons seek to provide pupils 
with the habits and rules nece.ssary for correct 
and pleasant speech. The u.se of the technique 
thus ac(|uired will ensure the attainment of these 
first marks of good s])(',ech. 

In addition to these there must be an apt 
choice of wm'fls. 'I'his power of selection must 
be facihi for spoken English. One can hesitate 
and .select the right word after a second or two's 
consideration when one is writing, but hesitation 
de.stroys much ot the ( harm of the spoken word, 
and lessens its attractiveness and j^ower. 
l^'acility in selecting the apt word is a necessary 
.adjunct of good speech. 

A further important characteristic of good 
spoken ICnglish is that any statement should 
be cl(*ar; it should express what the speaker 
means. This may .seem .so obvious as to .sound 
absurd, yet the reader has only to listen critic- 
ally for one day to r(\alize that cl(\ar statements 
are very rare. Unle.ss the boys and girls can 
put clearly into words what they are thinking, 
the id('as tlu^y want to convey, the opiniems 
they have formed, they are inartici i.Lte and are 
deprived of a valuable means of self-expression, 
self-d(!veiopinent, and mental health. To speak 
correctly, aptly, and clearly is not an unworthy 
goal for the l(*ssons th.it ])rovide practice in 
using spoken l^Jiglish. 

An Atmosphere of Confidence 

The solution of the problem concerning the 
means whereby this goal may be attained iS’ 
dependent upon two cemditions, the second of 
which is smothered before it is born, unless the 
first is firmly established and stable, undis- 
turbed by fluctuations and change. 

This first condition of any practice in spe.aking 
is an atmosphere in the scho(fl of sympathetic 
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iindcTstiindiiig l)ot\vccn teachers and pupils, 
an atmosphere which gives freedom to growing 
minds and inspires confidence. In tlie Infants’ 
School little cliildren are encouraged to speak 
Ireely, and likes and dislikes, desires and fancies 
find vent, and are welcomed as a sign of life and 
growth and development. Later, with the newly 
acquired power to write one’s thouglits, comes 
thtj tendency for less time and effort t(j 1)(' spent 
in speaking them, and the little prattler of the 
Infants’ School, of necessity, writes nuire and 
talks less in the Junior School. And then, in 
tlie Senior School, Nature lierself steps in, and 
suggests the protection of restraint, instead of 
the risk of freedom. For talking for any adoles- 
cent boy or girl is accompanied by an element 
of risk. They are apt to feel that tlu ir opinions 
may be met with a snnb, or with a little laugh 
at the weakness or fix)lishn(‘ss or ignorance 
they reveal, or they may be met with a comph'te 
lack of understanding. A tiny child may say 
what is quite incorrect, quite toolish, (piite 
ridiculous, and its remarks will be welcomed, 
tolerated, even partly understood, but the still- 
gnnving youth knows from experieiu'c' that what 
he says must not apj)ear to his listeners to be 
absurd or igiiorniit, or her may receive very 
unph'a.sant treatment. He forms the opinion 
that (’ven kindly adults are .so far r(*moV(‘d 
from yiaith that they often fail to under- 
^tand what he says, and so he takes very lew 
risks. 

riie atmosphcTe of a Senior School mu.st be 
such as lo*rem(jve tliese risks, if tlu* piq)!! is to 
get any practice in speaking. The head teacher 
and .‘'taff need to be men or women of wide 
outlu<.)k, of magnanimity, of respect for anothcTs 
personality, so that the boys and girls, always 
quick to sense atmosphere, and to know whcTe 
they arc respected, feel that they may safely 
express what is in their minds. They must be 
sure that, even if those in authority disagree 
with their idea'^, they wall respect them; that, 
even if they do not understand, they will give 
to them thoughtful consideration, recogni/ing 
that th(‘y arc the ideas of a living, growing 
personality. And it must be noted here that, 
where this freedom is givcai, thought, one of the 
springs from which speech flows, is encouraged. 
For speaking is on * of tlie means by which 


thought is clarified, and, where this means 
is withheld, thought often is choked and 
perishes. 

Teachers slunild be helped to realize the 
impcutajicc of this first condition of speaking, 
by reference to their own experience, for while 
it is difficult for adults to recall the thoughts 
and feelings of tlicir youtli in many depart 
ments, the inhibition' that rc.sults from an 
unsympathetic atmosphere ]>elongs to every 
age, and needs not to be recalled from the past ; 
it is a w'l'lFknown experience of the pn'.sent to 
ev(Ty adult. Unlc.ss a Senior School has this 
coniidence-inspiring atmos]'>hcre, that is, unless 
head teacher and stall respect the growing 
jMTsonalities of tlu' hoys and girls in their 
charge, there can bi' no natural sjx'aking, and 
any superstriiclun' «)f method of training 
pupils in the art of .speaking, liowi'ver ean*fnlly 
n*ared, is sure to fall. 

Speech: A Natural Outlet 

The second condition of hoaltliy practier n 
speaking i^ a genuine dc'sire to spisik, a wish to 
impart inlorination or opinions or i(l(‘as to 
another. Without such desire, sp(*aking as part 
of a h\sson is artificial and unnatural, and will 
remain in the mind of tlie pupil as an aw'kward 
and tiri'.some .scliool exerei.se, from whieli one is 
glad to t‘seape. Here Nature aids the teaclier, 
for. fn’ed from tlu* fear of lack of synij\ilhy in 
the hean’r, she iirg(*s sell-realization through 
(\\]>re.ssion in speech, fhe adolescent l)oy and 
girl, constantly aware of luwv e.\])eri(‘n('('s, new* 
intenists, new (h'lnands, new respj visibilities, 
new and challenging ideals, find lifi* lull of z<‘st 
and want to talk. 

This is the moiiK'iit for the teaclier to capture 
this desire, and niaki? it .s(*r\'e llie development 
of the pupils. They should be given tlu* oj)j)or- 
tunity to speak about what is oeciipying their 
thoughts and claiming their interest, fhe jnipil 
who has obviously rejoiced in wliat he or she 
has heard should be alloW(*d to tell it to others 
w'ho liave not heard. This may entail temporary 
readjustment of lessons, alteration ot the time- 
table, an unexpected change of plans, but the 
dc. ire must be .seized and the valuable practice 
be : ccurccl when the desire is clamant. Only .so 
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can the precious life energy l)e harnessed to 
subserve the purposes of education. 

Corporate Criticism 

This natural desin’ should l)e supplemented 
and fostered by the teacher’s judicious training 
of the critical faculty of tlu* jnipil. Any expn's- 
sion of opinion differing from one’s own pro- 
vokes a desire to speak and so provides a de 
lightfully natural training ground. Once tlu* 
pupils are trained to realize tliat the attitude of 
each one f)f them to any remark made in class 
should be, “1 (juite agree with that.” or "No! 
that isn’t right,” or ”I wojider if that is true,” 
.ind that he may voice anv such opinion, the* 
mental activity of the whole class will n'ceive 
such a quickening that (‘very lesson that is not 
a lecture will ])rovoke spei^ch and ])rovid(' th(‘ 
teacher with some excellent (»pportunilies of 
training the speak(Ts. Tncideiitally, the tt^acher 
who encourages this new attitude t»> remarks 
made, or answers given, finds that it solves some 
disciplinary difliculties. I'lie inipil who is awaki' 
to what is b(‘ing said, and who is eonsidc'ring 
each statenu'iit criticalh , is no long<T free t(» b(‘ 
slac.k or mischhivous, and, nujrc'over, that well- 
known hetr noire of so many teachers, th(' in 
ce.ssant flo\v of talk of the older girl and boy, 
will be provided with a healthy channel, which 
will prevent this harmless and natural tendency 
from Ix’coming a source of irritation to the 
teacher, and being treated abnormally by him 
as a vic(‘; it will make it iiisPvid a source o| 
pleasurabh; growth. 

True Progress and Wise Stimulation 

It is worthy of that this atmos])here ot 
understanding, and this desire to s[)eak, both 
so essential to prac'tice in spi^aking, are onlv 
maintained where desire for rapid success is 
not allowed to override the wisdiun of fostering 
healthy growth, where artificially-stimulated 
speaking is not substituted lor less showy but 
more worthy speech, where patience to watch 
growth can restrain impatience to see results. 
For it must be rememl)ered that expre.ssiou of 
the self in any nu^dium, whether music or 
literature or art or speveh, cannot be forced: 


at the lea.st breath of suspicion that the ti'acher 
is wearied, bored, or irritated, the atmosphere 
is chilled, the di^sire passers, the boy or girl 
bec'orncs inarticulate. 

It must not be thought, however, that this 
])atience is .synonymous with slowness in the 
lessons. Slowness is so out of harmony with the* 
vitality of the child that to him it is unpardon- 
able. More lessons fail comph'tely in their 
obj(}ct through Ix'ing slow and lacking in 
vitality than Iroin any other cause. The patience’ 
lux’ded is that wise fostering, and contented 
waiting, so well known to all lov(‘rs of gardens. 
1'he warm atmospluTe must be provided, so that 
hidd(‘n desire may break through the protective 
('owring to Imd its growth natural, unimpeded 
and strong, even if slow. 

Entering on Senior School Life 

Having considc'n’d the marks ot good spi’ech 
and th(‘ conditions lU'cessary for securing 
practice in using that speech, let us ('onsidcT 
along what linens the training shall proceed. In 
a school which has tlu* healthy atmosphere, 
wluTc the children’s desire to speak is uncliecked 
and h(.\althily stimulat('d and with a clear idea 
of the goal to be attained, what mt'ans for train- 
ing .shall tlie .school provide*? What avenues 
of [iractice shall it open up? Wlu’n^ shall the 
training begin ? Hy what .ste])s shall it progress ? 
What standard may it ho])e to attain before the 
pujnls li'ave the shelter of its walK for the wider 
life of the world, when! th(‘ abilitv j.^aiiu‘d will b(‘ 
lU’i’ded, and where tin* training will bc’ar fruit ? 

WhatiiViT j)art of this training has Imm’ii begun 
in the Infants’ School and continiKHl in the 
|uni<n' School, the probhan for the teacher in 
th(! S(mior School begins whc'n the child enters 
the iH'w de])artment at eleven years old. Hero, 
ble.s.sedly for so many backward children, is a 
new beginning. In the noii-selective St'nior 
School th(;y are no longer to learn with children 
of much (|uicker intellect, frmn whose speed ot 
h’arning and attainments tlu^y have gathered 
that they are slow, not clever, but d\ill. For 
the brightest of them, the slmck and depression 
ot this knowh’dge is .still vivid and deep: their 
parents had hoped they would win honour for 
the* family by attaining a place in a Central or 
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Secondary School, and their hopes have not 
been fulfilled. For the duller ones there is no 
shock, but a familiar depression at the conscious- 
ness of their backwardness. True, this conscious- 
ness is often shaken off in the joy of play and 
meals and all the pleasures that make up child 
life, but it is an abiding one, and rises in the 
mind at the mention of school. The hope that 
buoys up the younger child dwindles as the 
terms pass and find him always near the bottom 
6f a list, the work never really good; and the 
child, often aided by the parents' conviction of 
his dullness, settles down to “I’m poor at 
English,” “I can’t do sums,” etc. 

I^ut now a new chance presents itself, a new 
beginning, a fresh arrangement made by “the 
powers that be,” and hope again lifts its head. 
Moreover, in addition to the change that comes 
with entering a school, not because one lives 
near it, but because it has been planned for 
pupils with not too extensive a range of ability 
and rate of learning, one is not amongst the 
older pupils, but is again a beginner. The 
deficiencies and slowness, so very obvious and 
culpable when the pupil is one of the oldest 
girls'in the Junior department, are not nearly so 
noticeable or grave in the bottom classes of the 
new school. Three years for improvement lie 
ahead ; it will be a long time before one is in , 
the top class where those big important-looking 
prefects are, and rncanw'hile the miracle may 
liappi.*!!, one may learn not only to look like 
them, but to be capable and clever as they 
appear to be. Blessed beginning ! 

Beginning with Natural Response 

At this stage must come the introduction 
to speaking naturally. The child is asked a 
question: he has not the remotest idea of the 
answer: he hangs his head and looks ashamed. 
Are not many of the pupils he has worked with 
hitherto, and many new pupils, and a new 
teacher listening for the answer, witnessing the 
ignorance and stupidity that hope had helped 
him to forget? This i^ the crucial moment. To 
pass to another pupil for the answer is a more 
fatal blunder than teachers often recognize. This 
is the moment to be seized. The child should be 
expected to answer something, just as a normal 
adult does when asked a question. “I’m sorry. 


I do not know,” is the magic by which the pitfall 
may be escaped, by which the eyes of the child 
may be opened to the fact that ignorance is not 
a dreadful monster from whose clutches he 
cannot hope to escape, but is a state of mind, 
which can be remedied by self-effort, and the 
teacher’s help. 

This first step helps to establish the right 
atmosphere between the pupil and listeners ; it 
sets the feet of the troubled child towards the 
path to confidence and success. Those who think 
this is too trivial a matter to be mentioned 
should put this plan to the test in their own 
classes. No pupil need be in a panic at hearing 
himself called upon for an answer if, unashamcil, 
and with easy grace, he may look at the ques- 
tioner and say, “ I’m sorry, I do not know,” or, 
“I’m sorry, I cannot remember.” Tliis .safe- 
guard to peace of mind, so necessary for con- 
versation, is not a way of c.scape for the idler, 
who docs not bother to learn, for, as is pointed 
out elsewhere, questions that reejuire only oral 
answers should not aim at testing tlie individuals 
of a class. They should seek one right answer, 
and it is immaterial who supplies (hat answer, 
provided it is correct and ck'ar. 

This simple method introduces an element of 
natural conversation into the classroom and, if 
steadily pursued, will presently convince the 
most timid child -often, by the way, the child 
of keen imagination, with a real desire to 
express himself in speech and, moreover, with 
something interesting to tell- -that there is no 
need for fear, and more, that presently, when 
one does know the answer, that dreadful 
inhibition of fear will iKjt make it fly out of 
one’s mind before it can reach one’s lips. 

It will, of course, be seen that patience and 
courtesy must be exercLsed by the teacher. 
Growth cannot be forced or hurried, but the 
longed-for success will of a certainty come, and 
presently the teacher will find good an.swcrs 
coming from unexpected quarters, and the chil- 
dren listening more keenly during le.ssons that 
they may have the joy of answering. 

Freedom to Ask Questions 

Another simple aid that has to be suggested 
to the cliild is that he or she shall voice any 
lack of understanding. “1 don’t uniierstanc^ 
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how you got tliat 42?'' ‘*Wliy did you say, 
* Of course there is no frost in Iona “ What 

do you mean by 'ambitious'?” One of the 
gravest defects of teaching children in classes 
is that they become accustomed to hearing 
what they do not understand, and the pricks of 
their natural curiosity, finding no outlet in 
action, tend to cease. Tlie curiosity that finds 
vent in questions in the home is intimidated by 
having to make itself heard across a classroom, 
over the heads of forty other impils, and, while 
at first the pupil finds some disappointment in 
restraining the natural desire to ask for an 
explanation, all to(j soon lack of outlet smothers 
it. In the new school, under new conditions, 
if there exists a happy consciousness that to 
voice one's ignorance will provokt* neither dis- 
approval nor silent rebuke, the curiosity can be 
reawakened, and will provide a uselul basis ot 
conversation. 

It should be remembered that failure to under- 
stand some detail in past leaching is (jften re- 
sponsible for the apparent inability of a ])upil to 
make any i)r()gress. Steady encouragement in 
the habit of asking clear questions will forestall 
this diificultv and will provide the stimulus of 
sustained and varied conversation. 

How simple these two suggestions seem and 
yet how vitally important they are! Ujxm 
them and, of course, upon the atmosphere in 
which they can exist, and which they reveal, 
depends the success of this practice in spoken 
English. For they provide that natural begin- 
ning, the indication to the children that speech is 
the outcome of what one is thinking and wants 
to say and not a duty set from an outside source. 

First Exercises 

Valuable practice in speaking may be ob- 
tained in these early days by encouraging 
pupils to tell the class about anything beautiful 
or interesting that they have seen. This is a 
natural form of speech, used alike by children 
and adults, and that it is much easier than telling 
a story can soon be discovered by the reader if 
he puts it to the lest. To retell a story well is a 
difficult task, and is better not attempted at 
this early stage, if using good English is the 
aim of the telling. 


Another very valuable aid at this juncture, 
and throughout the course, is learning by heart 
a prose extract and repeating it to a group of 
pupils. This saying aloud what one has com- 
mitted to memory gradually gives confidence to 
the speaker. It is a formidable task to say any- 
thing to an audience of forty, and at first it is a 
great help if one may rely upon one’s memory 
and upon the composition ot a wiser mind than 
one’s own. Most ol one's energy can then be 
spared for the vocal output, and one can 
venture to voice another’s thought, when one 
dare not voice one’s own. 

By and by, when the sound ot the pupil's 
own voice is familiar, and when he has dis- 
covert'd, by experience, the exhilaration of 
speaking tc) a happy, listening audience, he can 
depend more upon himselt. Now he can write 
what he wants to say, learn it and say it, and 
there will come a moment of delight when, 
throwing away th(‘ crutclu^s, he can walk, can 
shake off the bonds that tie him to the exact 
words written, and can easil\' express what he 
thinks. This, of course, iloes not mean that 
preparation is no longer jiec<*ssary. It is dis- 
courteous in children, as in adults, to ask a 
number of people to listen to what one has not 
prepared. 

Dramatic Work and Reading Aloud 

Another potent factor in accustoming tlie 
child to the sound of his own voire is dramatic 
work. , 

To share one’s speaking with other members 
of the cast is easier than to sp(*ak alone, and 
is a delightful inelhod of practising the use of 
speech ami gaining confidence. Reading selec- 
tions from plays is very useful for this training 
also, and, fortunately, an increasing number of 
such selections arc being published. It is well to 
remember that the plays chosen for this purpose 
should be within the children’s giasp, for any 
barrier which makes the reading aloud foriuid- 
ablc, and in large measure incorrect, introduces 
an element of strain, and the lesson then defeats 
its own ends. Letters provide another, helpful 
source of material for reading aloud, for they 
arc more closely allied to conversation than 
perhaps any other form of literature. 
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The Standard Set by the Teacher 

It is, too, extremely helpful to the pupils to 
hear good reading; beautiful extracts, beauti- 
fully read fairly frequently, unconsciously set 
a higli standard in the pupils* minds, and become 
a pattern which, unconsciously, they imitate. 
Any one who would put this to the test has only 
to read well at fairly frequent intervals, at the 
opening of scliool, some passages from the 
Bible and then, one morning, ask the class to 
read one of these passages. He will be surprised 
at the excellent rendering given. The pattern 
has been set without calling attention to it, 
intervals of time have passed between the read- 
ings, but the children’s imitative power is very 
keen and what is well read never fails to appeal 
to them. 

It would seem important that any reading by 
the teacher should be well done, and the teacher 
who takes the trouble to use good English wlien 
teaching is helping his pupils more than he or 
they know. On one occasion, a mistress told 
an assembled Senior School a simple legend. 
The girls listened, spell-bound by the beauty 
of the language in which the story unfolded 
itself before them. In the afternoon of the same 
day they were asked to rewrite the story, and 
it was astonishing how many of them, having 
listened with no idea of having to reproduce the 
story, after a lapse of four hours, used many of 
the beautiful phrases they had heard. It was 
a striking illustration of tlu! importance and 
value of speaking good English when teaching. 
In this, as in other directions, the children learn 
more by example tlian by precept. 

Vital Need for Clear Statement 

From the very outset of his career in the 
Senior School the pupil should be trained to 
reply to any question put to him, clearly and 
correctly. Unfortunately the fashion of not 
troubling to say what one means may be 
fostered all unconsciously by the teacher. 
When teaching rather slow pupils, he is so glad 
to have any indication that what he is teaching 
is being followed and partly understood, that he 
often accepts a statement that, if not literally 
false, is very far from being clear and correct. 


and this habit, encouraged by a consciousne.ss 
of tlie shortness of the time devoted to any 
subject, and the difficulty of making that time, 
in any scns(\ adequate to cover the syllabus, 
makes for slovenly statement. 

To hear these slovenly statements accepted 
as ('orrcct adds to the already growing bewilder- 
ment in the mind of the sharper scholars, and 
deepens and encourages the mental somnolence 
of the duller ones. Class-teaching is so often a 
stumbling block, and closes the teacher’s eyes 
to many excellent aids to his work. Often, in 
his anxiety to test the knowledge of the pupils 
by questioning them and reciuiring oral answers, 
he exasperates the quicker, more mercurial 
pupils, alarms the timid ones, and does not 
really discov(‘r what lie seeks, namely how much 
of what he has taught is understood and known ; 
what is worse, he misses a very valuable oppor- 
tunity of training the one pupil to express 
what he means clearly and correctly, and of 
training those listening to challenge what they 
h(»ar. 

The aim of seeking oral answers questions 
should be, not to test individi-.as as to their 
knowledge' -- written answers should be used for 
this -but to secure' the correct answer. The 
t(‘acher must try to obtain a clear statement, 
for clear thifiking is more valuable than covered 
syllabuses, and, indeed, a syllabus is not 
covered by pupils whose thinking is muddled 
and confused. Ihis attention to clear statement 
is only suc'cessful where each individual of the 
cla.ss is using his critical faculty over the 
answer given, insti^ad of aiming at a chance of 
giving his own answer, h'or the training of 
this critical faculty of each member of the class, 
already urged, is es.sential to, and part of, the 
attainment of the ability to express clearly 
what is meant, and the cultivation of this 
faculty stimulates and (luickens mental develop- 
ment and makes for strength and independence 
and resourcefulness in the boys and girls; the 
mental gymnastics involved arc as attractive 
and invigorating to their minds as physical 
gymnastics arc to their bodies. 

It must not be forgotten that both discussion , 
and debate should provide practice in keeping J 
to the point. Every reader has suffered from! 
Mstening to speakers who deal with every] 
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subject but the one in hand, and to learn to 
speak to the point under discussion is to learn 
something very well worth while. 

Word Study 

Facility in selecting the apt word is, of course, 
attained by reading and by the detailed study 
of standard English. 'I'liis study increases and 
enriches the pupils’ vocabulary and provides 
subject for question and answer, tliat is, for 
j)ractice in speaking, and can be used to develop 
a trained, critical faculty in nice expression. 
The pupils will listen with zest to the literal 
meaning of a word, as it illuminates for them 
the passage they arc reading ; their faces light 
up with new understanding, and they become 
possessors of knowledge that enables them to 
choose readily the words that will best convey 
their ideas. They can be led to delight in shades 
of meaning, as tliey delight in shades of colour, 
and all their interpretation of wluit they hear 
and read is ([uickened. 

Any teacher who attempts detailed reading 
with this object in view will be surprised at tlui 
joy of the children, and at the steady improve- 
ment it ensures in tlu? use of a widening vocabu- 
lary. Always, however, it must' be remembered 
that the atmosphere should be such that tin* 
lesson is one of question and answer, remark and 
challenge, and not one of continuous pouring 
out of information by the teacher; many 
cssons would be more helpful to the scholar if 
;he teacher talked less and the pupil talked 
nore. 

llass Talks: The Fruit of Indi- 
vidual Research 

As tlie girls and boys grow older and more 
able to use books for obtaining information, 
another opportunity for practice in speaking 
arises. The pupils can be set to find all the 
information they can on a subject in which they 
tire interested, and to arrange this information 
|n a sufficiently interesting form to tell it to their 
ellow-pupils. A lantern talk is often a plcasant 
jiethod of giving this information ; the pupils 
Ike it, and the break occasioned by the pictures 
prevents the talk from becoming unnatural 


through being incessant. It is better, wherever 
possible, to let the pupil choose his subject, 
guided by the teacher, rather than for the teacher 
to set the subject, and the pupil should choose 
a subject on which he seeks information for 
himself. It is only when he is finding keen 
enjoyment in his reading that the question of 
telling others should be broached. Reading for 
the sake of talking is not a sound reason and 
will lead to the introduction of an element o1 
artificiality into the speaking. 

It is at this stage, also, that a jnipil may wish 
to tell a story, either because she has becomii 
cf)n.scious of the fact that a story may b(‘ 
cnshriiK'd in beautiful language, in wliich case 
slie may wish to tell a younger class a familiar 
.story that she may present it in good English, or 
because she has read a dilightful .story that 
she would like to pass on. 

Classroom Discussions 

For the boys and girls in the higher cktsses 
of the Senior School, discussions form an 
excellent practice-ground for sp(;(;ch. Where 
thouglit has been stimulated and the critical 
faculty exercised by means already suggested, 
it is an easy step to discussing subjects that 
ari.se during reading, those that arise out of the 
life and conduct of the .school, and tho.se brought 
into prominence by current events. 

The pupils’ ideas are often crude, and of 
necessity their knowledge is very limited, but 
the gain to them of discoverin ;; ^liat some 
knowledge is essential to discussion is invalu- 
able. Some point lor discussion ari.scs, and the 
moment is not suitable. The teacher announces 
that in a day or so the subject must be dis- 
cussed, and that, by that time, he is sure some 
boys will have found some enlightening informa- 
tion on the subject. This will give an impetus 
to some members of the class to seek knowledge 
pertinent to the subject in hand, and once such 
a discussion has been shared, and the boys or 
girls have enjoyed the result of their comrades' 
efforts, there will be many excursions into 
sources of information, that the seeker may 
provide some help at a further discussion. In 
the search parents arc often called upon to 
supply information, and incidentally new 
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interest in the school is awakened, and that 
valuable factor in home-life, namely a common 
interest, is aroused. 

Introducing Debate 

This brings the boys and girls to that de- 
lightful sports ground for speccli, the debate. 
The first glimpse of it may occur during a dis- 
cussion, when the moment is ripe for pointing 
out that two quite thoughtful, intelligent pupils, 
having discussed a problem with the teacher, 
have arrived at quite opposite conclusions. 
I'hat is the moment to express those con- 
clusions, one in the affirmative and the other 
in the negative, to teach the terms associated 
with debate, to ask the boys and girls whose 
conclusions have been expressed if each could 
support his opinion, to set them seeking reasons 
that led to their conclusion, to use these reasons, 
once they have been found, to teach the correct 
technique and procedure of debate. This may 
of course only apply to a few members of the 
class, but growth docs not move in masses. 
This first sign of ability to come to a definite, 
reasoned conclusion is but the beginning of a 
movement that will draw into its life the whole 
class. 

Fhe subject possibly may be simple, <fnd the 
reasons that support the conclusions simple 
and childdike. They should be, for they have 
been formed in the minds of children, but* they 
arc genuine and will lead beyond the teacher s 
imagining. The training in weighing pros and 
cons, in forming balanced judgments, in arriving 
at reasoned opinions, is training for life. It 
has escaped the limits and confines of the class- 
room and in the home, the workroom, the club, 
the union, the committee-room, the borough 
council, it will bear fruit. The.se first attempts 
are being made when the sympathetic wisdom 
of the teacher can guide, inspire, restrain, and 
stimulate. What an opportunity for awakening 
thought, for training tolerance, for pr^tetising 
self-control! As boxing trains physical self- 
control, so debate trains tolerance — ^mental self- 
control. 

This can only be accomplished if the subjects 
for debate are within range of the children's 
understanding and feeling. A debate upon 


some remote, abstruse subject, entirely beyond 
the confines of their experience and ken, fails 
entirely in its object, for it stimulates no desire 
to speak, it stirs no ardour, it wins no enthusi- 
astic support, it leaves supporter, opponent, 
and listeners cold. The essence of debate is 
surely that the speakers shall find such good 
grounds for the opinion they hold, that they 
desire to win those listening to adopt their 
opinion. This is indispensable if full use is 
to be made of the means of training offered by 
debate. 

Choice of Subjects 

It is impossible to over-emphasize the im- 
portance of keeping all subjects under discussion 
within the scope of the pupils. They can debate 
or discuss such subjects as — 

Various ways of spciulinf^ pocket money. 

How to lay out a garden. 

Atelhtxls of dealing with walls and Hoofs. 

Various types of vases for various kinds of flowerf 

Ways of spending a holiday. 

^Working indoors v. working outdoors for a Jiving. 

The stories in penny paper books v. stones in tlic 
library books. 

So long as the subject is one which they meet 
with in their own lives, they are sure to have! 
opinions of their own, and they can be encouragedj 
to express these opinions clearly, without an\j 
risk of encouraging artiliciality. 

Ultimate Value of Good, Fluent 
Speech 

In conclusion it is well to realize that for thi 
greater number of pupils in Senior Schools tlij 
practical application of their lessons in Knglis 
will be chiefly through the spoken word. TheJ 
writing, once they leave school, may rcsoh 
itself into letters, but their spoken English will 
form an integral part of life in the home, ill 
business, as friends, citizens, parents, anlcf 
leaders of public opinion. If this gift of expres^ 
sion has been healthily stimulated, wisely anc 
carefully trained, and offered healthy anj 
natural scope for practice, it will make lit| 
saner, .sweeter, richer for both themselves ar 
those with whom they live and work. Such 
end calls for worthy effort on the part of the 
who teach in Senior Schools. 



WORD STUDY: SPELLING 


E nglish is a very wide term and we can 
never hope to teach all that it comprises. 
Perhaps the greatest thing we can do for 
Dur pupils is to inspire them with a love for 
English Literature and set them upon the road 
Mrhich will lead to the enjoyment of the great 
masterpieces of our language. It is better that a 
pupil should leave school fired witli the desire 
:o read more and more of the works of our 
greatest authors, than that he should be able 
:o spell all the words in the dictionary. But we 
nust remember that wc have to fit the child to 
ace life in all its phases, and he will have to 
Lm his livelihood in order to gain leisure for 
jligher pursuits. In our enthusiasm for English 
Literature let us not forget to equip the child 
;o that he can deal adequately with the more 
nechanical side of his language. 

All of us who are engaged in the Senior School 
vill agree that a very important part of the in- 
truction in English should be directed towards 
mproving the writing vocabulary of the pupils, 
/e know how necessary it is that children 
aving our schools should have at their com- 
and an extensive vocabulary and be able to 
[press themselves clearly and accurately. They 
lould know the meanings of all common words 
id be able to spell them without hesitation. 

'wo Aspects of English 

lEnglish as a subject in the Senior ScIkkiI 
light be approached from two entirely different 
ipects — 

I. As an expression of the spiritual nature of 
an. 

2. As the formation of a group of mechanical 
ibits. 

Further, the teaching of the subject could be 
lUch improved if these two aspects were kept 
early apart, and for teaching purposes treated 
I different parts of the curriculum. Let us 
pk a little closer at these two aspects of 



Appreciation of Literature 

If wc deal with English as the verbal expres- 
sion of the soul of our race, the only attitude wc 
can reasonably take with our children is one of 
appreciation. Hence this first aspect of Eng- 
lish teaching will be dealt with in the literature 
lessons and every effort will be made to get the 
children to enjoy the best that has been thought 
and written in their mother tongue. Apprecia- 
tion of literature cannot be taught ; it can only be 
communicated by a teacher who is himself in- 
spired with a love for his subject. It can certainly 
never be tested or examined by the ordinary 
paper-consuming examinations. How far the 
pupil will progress in his appreciation will 
depend partly upon his inborn capacity and 
partly upon the skilful way in which literature is 
presented to him. The more intelligent the 
pupil the further he will advance in his enjoy- 
ment of our great authors, provided that he is 
introduced to them in such a manner and in 
such an order as his immature mind can gra.sp. 
Wc should not expect normal babies to thrive 
upon adult fare, neither should wc expect 
normal boys and girls of twelve to digest and 
enjoy the .subtleties of thought and diction of 
Jane Austen or Thackeray. And wc may only 
produce nausea if wc force upon thdm a diet 
unsuitable for their age. However, it is not the 
purpose here to discuss the subject of apprecia- 
tion of literature, except in so far as it may help 
to keep it distinct from that other aspect of 
English teaching with which this chapter is 
mainly concerned. 

The Mechanics of Language 

The second aspect of English teaching is con- 
cerned with the formation of a group of habits; 
to ensure the correct use of English in speech 
and writing. This aspect is mechanical rather 
than emotional, a technique rather than a 
spiritual adventure. It can easily be taught if 
sufficient practice is given, and it readily lends 
itself to testing and examination. It does not 
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depend solely upon the inborn capacity of the 
child, and has no correlation with intelligence. 
The most intelligent child may, and often does, 
write abominably, spell atrociously, and enun- 
ciate his words indistinctly. On the other hand, 
a dull child by patient teaching can be made to 
speak correctly, write legibly, and spell with 
accuracy. Sjxjech, writing, and spelling are 
mechanical habits, and if we speak or write in- 
correctly it is because we have formed bad 
habits instead of good ones. 

Value of the Mechanical Aspect 

So dull and mechanical is this aspect of English 
teaching that many of us would gladly avoid it. 
“Let our pupils have plenty of good reading 
matter at their command and their speech and 
spelling will come all right in time," we may 
say. “Let the child read the best, liear the 
l)est, love the best, and all ()ther things shall be 
added unto him." 

Oh that it were true! How joyous then it 
would be to mark our pupils* compositions, to 
listen to their speech, to read their stories and 
letters. But it is common experience that, 
though extensive reading and listening will 
improve our scholars* vocabulary and know- 
ledge, it will not necessarily improve their spell- 
ing or mode of expression to the saiye extent. 
A child will eagerly read a story of adventure, 
and will possibly give an excellent account of the 
hero's actions, but he may mis-spell the hero's 
name every time he writes it, although he 
must have seen it a score of times. The reason 
for this is fairly obvious. The pupil has been 
reading the story and not the words, and he has 
been able to get along quite well with the story 
without bothering to examine the exact sequence 
of letters in the hero's name. If wc wish him to 
improve his spelling we must devise some way of 
making him look at the words more closely. 

An adult who fears to put his thoughts into 
writing Ixcause he is worried by spcilling is 
seriously handicapped in the battle of life.. Many 
a promising boy has lost the chance of a good 
situation through a mis-spelt or illegible applica- 
tion. Most of us feel that we must do something 
more in our English lessons than deal solely with 
the appreciation of literature. The pupils we 


receive from the Junior School are by no means 
perfect in this mechanical side of English, and 
anything which we can do to help our pupils tc 
cope with difficulties which confront them will 
be well worth doing, even though other thing? 
which we would prefer to teach may have to be 
omitted from the time-table. Hence it is 
important to introduce into the English sylla- 
bus of our Senior Schools definite “Word- 
Study" lessons, so that we can profitably employ 
time on the correct pronunciation, spelling, and 
use of words. 

Two Birds with One Stone 

It is, of course, fairly obvious that thcr l 
good deal of interrelationship between th. | 
aspects of English teaching briefly disci 
here, but for classroom purposes it is advii 
to separate them as widely as possible. Iii 
bad old days it was customary for some teal 
of ICnglish to confuse those two aspects anj 
try to teach two conflicting things at once, o 
with disastrous results. 

The writer's first acquaintance with Sha 
peace's Henry V took the form of parsing 
analysing its opening lines - 

0 for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 

The brightest heaven of invention, 

and what little Muse of fire he had was i 
nearly extinguished in tlie process. A boy i 
be stopped in his further attemps to i 
The White Company if he starts off by prepa 
the first chapter for a dictation exercise, 
stead of associating this schoolboy classic ^ 
something to be lived and enjoyed, it bcco 
for him merely a dry spelling test. It is onl; 
a very lucky accident that two birds are k 
with the same .stone, and we are more like! 
succeed if we aim at one thing at a ti 
therefore it is suggested that the Litera 
lesson should be kept as separate as po.sj 
from the Word-Study lesson. 

Good Manners 

There is another consideration which m 
be borne in mind in connection with this m 
anical aspect of English. All teachers rig 
put character training before mere acquisi 
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)1 Knowledge. We are anxious to produce good 
nen and women rather than encyclopaedias of 
mowledge. The moulding of a child's character 
s a very big question and many factors arc 
:oncerned with it. Some of these factors, e.g. 
leredity, and home influences, arc beyond the 
ontrol of the educator; nevertheless, a good 
leal of character training can be done in the 
chools by setting high ideals and good examples 
►efore the pupils. We can also help them to 
Drm good habits — habits of cleanliness, accuracy, 
wine. orderliness. We can teach them to 
maste^ politeness, thoughtfulness with respect 
.. feelings and wishes of others, and all 
to re^xcellcnt traits which distinguish the wcll- 
grcatc^g^ person. Most children like to be 
to spe^^ well-mannered, and it is good to impress 
*^'^^^f(he children in our Senior Schools that 
facej^rc exhibiting bad manners when they 
eaml^badly or write illegibly. If a person speaks 
native tongue in so slovenly a way tliat 
^^^^teners are shocked or have difficulty in 
^ing his conversation, he is obviously not 
dering the feelings of his audience and is 
,^ :ing them rather than interesting them, 
u receive a letter so illegibly written and 
dly spelt tluit you have the utmost difficulty 
ciphering it, you cannot form a very higli 
on of your correspondent’s culture nor of 
'^Jbnsideration for you in giving you so inucli 
^“^le. Let us teach our cliildreii that it is a 
of a well-mannered person that he takes 
l^*|t pains to give the least ])ossible trouble to 
’^foaders or listeners, and then they will have 
rong motive for improving their speech and 
ing. 

me Spelling Problem in the Senior 
School 

I fBy the time the pupil leaves the Senior 
mool, he should have a good knowledge of the 
eanings of common Englisli w'ords, be able to 
, them with reasonable accuracy, and use a 
tionary with facility. Let us see what can 
[done to help our pupils in these matters. 

ml Growth of Vocabulary 

lie first point to be noted is that a child's 
[bulary is not a fixed thing, but is constantly 


growing. At 11 years of age, according to 
Professor Terman, a child's normal vocabulary 
embraces some 6,300 words, and it increases by 
about 900 words each year : consequently at 14 
he should be acquainted with about 9,000 
words. He will not necessarily be able to spell 
all these thousands of words, neither is it essen- 
tial that he should do so, since Jiis .spelling 
reciuirements are determined by his writing 
requirements. He need not worry over the 
spielling of such words as phthisical or super- 
erogatory if he is not likely to have to write these 
words. But he must be certain of the spelling 
of those words which he would commonly be 
retjuired to write, and the number of these words 
constantly increases with age. Hence provision 
must h(\ made in our Word-Study lessons for 
the normal growth of the pupil’s vocabulary. 

Variation of Spelling Attainments 

One of the great difficulties which confront 
the teacher in the Senior School is the very wide 
range of attainments of the children who come 
to him. Each year he receives contingents from 
the Junior Schools consisting of all types of 
children, ranging from those who have just 
failed to obtain admission to Secondary or 
Selective Central Schools, to those who can only 
be classed as dull and backward. Classes are 
large in numbers and very mixed in quality. 

Most children at ii years of age have mastered 
the elements of reading and penmanship, but 
it cannot be assumed that they Nall ‘liave no 
further trouble with spelling, or have even 
mastered a definite number of common words. 
Spelling may also be neglected in some Junior 
Schools because of the influence of certain 
Scholarship Examinations, for which the pupils 
arc prepared. If children arc selected by the way 
they attempt tricky problems in arithmetic or 
analyse the argument in a piece of English prose, 
teachers have to neglect some of the fundamental 
subjects in order to find time to prepare the 
scholars for such examinations. 

A few fortunate children seem to be able to 
spell almost any word correctly without any 
assistance, and a few unfortunate children 
require special treatment to enable them to 
spell even the commonest of words. But 
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between the^ two extremes lies the vast bulk of 
pupils, who require our expert knowledge in 
dealing with the difficulties of the written word, 
and whose spelling is capable of considerable 
improvement by adequate teaching. The case 
of the duU and backward child is dealt with 
elsewhere in these volumes* (pages 74-88) and 
our chief concern here is to examine a few 
practical suggestions which may be of assist- 
ance to both teacher and pupil in the constant 
fight with spelling, which has to be made through- 
out the school course. 


Economy of Effort 

It is well to remember that words are not, as 
a rule, wholly mis-spelt but only partially, and 
the mistake usually occurs in the same place. 
Is it expence or expense, seperate or separate, 
recieve or receive, benefited ovhenejitted, accomodate 
or accommodate, etc. ? Do we practice or practise 
the piano ? Docs my dog require a licence or a 
license} There is nearly always a crucial point 
in each difficult word at which the pupil stumbles 
and we can economize the child’s time and 
energy if we direct his attention to this^ point. 


What We Can Do 

y arc wi 

Having now surveyed the proMent we woulti they \ 
suggest for consideration the foi^wpig methods\ so for 
for improving the spelling of ourSenior School Vrght , 
pupils, and then deal briefly with each of these 
methods. 

1. Provide plenty of written work. 

2. Insist upon clear enunciation. 

3 Encourage the use of the dictionary, and 

give definite exercises involving its use. 

4. Compile and constantly revise lists of words 
commonly mis-spelt. 

5. Teach the analysis and synthesis of long 
words, and give some lessons in Etymology. 

6. Make sure that our pupils are familiar 
with common spelling rules and usages. 

7. Give exercises in definitions, homonyms, 
choice of words, use of alternatives, etc. 

8. Encourage children to take a special 
interest in the words they use. Words are living 
things and have a long and romantic history. 


The Importance of Written Work 

It has already been indicated that the habit 
of spelling is not picked up incidentally, and 
extensive reading will not necessarily make a 
person spell correctly. A rapid reader can 
gather the sense of a passage by merely glancing 
at the words, qr even at parts of them. He has 
no need to examine the words carefully or 
to note the sequence of the letters comprising 
them. 

This is not the case with a pupil learning a 
language other than his own, e.g. Latin, fr ^er 
he must pay attention to every letter Cjf^'eac* 
word. Consequently it is often found! that a 
person who has much difficulty with Englisr 
spelling is not similarly worried by the ortho\ 
graphy of a foreign tongue. ' 

Extensive writing is a great help in the 
mastery of spelling. Writing is a much slower 
process than reading, and necessitates lookin'' 
at each letter of a word for a definite period 
time. It also brings into play certain mo 
activities. Hence there is more chance 
association bonds being formed, and it is uj 
the strengthening of these bonds that the foij 
ation of the sensori-nwtor habit, known as s 
mg, depends. 

Great care should be taken that when Words 
arc written they are spelt correctly, otlierwise 
they will be learned incorrectly, and the habit 
so formed w’li have to Ixi broken before the 
V:ght,onq gets a fair chance of establishui; 
itself. The Board of Education “Sugg 
tions for Teachers” wisely states, **Dtctat^\ 
may he a convenient method of testing spellt 
but it is of httle value for teaching it** It may 
positively harmful constantly to give unpj. 
pared passages for dictation, since pupils a| 
likely to mis-spell difficult words and so foni 
the very habits that we are anxious to prevent. 
For most written exercises the child shoul 
have a dictionary within reach, and should b^ 
allowed to consult it rather than write a wor(j 
incorrectly. i 

The use of codes as illustrated in Figs, i at? 

2, and in the chart published with this volui^*^ 
will be useful in providing interesting exerci^i^ 
which ensure that the children consider 
letter of the words. ' 
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SECRET CODES 

loST children pass through a period when they find the writing of words in code a most fascinating 
ursuit. Teachers might on occasions make use of this fact for spelling purposes^ for when a child 
ecodes any word he is obliged to look carefully at each letter of the word. There are hundreds of 
odes, but here are two very simple ones which the Senior pupil can easily master and use (see 
Iso the SPELLING CHART)— 



Fig. I 

Code / ■ B is used instead of A, C for B, 
P for C, E for D, and so on 

AND is written DOE. 

Exercise i. Decode these words — 

I. pddbtjpo. 2. bddpnnpebuf. 

3. cfofgjujoh. 

Exercise 2. Write these sentences in code — 
liosicgers must surrender immediately. 
British aeroplane spies enemy submarine. 



Fig. 2 

Code II: i is used for A, 2 for B, 

3 fur C, 4 for D, and so on 

AND is written t, 14, 4. 

Exercise i . Decode these words — 

{a) 3. 15, 13. 13. 9 . 20. 20, 5, 5. 

(b) 5 . 13. 2, I, 18, 18, I. 19. 19. 

(c) 3, 8, I, 18, I, 3. 20, 5, 18. 

Exercise 2. hind the missing number in — 

(а) 22. 9. *2. 12, 9. 14- 

(б) 15. 3. 3. 2*. 18, ♦, 5, 4. 

(c) 15. 3. 3. I. ♦. 9. 15. »4. «. 12. 25- 

Exercise 3. Write in code — 

(а) Seize valuable intelligence. 

(б) Official yacht disappears. 
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The Importance of Clear 
Enunciation 

Every teacher knows that many errors in 
spelling are due entirely to faulty pronunciation. 
Such mistakes as acter, theirselves, familar, 
Febuary, etc., need not occur if children are 
taught to speak clearly and distinctly. To 
quote once again from the Board of Education 
" Suggestions," " A large number of spelling mis- 
takes are due more to carelessness than ignorance ; 
and occur in common and simple wjrds, partly 
because such words are often badly pronounced.** 

Many children tend to slur over long words 
when they arc reading, and consequently the 
part slurred over is often mis-spelt since it has 
been mispronounced. The practice of reading 
aloud has rather fallen into disuse among 
Senior pupils, but many common spelling errors 
would be avoided if an occasional lesson in oral 
reading were taken, special emphasis being 
given to the clear enunciation of longer words. 
Many difficult words lose their terrors when 
pronounced slowly syllabic by syllable. Con- 
sider for example the following, which are only 
typical of hundreds — 

assassination {ass-ass-in-a-lion) 

intelligence (in-tell-i -gence) 

successively {snc<ess-ive-ly) 

occasionally (oc-cas-ion-al4y) • 

inconsiderate (in-con-sid-er-ate) 

inaccessibility (in-ac-cess-i-bil4-tv) . 

Very often, by merely saying slowly a word he 
has mis-^elt, a child is able to see his error and 
can correct himself; and it is very important 
that errors in written work should not only be 
rewritten correctly by the pupil but should also 
be said aloud by him, syllable by syllable, as he is 
correcting them. Miss Fairhurst in her Analysis 
of Mental Processes involved in Spelling {British 
Association Reports, 1913) concludes that the 
articulation of the syllables simultaneously with 
the writing of the word is probably the best 
method of learning spelling, and most practical 
teachers will agree with her. 

Use of the Dictionary 

The dictionary is such an important and use- 
ful book, and can be purchased so cheaply, that 


each Senior pupil should be encouraged 1 
possess his own copy. A good dictionary shou 
prove a useful servant to him for many yea 
and he should be taught to consult it in all cas< 
of word trouble, since it can be used to indicai 
the use, meaning, spelling, pronunciation, ar 
derivation of all the words he is likely to requir 

The best dictionary from a child's point { 
view is a small one, easy to handle and clear] 
printed. It should be etymological and give tl 
various inflexions of words, especially where spel 
ing difficulties may arise, c.g. in participles an 
plurals. In this latter respect some dictionary 
fail. A child does not want to look up tl 
meaning of stop, but he is likely to want t 
know whether stopped or stopping is spelt wit 
one p or two. lie may know the meaning an 
spelling of potato, but not be sure whether th 
plural is potatos or potatoes. Unless his dictioi 
ary can tell him these things it loses half it 
value for him. 

It is surprising what a lot of time is wa.ste 


by children when hunting up words in a diction 
ary because they arc not sure of the order i 
the letters of the alphabet. Of course tlm 
know their ABC, but they are not quite certm 
whether R comes before T, or dear before* 
after dare. Practice in arranging words* 
alphabetical order is a very useful exerc* 
especially if the words to be arranged are ofl 
mis-spelt, for it will make the children obse* 
very carefully the sequence of the letters^ 
such words. Here is an example of the typ* 
question which might be set — m 

Arrange the following words in alphabet* 
order, and check your answer by consult* 
your dictionary— * 

Real, reel, realize, reason, reader, realm, rea^ 
reasonable, reality, readiness, ready, readily. ■ 

Examples of other types of exercises involvil 
the use of the dictionary will be given later. 1 


Spelling Lists 

A time-honoured method of teaching spcllii 
was to take huge lists of difficult words and ser 
up a few for daily or weekly consumption. Thei 
was something to be said for this method if t 
word-lists were drawn up with the childrei 
immediate needs in view, and if one could 
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e that the children knew the meanings of the 
rds they were expected to leani. Success in 
ming and recalling depends upon the number 
associative links which can be formed be- 
»en the item to be leamt and the items 
3ady in consciousness. A subject is interest- 
to us if we have a number of associative 
ids stretched out ready to welcome it. These 
g lists of difficult words were often ineaning- 
5 and boring, and, being so, were very hard 
Icam. To go through the dictionary and 
k out all the tricky and unusual words and 
:n to offer them to children as their daily 
lad is surely a criminal waste of time, and 

I not inspire them with a love for their 
ther Tongue. A Spelling Book recently 
Dlished for the use of children contains many 
jusands of disconnected words, among them 
urring the following— holocaust, in- 
lio, lachrymal, mazurka, meerschaum, metal- 
rous, myosotis, etc. Spelling lists such as this 
i scarcely help either us or our children; 
y can only promote mental indigestion. 

The words wliich form our pupils’ spelling 
s must be words that have associations for 
m. They should be the words they constantly 
, their everyday words, or those wliich we 
tik arc likely to prove useful* to them in their 
tten work. When they have mastered these 
vill be time enough for them to start learning 
the unfamiliar ones. 

'hildren should be encouraged to make lists 
ivords which have given them trouble, and to 
ise these words constant ly . 'fhey should also 
p written records of all the new words they 
et with in their reading, since this is probably 
best way to add to one's vocabulary. Tlie 
t spelling lists for children arc undoubtedly 
>se compiled by the teacher from his long 
)cricncc with scholars’ written work. A short 
of common errors of Senior pupils is appended 
this article. It is by no means complete, 
. it may prove of service to a teacher who has 
had th(» time to c<nnpile a list for himself. 
Vhen using such spelling lists it is best to 

I I with some ten or a dozen new words each 
3 k. When first presented they should be 
reduced in sentences which help to convey 
ir meaning, since the word by itstdf may be 
iply a meaningless sound to a child. A few 


minutes each day sliould be devoted to them; 
they should be said, and if necessary explained, 
by the teacher and by the class, written as 
wholes and in syllables, spelt, aloud and silently, 
backward and forward, written in codes, and any 
trick or device should be used in order to make 
them familiar to the children. 

One would not suggest spending more than 
five or ten minutes a day on spelling " demons," 
or learning more than ten new words a week, or 
200 a year. But constant repetition is essential 
and all the words on the list must bo revised 
many times during the year. Spelling lists can 
serve a very useful purpose if dealt with in this 
way; and if a definite scheme is adopted 
throughout the school, and a definite list com- 
piled for each year’s work, great progress can 
be made by concentrating upon those words. 

Analysis and Synthesis of Words : 
Etymology 

Most difficult ICnglish words are compound 
in Natuni, consisting either of two words joined 
together, e.g. al-mighty, or of a root word with 
affix or affixes attached, e.g. dis-solv-tng, A 
formal study of philology or etymology would 
be quite out oi place in the Senior School, but a 
good deal of interesting and useful work can be 
done even with young children. The English 
language is a living and growing organism, and 
some knowledge of the way it has grown, and is 
still growing, should form part of the English 
.syllabus. Tlu; Scottish Council for Research in 
Education, 1931, in their pamphlet dealing with 
the English Curriculum for Pupils of 12 to 15 
years, advocate some teaching of Etymology, 
and point out that the objects of such teaching 
should be 

I'o stimulate the pupil's interest in words, and to 
help him to a readier sense of their meaning in its- 
simplest terms, and, by presenting in association 
words tliat have common elements, to make easier 
the remt^mbering of meanings. 

.Another point that might be mentioned in 
connection with the teaching of etymology is 
that it may help the child to spell many of our 
difficult words. A child who is familiar with the 
root solvo (I loosen) and the prefix dis (apart) 
has not only an indication of the meaning of the 
word dissolve, but also a key which will tell him 
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whether it is spelt with one s or two. Similarly 
if he is in doubt as to the second vowel in separate 
he may be helped by knowledge of the origin 
from se (apart), par are (to arrange). Many 
children also take great interest in discovering 
a common element in a group of words, e.g. 
bicycle, bisect, biped, biennial; or tenant, tenon, 
tenor, sustenance, lieutenant, maintenance, etc. 
It is worth while to stimulate this interest, for 
the knowledge of a few dozen common roots and 
affixes presents a new aspect of language to the 
brighter pupil, and armed with such knowledge 
he often finds guidance in coping with the appar- 
ently illogical system of English orthography. 

For a further treatment of this .section of the 
subject the reader is referred to the chapter in 
this volume entitled “The Historical Approach 
to the English Language.’* 


spelling Rules and Usages 

Chaotic as much of otir spelling appears, there 
are many uniformities which can be taken 
advantage of. The teaching of such rules may 
well form part of the English instruction of the 
first year of the Senior School course. Some of the 
pupils entering the Senior School will be familiar 
with some of these spelling rules, but it will do 
no harm if they revise them. It is always a 
better plan to revise what should already have 
been taught than to assume that it is known. 
There are many spelling books on the market in 
which rules and examples (and exceptions) 
abound, ljut the following list of lessons may 
be helpful to a teacher at the beginning of the 
course. 

1 . Use of capital letters*. 

Especial attention should be given to the second 
parts of titles where the capital letter is apt to be 
missed, e.g. King Alfred the Great, The Tale of a 
Tub, St, Andrew's Street Junior School, For England, 
Home, and Beauty. 

2. The doubling of the final letter of mono- 
syllables which end with one consonant preceded by 
one vowel, run, runner, running, runny, etc. 

3. The doubling of the final letter of words of 
more than one syllable, when the accent falls on the 
second syllable. Compare — 

commit, committed, committing, committee, with 
visit, visited, visiting, visitor. 


4. Two-syllabled words ending with "T' pre- 
ceded by one vowel always double the “1“ what- 
ever the position of the accent. Compare — 

rebel, rebelling, rebelled, with 
conceal, concealing, etc. 

5. Words ending with “e” lose this letter when 
'‘ing** or “y “ is added : e.g. shine, shining, shiny. 


6. Words ending with “y ’’ — 

(a) When the letter before the “y” is a con- 
sonant, the “y” is changed to **i*’ and “es“ is 
added to form the plural, daisy, daisies, 

(b) Change the “y“ to “i” when adding "er,** 
‘*est,“ “ed,** “ly,” “ful,” and “ness": e.g. busy, 
busier, busiest, busied, business, busily ; duty, 
dutiful, dutifully. 

{c) There is no change when “ing" is added: 
marry, marrying. 


7. Words ending with “o" form their plurals in 
twj ways — 

(a) Words commonly used in the plural add 

“es," e.g. hero, potato, negro, echo, motto, volcano,; 
tomato. j . 

(b) Words seldom used in the plural add “s.pj 
These words often have a foreign appearance ar>n 
are generally connected with music : e.g. alto, soM 
canto, soprano, curio, dynamo, photo, folio, piano, T 

8. Words ending with “U" lose one “ 1 “ 
combinations. Compare — 

all, full, well, will, till, chill, skill, with 
also, alone, withal, welcome, until, wilf 
chilblain, etc. 

I'he following words also contain one “1" but \ 
commonly mis-spelt, with two — 

bulrush, walnut, belfry, bulwark, instalment. 


9. Words with silent consonants- )^| 

ghost, debt, debtor, psalm, solemn, column, iSi " 
island, honest, honour, wrist, wrestle, wretche^ 
knack, phlegm, etc. 


10. “Ei" or “ie." The simplest rule to remen 
ber is — 

When the sound is like “ee," 

Put “i" before “e." except after “c." 


Compare — 

grief, fierce, pierce, believe, relief, with 
receive, deceive, perceive, ceiling, conceit, etc. 

The important exceptions are seize, weird\ 
plebeian. 

Words like height, neighbour, leisure, weight do 
not come under this rule, since their “ei“ is not. 
pronounced as “ee." ' 
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II. "Ce" or 'se" words. The chief of these 
ords are — 


Nouns 

Verbs 

advice 

advise 

device 

devise 

practice 

practise 

prophecy 

prophesy 

licence 

license or licence 


3. Distinguish between the meanings of the 
following words and give sentences illustrative of 
their use : strange, curious, odd, extraordinary, 
eccentric, peculiar, singular. 

4. Write as many words as you can find which 
have meanings similar to: (a) joy, (6) idle, (6;) 
division, (d) to obstruct. 


They may be remembered by the mnemonic 
Take my advice and see (c) the noun.'* 

12. The use of the apostrophe. 

(a) In abbreviations : the apostrophe marks the 
mission of a letter, c.g. don*t, it*s, Fm, couldn't, etc. 

(i>) In the possessive case the apostrophe marks 
le omission of a Middle-English “e,” e.g. — 

A boyes book becomes A boy's book. 

Ten gentlemenes coats becomes Ten gentlemen's 
coats. 

But if the plural ends with "s" the apo.strophc 
nly is used, two boys' books, these ladies' hats. 


5. Rewrite these sentences using the same word 
for each of those in italics — 

He gave me a full recital of the events of the 
evening. 

Here is an account of the missing man. 

I do not like people of that sort. 

We do not agree with your representation of the 
accident. 

My dog eats sweets of every kind. 

(The required word is description.) 

6. Write sentences to show the different mean- 
ings each of the following words may have — 

(fl) left, (6) private, {c) light, (d) rail. 


^ There are exceptions to most rules, but it is 
st to give the rule time to .soak in before 
' exceptions are mentioned. 


Exercises in which a 
Dictionary can be Used 


jhere arc many kinds of exercises whicli will 
to increase the pupil's writing vocabulary 
! will require him to use his dictionary, c.g. 

dealing with homonyms, S5monyms or 
Jmatives, opposites, choice of words, and so 
Here are a few typical questions which 
tcatc the scope of work which may be done 
per this heading. 


Write sentences to illustrate the difference of 
lining of these words : (a) there, their ; (b) aloud, 
\wed ; {c) stationary, stationery ; (d) principle, 
cipal ; (e) lightning, lightening ; (/) illicit, 

\it. ^ 


, Rewrite these sentences using other words, of 
more than five letters each, in place of the 
Drds in italics. 

I Nelson was distinguished for his bravery. 

The dome of St. Paul’s is stupendous. 

The tumble in the playground made John feel 
confused. 

FThe soldiers placed great confidence in their 
leader. 

(Answers are noted, huge or large, dizzy or giddy. 


7. By adding prefixes to these words make other 
words opposite in meaning : Human, moral, 
common, ordinary, natural, religious, approval, 
trust, intervention, co-operation. 


A Three Years* Plan 

To ensure that there shall be continuity in 
the Word-Study lessons and that a steady 
advance in spelling may be made throughout 
the whole of the Senior School course, it is sug- 
gested that some definite plan such as the 
following might be arranged. 

First Year 

A course of lessons on the common si)elling rules 
and usages, similar to those outlined above. A 
list of some 200 words commonly mis-spelt to be 
committed to memory. (See following list.) 

• Second Year 

Revision of first year’s work. 

A study of the more common roots and affixes. 

A further list of 200 words to be learnt. 

Third Year 

Revision of previous work. 

Exercises involving use of dictionary as outlined 
above, together with some lessons in the historical 
development of English. 

Study of special words related to people, e.g 
ohm, volt, farad, hooligan, macadamize, jovial ; ortc 
places, e.g. magnet, bunkum, florin, damson, calico 
etc. 
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Common Errors 

'rwo HUNDRED WORDS commonly mis-spelt by children of 12 years — 


accommodate 
accommodation 
acquaintance 
aeroplane or 
airplane 
affectionate 
approval 
apparent 
arctic 
arrange 
arrangement 
artificial 
assistance 
assistants 
attract 
awkward 

behaviour 

l>encfited 

benefiting 

besiege 

Britain 

Britannia 

Briton 

brooch 

career 

catalogue 

character 

choir 

cigarette 

circumstaiu't* 

civilize 

column 

commit 

committee 


committing 

compel 

conceit 

conceive 

consequence 

contrar>' 

council 

councillor 

counsel 

creditable 

curiosity 

cushion 

debtor 

deceit 

deceive 

delicious 

demonstration 

dependants 

<lependence 

descend 

desirable 

desperate 

despise 

disappear 

disap]R^int 

discussion 

dissolve 

distinct 

cconoinic»il 

emigrate 

endeavour 

energetic 

especially 

exceed 


excellent 

exception 

excursion 

exhausted 

exhibition 

existence 

expedition 

extravagant 

favourite 

flourish 

foreign 

fragrant 

frequent 

fugitive 

fulfil 

fulfilled 

furnace 

genuine 

gradual 

grammar 

grateful 

guarantee 

handkerchief 

humorous 

humour 

illustrate 

immediately 

immense 

im])rovcmeut 

independent 

ingenious 

innocence 

innocent 


intelligence 

intimate 

knickers 

loose 

lose 

licence 

license 

medicine 

mention 

merely 

mischievous 

mould 

necessary 

necessarily 

necessity 

numerous 

occasion 

occasionally 

occur 

occurred 

occurrence 

official 

opportunity 

parafiin 

parallel 

parliament 

patience 

patient 

peaceable*, 

peculiar 

l>erambulat()r 

perceive 

permanent 


physic 

physical 

physique 

practice 

practise 

precede 

precipice 

preside 

principal 

principle 

privilege 

proceed 

prominent 

prophecy 

j^rophesy 

punctual 

punctvialil y 

quaint 

quarry 

receipt 

receiving 

recognize 

recollect 

recommend 

religious 

resign 

responsible 

revel 

revelled 

revelry 

rhyme 

rural 

scarcity 

seize 


secretary 

separate 

session 

sewing 

siege 

sincerely 

solemn 

soothe 

sovereign 

specimen 

stubborn 

stomach 

stationary 

stationery 

sufficient 

suburbs 

swollen 

tedious 

testimony 

thorough 

tobacco 

tyranny 

tyrant 

vacation 

v«il liable 

villain 

virtue 

vocation 

wholly 

wilful 

wilfully 

woollen 

yacht 



READING 


R eading in the Senior School has an 
entirely new significance when compared 
with reading in the Junior or Primary 
School. In the first place, we may assume that 
the average pupil at the age of eleven has mas- 
tered the mechanical difficulties of reading, and 
is accordingly able to use this tool of the intellect 
for its normal purposes. By this we mean that 
reading, especially reading aloud, is no longer 
to be treated as an end in itself; rather, it is 
to be regarded as a means to some other desir- 
able end. In the words of the Suggestions : "The 
proper business of those who are ready for the 
Senior stage is not learning to read but reading.” 
It is^for this reason that the earlier Report on 
if'hejy caching of English in England emphasized 
i\he fact that it would be well if the word ” Read- 
c’ig” on all modern time-tables were replaced 
tl / the word ‘'Literature.” 

^I'/riiis departure from the earlier practice (a 
Jij^^ctice which so frequently resulted in tlu* 
treading lesson” l)eing identical in form in 
^.'sr-'dard VII with tliat in Standard I) should 
'Lhero taken to mean that reading aloud is to 
^)tCoided altogether. It still lias a “speech” 
! wxutionary value, and it still lias a literary 
l/se for the appreciation of a passage of fine 
j in»c or poetry is increased by reading it, or 
hearing it read, aloud. 

t iit must be admitted, liowever, tliat most of 
reading of an ordinary person, certainly 
:J)st of his reading in later life, is definitely 
i^nt and purposive. This purpose may vary 
, >^*flrough all degrees of intensity, from mere idle 
iffld pleasurable occupation (as when wc turn 
twer the pages of a magazine in desultory 
ilshion) through the keen (or perfunctory) in- 
erest we display in the columns of the daily 
ewspaper, or our pleasurable absorption in the 
itest novel, to the intense and sometimes pain- 
al search for knowledge which most of us at 
imes attempt to make through the medium of 
)ool:s. These different purposes, which animate 
and direct our reading, are infinitely varied, but 
for the purposes of this article we may adopt 
the easy classification of the Suggestions, and 


describe them as falling into two main divi- 
sions — 

(a) Reading for enjoyment. 

{h) Reading for information. 

These are convenient divisions,' but they arc 
clearly not exclusive, since it is olmous that a 



Fig. I 

Greek Boy Learning to Read 


person may thoroughly enjoy himself in search- 
ing and reading for information, just as much 
as in reading a fascinating novel or detective 
thriller. Tl is true that the Suggestions add a 
third purpose in reading, which is described as 
reading for the purpose of language study, but 
this is rather a secondary and somewhat arti- 
ficial purpose — at least out of school — though 
it has its place within the school. 
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READING FOR PLEASURE 


Pleasure is the stimulus which guides and en- 
courages most people to read, though the type 
of book which gives pleasure will differ with 
almost every individual, and certainly with 
people of different ages. The teacher’s first aim 
in the Senior School, then, is to guide this 
“interest” into the best channels. It is un- 
doubtedly to be feared that the average pupil’s 
reading inside the school and his reading outside 
the school are by no means identical in quality ; 
the contents of his pocket will hardly compare 
with the contents of his desk or book-satchel. 
But mere condemnation of reading matter of 
the cheaper sensational kind is useless. The duty 
of the teacher is to replace this in the pupil's 
preference by books equally entrancing and 
entertaining, and yet of a good literary standard. 
This is the first essential of the school and the 
syllabus — an ample and assorted supply of good 
books must be available. We must offer the best ; 
persuade our pupils to read them, and even 
gently insist that they do read them. Methods 
will differ from school to school, but we may 
indicate a few simple devices which have passed 
through the keen fire of experience — 

1. Each class or form may be required to 
read certain acknowledged children's classics, 
and to show an intelligent knowledge of the 
contents of the books, by means of written 
answers to questions and exercises on the con- 
tent and language of such books. 

2. One qr more books may be studied in- 
tensively, both with regard to content and lan- 
guage. This method, on the whole, is better 
suited to plays and longer poems, and care should 
always be taken to ensure that the language 
study reveals, rather than obscures, the real 
beauty and meaning of the content. 

3. Since the field of literature, even children's 
literature, is so vast, and the time available for 
reading is so limited, it is inevitable that con- 
siderable use must be made of anthologies, both 
of prose and of poetry. 

4. Developing the idea expressed in (3), it 
follows that the humble school-book known as a 
“Reader” is not to be too readily condemned 
and relegated to the limbo of the "old-fashioned,” 
for it is now acknowledged that a good modern 


“ Literary Reader ” may be made to serve all the 
ordinary objects of reading in schools: it will 
certainly give enjoyment ; it may give informa- 
tion, and it affords excellent and varied material 
for language study. 

The wise teacher in the Senior School will, 
then, make use of all the above in framing his 
curriculum and syllabuses in detail. 

Reading and the Teaching of 
Literature 

Many teachers rightly regard the Literature! 
Lesson and the Reading T.esson as interchange- 
able. It is now admitted that reading, including 
reading aloud, is the best, though not the only, 
approach to Literature. On the other hand, fey 
teachers in Senior Schools will attc^mpt to teaq^ 
English literature as in any sense an historic . 
development, with its well-marked “school” 
and “epochs” and “periods.” What they till 
attempt to inculcate are, as we have note(f a 
few criteria of the good and the had, of the no|le, 
the mediocre, and the shoddy in literature ; ind 
this cannot be achieved successfully in schi)l« 
by the laborious reading and study of the wt 
range of our literature. It can only be ac<£)m- 
plisbed through the skilled selection of reajing 
material by a sympathetic and well-inforned 
teacher. The words of Bacon arc true to-d{^* — 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallc 'cd, 
and some few to be cliewod and digested; thaJ 
some books are to bo read only in parts; other, j 
be read but not curiously, and some few to be i;ad 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. \ 

Having stated a few general principles, we 
may view the teaching of tlie subject frern 
another angle, and indicate a few pitfalls in.o 
which the enthusiastic but inexperienced teaebr 
sometimes falls. \ 

I. He should avoid attempting to teach lij- 
erature on the purely historical method, i.i. 
mcrclv as a catalogue of lives, dates, and chiif 
works. Rather, he will first see that his pup& 
master, by first-hand reading, the particular woi^ 
itself. 

Later, he may satisfy the interested pupil on' 
the subject of the writer, his life, and his othet 
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writings ; or, better still, he may indicate to the 
pupil where, in the reference library, the relevant 
facts may be found. To quote the Suggestions 
again, “Anything like a survey of English litera- 
ture is totally out of place in an Elementary 
School.” 

2. The keynotes to a wise selection of reading 
matter consist of two major points, [a) the read- 
ing material must be suitable to the age of the 
pupils for whom it is intended, and (6) it must 
be of acknowledged literary merit . The question 
of what books really appeal to children can 
liardly be answered in dogmatic or general 
terms. Rather, it is to be tested by patient 
experiment, and the selection of books is in tlie 
end an individual matter for each teacher. Any 
preconceived notions of what pupils of this age 
ought to read, and ought to appreciate, arc liable 
to be wrecked by the fact that, for some reason 
not clearly known, a certain book, considered 
eminently suitable by the teacher, sometimes 
fails entirely to make the expected appeal to 
his pupils. 

3. Above all, in liis attempt to cover a 
comprehensive field, the tcaclier should avoid 
“books about books,” abridgments and para- 
phrases generally. The actual work, or care- 
fully-edited selections from it, alone should be 
used. Tides from Shakespeare, even the favour- 
ite “Lamb’s Tales,” are not in the end a satis- 
factory substitute for the Plays themselves. 

4. Finally, the teacher sliould aim at fostering 
independent judgments, based on actual reading. 


The world, even the Elementary School world, 
is far too full of insincerity in literary judg- 
ments, of borrowed and second-hand opinions, 



of conventional likes and dislikes, of “culture” 
based upon sycophantic and even snobbish 
imitation of what other people pretend to admin*. 


READING FOR INFORMATION 


Senior Schools to-day are full of “projects” 
and “quests.” l^ui)ils are set to .search for solu- 
tions to inquiries of every kind, and in these 
quests the use of books must play a most im- 
portant part. The old “bookless” days, when 
the “oral” or expository lesson of necessity held 
the field, have largely passed, and, with tlic 
.spread of “ individual methods,” the pupil is no 
longer told facts of a kind which he may readily 
and easily discover for himself. 

Assuming that the necessary books of refer- 
ence are available, the pupil must first learn, 
by actual experience, how to search. This, in 


itself, is a valuable education. C'atalogues, bib- 
liographies, indexes -all must be handled quickly 
to discover the right books, or tlie ])arts of such 
books, which contain the information sougld. 
Encyclopaedias, with their usual alphabetic 
arrangement, present little difficulty, but hand- 
books, textbooks, and treatises need more care- 
ful investigation. Pupils, as a whole, delight in 
these investigations, and one word of caution 
only is offered. Pupils should never be jicrmitted 
to fall into the “ snippet ” and “paste-pot ” habit, 
whereby the information they collect is preserved 
merely in disconnected passages transcribed 
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from reference books. In ])lacc of this, tliey 
should be required to systematize and geiu'- 
ralize the material they have amassed, and 
to place upon the resultant written report 
the impress of their own minds. This habit 
of searching in books for information sliould 
be fostered in every possible subject of the 
curriculum. 

One possible objection to this constant use 
of books is the usual one of tlie disadvantage 
of a purely "bookish” education. The Senior 
School of to-day, with its regular and ample 
attention to all forms of practical work, supplies 
one obvious answer, while we may also reply, 
without fear of contradiction, that books contain 
(among other things) the compressed wisdom of 
mankind, and that it is the duty of every teacher 
to teach his pupils, not mere summaries of such 
wisdom, but how to avail themselves of the 
printed book itself — the greatest heritage of the 
human race. 

(dearly, if reading in scht)ols is to satisfy all 
the objects indicated above, the need is for 
Books — more Books- and still more Books. 
Books for individual reailing, books for general 
study, and books of reference must, in some 
degree, be found in every .school. On the other 
hand, to duplicate all the essentials in every 
school is dil'licult, and, from a purely financial 
point (jf view, is very wasteful. What is needed 
for schools is a happy combination of the best 
features of the modern ( ity Library and the 
modem County library. Bo()ks for general 
reading should be in periodical circulation from 
a central store, and books (jf reference should 
lx* readily available on either ])ersonal or postal 
demand. 

So far as the School fdbr.iry is concerned, this, 
for many reasons is frec]uently unsatisfactory. 


blit its desirable lontents an* admirably set out 
in the Stt^^^estions 

School libniries should consist less exclusively of 
.story-books; there should be plenty of practical 
books dealing with such subjects us those mentioned 
above (i.e. plants and animals, steam engines and 
railways, ships, motors, photography, wireless tele- 
graphy, architecture, pictures, games, scout-lore, 
collecting, etc.), and with crafts of various kinds. 
L^ooks of reference, such as almanacs and encyclo- 
paedias, should be included, and also a first-rate 
ICnglish dictionary. In clioo.sing bixjks of this kind, 
those not designed by their authors for ii.so as school 
books should be prefcired. 

Finally, if the teaching i.s to Ixi effective, it 
is essential that the teacher shall be a book-lover, 
and a wide reader, for it is only by possessing 
enthu.siasm, taste, and zest liiin.self, that he 
or she can liojx' to communicate the.se desirahh* 
(pialilies to the pupils. 

To summarize this .section, we think that a 
pupil at the end of a Senior School course should 
be able to comply with tlur following reiiuire- 
ments, so lar as Reading is conceriK'd. 

1. He should be able to read ra])idlv and 
.silently, and to gra.sp readily the content an<l 
meaning of what he read.s. 

z. He should know how to use books to obtain 
infonuiition. Hi*, should be well-trained in the 
iLSc of dictionaries, encyclo[)aixlia.s, guide-books, 
time-tables, and reference hooks of all sorts, and 
he should know how to u.se indexes, catalogues, 
and/efercni e libraries generally. 

j. He .should be able to read aloud aeeurately 
and pleasantly. 

4. He should, by the study of I'a re fully 
selected hooks and extracts, have acquired somi* 
standards of taste in his reading, and should be 
able to judge critically the standard of ordinary 
Ixxiks, magazines, and newspa|)ers. 

5. He should finally have a real zest for read- 
ing, both for pleasure and for sludv. 



COMPOSITION 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Importance of the Subject 

I N tluj luiglisli syllabus in any Senior School, 
exercises in Written English, comprelien- 
sively included under the term Composition, 
must always occupy a prominent place, botli 
from their importance and their dilTiculty. If 
Rcadiujf is a habit which must be zealously 
fostered, so, too, the iVritin^ of English is a 
craft and an art whicli can only be attaiiunl by 
assiduous and carefully graded practice, fliis 
point of view is emphasized in the Iladow 
k(‘jjort in the following definite terms - 

. . . the niusL important ])arL ot that work (i.c 
wvittcH work] unist al\\ays be com])Osition. wliich 
should In; rrp;ar«le(l as a method and means of 
eliciting the pupil's knowledge and experience in 
many subjects ratlu r than as a suliject in itsell. 

The earlier Keport on The l eaching of English 
in England (ig-Ji) is insistent upon this sanii^ 
general import ance- 

Com position cannot l)c regarded merely as a siib- 
ieet. It is the measure of all that, has been truly 
le.irnt, and of the habits ol mind which have been 
formed. In fact, the ca]>a(ity lor .self-expression is 
I’ssentially the measure of the success or failure t)f a 
school, at any rate on the intellectual side. It tin- 
habit of iiieie perfunctory or artitici<il writing is 
allowed to usurp its place, the avenue to mental 
tli-velopinenl will have been partiv closed. 

The Groundwork to he I Mid in the 
Primary School 

If the subject of Written English is to be 
properly developed in all its innumerable aspects 
in the Senior Sc hool, it is (*.ssc*ntial that the basis 
shcill have been well and truly laid in the 
l^rimary School, and the responsible teachcas 
ill the Senior Schools may reasonably reflect 
at this stage on the desirable minima which may 
be expeettid from pupils from an average 
Primary or junior School, on their entry to a 
Senior Schoed or departincMit. 

At the outset, it must be understood that too 
much should not be expected from pupils at 
the age of eleven. .Any real mastery of the art 


of ‘'Compo.sition,” in its strictly technical sense, 
will not be found. On the other hand, thesi* 
pupils may reasonably be ex|)ccted to be able* 
to write;, with some fluency and speed, in 
legible handwriting, free* from the grosser errors 
in punctuation, sfielling, and simphT grammar. 
In the real "composition,” however the power 
of self-expression, the orderly marshalling of 
thought and fact — the abilities of Junior pupils 
must always lie more in tlie direction of oral 
expression than in written work. 

In this connection, the observations of the 
Handbook of Suggestions on tlu* .subject of 
Composition in the junior School are imjiortant 
and valuable* — 

WrittcMi ( onipo.siiioii i.s geiicnilly begun too .soon 
and ]>racli-^ed too often. Until a cbild e.in w-rite with 
ease and speed, the mere mechanical diflicultie.s of 
w'riting will act ns a drag tm his power of self- 
expression and at the .same time he will probably be 
injuring his hand writing. It is better for the comiiin- 
ing of the two arts, Handwriting and (.'om|)()sition, 
to be po.stponcd until, by means ot such exercises as 
transcri])ti()ri and dictation, the child has leaint to 
write a well-formed hand at a good s)»eed and h.is 
also, by means of regular oral i-xercises, bei'ome able 
to express himself tlueiitly. 

Ft is clear from the above that tlu* heaviei 
part of the work of teaching written t oinpositinn 
must be faced in tJie Senior Scliool, although in 
the best junior Schools many op;*)ori unities 
for short written e.\erci.s(\s on various topics will 
have been found, in addition to the more tradi- 
tional exercises of transcription and dictation. 

Composition in the Senior School 

The methods liitherto in vogue in the teaching 
of Composition to Senior inijiils have been very 
acutely criticized in recent years. We i|uot(‘ 
two piussages to illustrate 

(i) A complete composition is som<-thiiig which 
calls for an exceptional effort. It is unfoi lunate, 
therefore, that “Com]»osition’' is the current time- 
table designation for the periods allotted to practice 
ill writing English. W'c arc largely governed b\ 
words, and "Composition," to many teachers, has 
no other meaning than "writing a composition." So. 
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111 m.uiy cl.i.'j'ics, it conics ;il)Oiit thal as often as the 
Composition time arrives, a snbiert is, as .i matter of 
course, announced, and the iliildren cin' rcciuircd to 
write a full-dress Composition <»n it. 'I'lie teaclier 
marks the mistakes, tin* children peril. ips i.orrei:t 
certain enois and re-write the words misspelt and 
then set to work to write another Composition, 
riiere is no adisjnate recoi^nition of the intermediaU* 
steps by which this formidable t.l'^k should be 
a|>proaeiie(l, or of the variety ol eveixise.s incidental 
to attpimun pioliciency. 

When C'omjnisition is taught in this loutiiie fashuui 
it Is fat.illv tsisy to dexote inucli time to it with litthi 
ellect. Too otteii then* is sc.iiLely any leal t»suhini(. 
not from any dchbei.ite ne.^lecl. but because the 
teachei has iu‘\er thought out hir hiuisell aiiv 
system. itii w.iy of dealing with it. there is no 
rnethoil, no staiidanl, no aim. \\ liat tlie i Inldreii are, 
theoretu .dl V. .it le.ist, bein.v* .isktd to do — to lealize, 
arrarme and set lorth their ide.is. perliaps on som<* 
side snb|ril. and without ]U'('\i»ius diseussum or 
prt'paratmn is f.ir too ditiicult tV)r Iheiii >; ituiallv 
they make no serious ettoit it) do it. indeetl, tlu-v 
in.iv onlv have a vague notion of what it is they are 
e.\pr« ti'd to ilo And if the <‘lf<»its of the feather are 
limitid to correction, they will iw‘\er realue wh.it 
tiny are exjHs teil to do ( I he IrtichniL; of Iinglfsh 
ni i'ngfuthl ) 

(2) Jiist .Is tlu' tr.iditional Ihsiding lesson should 
disapp<*ar, so alsn should Hie li.idition.d Composition 
lesson. In sm h a Irssoii the teacher announces a 
subject at laiidom, the c hildieii wiite .1 Composition 
of a piescnbcil length within .1 pn si iibed tune, and 
the le.ii her then loiiccts actual errors, .md possibly 
ihic'cts fliat tiTtain words ,iiid seuteines .should be 
re-written, but dois nut follow up tin* children's 
performance wilh lealK 1 oiistnu ti\ c* help .ind 
guidain e rin mere wilting of orn* ( 'oinjMisition 
.liter anothei will licive the < hiMn n V( i\ mm h 
where tln‘\' win . mill s-. the te.u her h.is an eiilight- 
eiieil id« a ot tile Unid ol ini]tiiA( nn-iit that is wanted 
• irid . an h ad tin- i hildieii l<^ n ah/e and lespond to it 
lie should di''iiss the written i-xeicises oially with 
the iin rnlu is u| tlie cl.iss .iinl should w.itch e.iicfnllv 
to SIC how III thiir nailing and otlur tiainiiig in 
English .lie Iiiing n lh< U-d in the im-thod of tn-.it- 
meiit, \ «^< abiil.iT \-, sl\Ir, .md subst.ime ot fh«-ir 
wiitti n woik Jlou l'-Oii/i vj stions, 14^7) 

Tlicindii tiiieiil is lormidnble and 1 he' tun's 
iinforliinati'i\ arc .genera lly true. W hen every 
allowance is ni.idi' lor Inrge rlas.se.s; for the 
limited time available; for the dilhcnltics of 
correction, .nid lor the iinpo.ssibility of much 
indi\idiinl work it must be conle.ssed that the 
siihjei l of “('(imposition” in hdeinentary 
Schools ha.s become too formal and too mueh 
divoned from the other subjects of the curriru' 
him. fn addition ti; the general criticism.s 
giv(*n above, detailed criticism is not lacking, as 
the followin.g show — 

(ij When wiiUcTi Composituin first .ijii^c.iicd in 
the Klcrmnlary Si lu^ijl prograinnu; it gcncially tuck 
tlu* form cil rcpr()(.luLtion by tlu* children of a short 


passage wliich they h.id listened to or studied till 
they had jiractically got it bv heart. Tn the reaction 
which followc'd, " origiii.'il ” work was deiinmcled 
from children at all stage.s. 

(2) Jt is mo.st clesiralile to even ise .ind iinicken the 
.genuine imaginative power in ehildri*!! during the 
|»eriod when it is iiatuiaJly vigorous and fresh and 
while the eomnion things of life still jiossess for them 
a lomantic signifieance. lint tlu* term “imaginative 
comjiosilion “ has in recent years geneially been n.scd 
to signily not descriptions of reality wliich .ire alive 
with imagination, but exercises in invention, such 
as faiiy tales or imaginary autobio.grajihies, winch 
illii.strate merely the iinrestraiiu d pl.iy of the fancy 
and tlu* love ol in. ike believe. Such exercises are 
\eiv nsidiil when Hiiency still lueds to be acipiired. 
but .ifter th.it st.igi* is reached their v.ilue is not 
gieat 'They are at present very popular owing to 
the origm.ahty which they arc su[)])(Ts(*d to show and 
the l.KiIitv with whiih ihildu*!! jvrodnee tlu*m. lint 
thru merits are a|)t to be overr.i led. Jt .should bi* 
leiueinbered that .in t*\eiiisr which .illows iiiirc- 
striiteil fieeiloin to the l.inev' is .111 easy m.itter 
tompared with one which calls for .1 chise corre- 
spondence with aetii.ilities. bluencv :ind leitihtvof 
invention .ire iinlortunately not iiu uinpalible with 
seiioiis m.ibility to write a statement or descii]>tion 
demanding .iceur.u, \, cle.iiness of ari.ingi‘nu*nl . 
sense ol proportion .and light idiou c ol words 
[Htnuiftook u/" Su.g;a's//(>//s ) 

iMirtlur, in the triuluidiial <'ln)ic<‘ hI subjects 
it is now fashioiLiblr ((» altaik the luirmal 
Itssaw Main expi'rieiii'ed teai lu*! s 1 m v(‘ act ually 
given tij) tlie atlempl (o obtain anvtliin.g in tlu* 
nature id a ngisoned (ns.tv, partiinl.ii 1\ on an 
absir.iii lojiie, sav(‘ from a few e.\('c])tional 
juifiib. SoiiK* would .go farther .still, and would 
iIiTiniteh’ alliiin lliat the “b^ss.ix,” as imdi'r- 
.slood in si'liools u[) (ollu! jiresi'iit, is .an aeliievi'- 
nieiit deinandin.g mature and even adult powi'is, 
and aci'orilin.glv that it li.as no ])lace in an 
ordinai\' school, or even in an exaininal ion, foi 
juipils bi low ihi* a.ge of .sixteen. 

1'he Ihuidhook of Siti^ocstiuHs is more guarded 

Wh.'it may b(* c.illid iclhitive subj('i.ls, <* g. tin* 
meaning .md apjilie.itioii ol .1 pioviib, the .idvan- 
t.ig(*s .and dis.idv .mt.igi s (;1 thisoi fh.il. or .ib-strai t 
id« *-111 h as “( oura.gc’’ or “ I ’.i I not i^m,’' were at 
one lime Inipieiitlv set but .lie not now in favour. 
I hey an* ecil.iinlv not suitable lor voiiiig children, 
but theie I', no ri.ason why they should be ruled out 
.dtogelhcr lor ohJer .scholars who liave loitiu-d cert.aiii 
iinpn ssioiis on sui h subjei ts .and lor vvliom the 
wntiiig of .1 ( omposil ion inav help to idarsfy what 
till y have only vaguely .ap]>rehenili(| 

Idnally, tlie teacher i.s perennially faced \vitli 
the criticisiu of the “ business” world (usually the 
“commercial ” world). Employers of world-wide 
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in inaiiy cKtssos. it conics about that as often as the 
Composition time arrives, a subject is, as a matter of 
course, announced, and the children are required to 
write a full-dress ('ornposition on it. 'I'he le.u Iiei 
marks the mistakes, the children pi-ihajK corri'ct 
certain errors and re-write the words misspelt and 
then set to woik to write another Composition. 
There is no adequate recognition of the iiitei mediate 
steps by which this foi iiiulable t.isk .should be 
approaciied, or of tlie variety of exercises im idental 
to acquiring iirolicienc v. 

When Composition is taught in this roulnu- lashnui 
it is fatally easy to devote minh time to it with little 
etfect. Too olteii there is scarci l\ any real teai hmg. 
not Ironi any deliberate neglect, but because tln‘ 
teacher h.is never thought out lor hinisi'lf anv 
system.it K way of ilealing with it; there is no 
method, no stand. ird, no aim. \\ hat the t hildn-n ar«‘, 
tlieori'tic.illv. at le.ist, luing asked to do — to lealize, 
arrange and set lorth their ideas, perhaps on some 
side siibjei t, .Hid without previous <hs(.nssioii or 
preparation is far too diltieiilt lor tin m. Vatui.illy 
they ni.ike no serious efloil to do it; iiuhvd, tliey 
m.'iy only li.i\e a \agiie notum ol what it is they aie 
e\pe< ted to do .\nd if the <'t1orts of the t(‘aeher are 
liinil(‘tl lo coiTection. they will never re.ahzi* what 
tlu*v aie expected to ilo. ( 77 e’ rciuhim^ of J'U^hsh 
in Hnghoiif.) 

(i) Just a'« the traditional Re.uling h’ssoii should 
disappi'.'ir, so also sliould the traditional Conqiosition 
lesson. In sm h a lesson tin' teacher announces a 
subject .it random, the < hiUlien write a ('om posit ion 
of .1 pre-» iibed length witlmi a prestnlx'd time, and 
the te.icher tlieii loirects actual errors, and possibly 
directs th.it cerl.nn woids and seiitiin.es .should bi* 
re-wri(teii, but do. , not Inllow up the children’s 
perfoiniance with o'.illv ( onstnn tive help and 
guidance The nieie writing one Composition 
.iftiT .mother will h .iM’ the < hiidreii very iiiucli 
wheie the\ w. le. iiiih --s the leailiei has an eiihght- 
ein d ule.i of the kind ol mijiro\ enieiit lh.it is wanted 
and I ail aii t!ie chiliheil to omIi/c .iinl respond to it 
He slioiiM ills, ass tin- wntteii exer. isis < rally with 
the nn mb* i-. nt tin- < l.is-> ainl shouhl wati h carefully 
to sie how l.ii lln.ir leading and other tiaiiiiiig in 
Lnglisli are Ixiiig r< lie. te<l in tin- method ot tieat- 
iiient, \o. .ibulaiv, sl\le, and sulistaiice of tln-ir 
written work' ' H iiiid/'onk oj //,(/! s, 10^7.) 

'Hit* indirtinnit is lorniidiiblc and tJii* strirtim-s 
unfurl uiLTti ly an* gcncTally Inic. W'licn t-very 
allowance is made f<»r large classes; for the 
limited tiiiu* availtible; tor the dillicultics of 
(.'(jiTi'ctiun ; and lur tin* inujo.s.sibility of much 
individual work it must be confe.s.sed that tin* 
subject of “ ('umpusitinii " in lideincnlary 
Scliools has become too h.irinal and too nnicli 
divont'd from the otlier .subjects ol the curricu- 
lum. fn addition to tlie general criticisms 
given above, detailed criticism is not lacking, as 
tlie following sliow — 

(i) When written ( omposition first aiijnsired in 
the liJementary Si hool i^rogianiine it geiieially took 
the form ol repnxluctioii by the children of .a short 


pa.s.sage wliiidi they h.id listened to or studied till 
they had jinictically got it by heart. In the reaction 
which follow'ed, “ origiii.il ’* work was demanded 
from children at all stage.s. 

(2) It is most de.sirable to exercise and (|nickeii the 
genuine iiii.igiiiative power in children during tin* 
peiioil when it is naturally vigorous and fre.sh and 
wliile the common things of life still po.sse.ss for them 
a lomantic signifieance. Hut the term “imaginative 
< omposition" has in recent years generally been n.sed 
to .signify not dixscriptions of reality whicli .ire alive 
with imagination, but exercises 111 invention, such 
ns lairy tales or imagin.'iry autobiographies, which 
illiislnite merely the iinre.strained play of the fancy 
and the love ol make-belii‘ve. Such exercises are 
\eiv uselul when lliieiicy still needs to be acquired, 
but alter that stage i.s reached their v.diie is not 
gieat. riiey arc at present very popular owing to 
the originality which they are siip])osed to show and 
the faiility with whiili children jiiodiice thi'iii. Hut 
llieir mi nts aie .ipt to be ovenated. It should lie 
ivineiiibered th.it an exeiuse wliiili allows unre- 
stricted fiei'dom to the laiicy is .111 eas\ m.iitei 
com}iared with om* which calls for ;i (lose corre- 
spondt'iice with actualities. Fluency .itul fm'lilitv of 
invenlion .ire unfoi Innately not incomp.itible with 
serious iiiabilitv to write a st.'ifemeiit or d(‘scriptioii 
demanding aecutaev. (.kaiiiess c»f .iiTangemeiit, 
sense ol j)iL>]>ortion and nglit (.lioue of words 
(Umitibook of Sii^}'(\\iio)is ) 

Further, in tin* tniditioiial clioicc of .subji'cts 
it i.s now fasliioiiabic to att.iik the Formal 
Fssay. Many expel icin cd teai hers ha ve ac( ually 
given uj) tilt* atl(‘m[)t to obtain an\ t!iing in tin* 
n.iture (»1 a reasoned ('ssay, piirlicularU on an 
abslra('l lopi(‘, saxa* from a f(*Av e.\c(‘]itioiial 
jiupils. Sdine WDulil gii farther .still, and would 
dcllniteh al'lirm tli.Tt the “h"ssa\',” as iiiuler- 
stood ill schools up lo tilt! present, is an aeliii!Ve 
meiit demanding midure and even adult pow(*rs. 
and accordingly that it has no phut* in an 
ordinary school, or eA'en in an examin.itioii, for 
|)uj>ils bi low Ihi* age of 'ixit'en. 

'riit* Handbook of Siio^cslions is mon* guard(*d — 

Wh.'lt m.iy be rulled relleitive sub)ecls, eg. the 
meaning ami .qiplic.-ilion ot .1 proM-rb, the .advan- 
tages and dis.'icK .'inl.igi-s ol this or th.il, or abstract 
idr.is •'ur li .is "f'oiir.ige” 01 " I 'at j lotisiii,’’ were at 
on«‘ tiim* li((|nently set but are not ikav in favoiii. 
TIm y an- (a rtainlv nut suitable lor voimg children, 
but tliere is 110 rea.son why they should be rulcfl out 
altogether loi (jlder seholais who have formed certain 
niipiessioiis on sin li subjects .'iiid for whom tlie 
wilting of a ('omj)osition may help to clarify what 
tlii'y h.ave only v.iguely .ajiprehended 

Idiially, the tcaclK*!' is perennially faced witli 
the criticism of the “ lousiness'' world (usually the 
“ f ommercial ” world). Rmployers of world-wide 
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repute have pjivcn definite evidence before 
Departinenlal Committees on tliis subject, and 
have slated in uiKpialified terms that tlie 
average pupil leaving school has no real com- 
mand, or at the best a very limited command, of 
his mother tongue, and is largely unable to 
s})eak it and write it with any degree oi accuracy. 

'fo sum up, it will be seen that critics of 
('omposit ion as taught hitherto state that it is 
treated by j)erfimctory methods; has fallen 
into d(‘iinit(* ruts of mediocrity; has digressed 
into the comparatively nsciless paths of unn*- 
stricted fancy and invention on the oik; hand, 
and the dull formal essay on the other; demands 
far too little thought and sustained ellort on the 
]>art ol th(‘ jnipils; and is supervised and 
corr(‘(ded men'ly on tlu' ground of its litiTal 
aia iiracy, and not on the basis of its general 
style ami attractiveness. In brief, we are told 
that pujuls ])ractise com|)osition to<i much and 
))rogress too littl(‘, while tlu' teaclu‘r, harassi‘d by 
the labour of ('oiitinued correction, bf*comc\s, in 
t h(‘ gra])hi(' phrase ot Sir Philip l iartog, one* who 
“critic i/(‘s t he bric'ks and not t he archil en ture.” 

Hut teac hers and schools and school subjc'c ls. 
inc luding ( 'om])osition, will eve r be subjeu ts for 
crilic-isin by the* general jiublic, and it is fair to 
add that tc'achers Ihemselvc's are. making every 
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effort to escape from the adverse effects of 
tradition; that they are continually experi- 
menting in new and promising dinrtions; that 
definite improvements in both methods and 
results are observable ovea* a period of but a lew 
years; that pupils to day spc'ak and write, on 
leaving school, with greater confidence', accuracy 
and lluenc;v tlian they did a few dcradc’s ago - 
in short, that the results of tlu'ir wider reading 
and more; varic'd training are to be noted to clav 
in all their ‘ hhiglish ' work. 

Still, if we would (scajx' much lair criticism 
we sh.'dl, as far as wc' can, discaid our |)rc‘seiit 
“random” habits of one' lesson, oiu' to])ic* the* 
same lor all pn])ils - and sliall permit givati'i* 
freedom in the choice ol topic*, the method c)f 
trc'atment, and the Ic'iigth ol time allowed 
lor a |)assable “ (‘omposition.” In bric'f: wc' 
shall ap[)lv individuiil methods rather than 
muss methods to our work; wc' ^hall invent 
and i‘.\])loiT‘ c'vc'iv possible direct method ol 
encouraging thc' writing of hjiglish : we shall .seek 
as faj as |)ossiblc' so to vary, grou[), and grade our 
(*\<*rcis(‘S as to maintain the intcTest of all our 
pupils; and at the end wc* shall devote' to the* 
discu.ssion ol tast(‘, Idrm, and stvle in composi- 
tion as much time' as in the [>ast we have* dc'vott'd 
to its grammar and spi-lling. 


SUBJKCrS FOR COMPOSITION AND WRI'CTEN WORK 

IN ENGLISH 


Reproduction Work 

As we have indicated above', when ('omposi- 
tion first became a subject in the hdemeiitarv 
Sc'hool. the earlic'st exercise's were all exerci.si's 
in reproduction in the* narrowc'sl sense*. The* 
('xtract to be reproduced, iisualU' a short story, 
H'al c»r imaginary, was rc’ad aloud several times 
by I he* tt*acht‘r. Words and ])hra.se\s were spelt 
and dise'ussed, and irt*ejue’ntl\’ “Ilc'ads” weie* 
suggesti'd OP the* blackboard. The ivsult was a 
series of reproduc tions almost ide*ntic al in form 
and content ; and eomposit ion, so far from being 
” fre'e*,” was thus constrainexl witliin t he* stri(*ti*sl 
limits. 

Te)-dav, re]nc)ductic)n e.xercises are much menv 
informal, and take many different forms, i•'re)m 
the outset they are based largely upi»n the 

lo- (7i7) 


pupil’s reading and studv, not onlv in ICnglish, 
but in many other subjects, such ns lliste)ry, 
(iee)gra])hy, kt*ligious Knowledge*, anel even 
Science* and Handicraft. h‘re(|uc*nt ly, in class 
work and in home work, this n*pre)elue'tion work 
will take the* lorm of the writing ol answe*rs to 
elelinite ejiiestioiis se t bv the* teac her. I he* pupils 
thus coni iime*, in writing, that constant [)ract ic e- 
in e)ral ee)ni])e»sition whic'h has bc'e'eniu* so um MiI 
a fe*ature' of the* mode*rn Junior Sc hool. 

Description and Narration 

dVac'he'is diller to some* e'.xtent on the* ejuestioii 
of the* order in which I he.se • groups of e\e*rcises 
should be* j>lace*d in the syllabus. Hut the 
diff(*re*nc'e* is more a|)j)an'nt than rexd, for b«)th 
exc'ici.st's inv’olve similar e*lem(*nts, e*.g. clarity, 
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coherence, and sequence. In the Junior School 
it is possible that the telling of stori(‘s. real or 
invented, lias received more attention tliaii tlie 
sliglitly more difhcult exercises in Description, 
and accordingly we shall here begin with a 
discussion of exercises in Descrijition. 

Dks( KIPTION 

All authorities are agreed ujion the importance 
of this topic “ Practice in d(‘scriptiv(j writing 
is (jf the first importance” (.S'//gg£\s7n>HS') ; 
“Descriptions provide good topics for literary 
exercises, and the childriMi’s own exjieriences 
open up a held tliat oflers material for concrete, 
definite, and detailed accounts. ” (Iladim'Report.) 

There is no lack of material available'; the 
held is vast — so vast that the te'acher’s major 
difliculty is one of selection and gradation. The 
exercises may range from the simplest accurate 
dcscri])tion of a common object to the highest 
artistic, lyrical, and emotional flights which 
the child can display in the descri]ition of 
.scenes of beauty, or delight, or hapjiiiK'.s.s. The 
exercises may thus cov(*r the whoh* world of the 
puihl’s experience. 

Th(‘ world of Nature and of human activity 
alone is inexhaustible in this respect animals, 
birds, pets; tre<^s and flowers; sunshine, storm 
and flood; snow and rain; country-side, river, 
and seashore ; held, pond, and hedgerow ^ — M 
these are capable of inhnite variation as .subjects 
for de.scriptive exercises, while the })erennial 
miracle of Spring, tiie rich and mellow delights of 
Summer apd Autumn, and the brisker joys of 
Winter add to our .store ol suitable tojiics. 

lupially rich in topics is the great world of 
human activities; its peo])]e and its homes; its 
villages and towns; its schools, churches, 
public buildings, parks and pleasure grounds; 
its marki'ts and fairs; its public ceremonials, 
celebrations, rej(jicings; its roads and railways 
■ -indeed, every item <jf the rich aiul varied 
scene of life to-day. 

De.scriptions of sctaies and ])eople of otluT 
lands arc less real, because these so .seldom ccane 
within the personal experience of the young 
writer, but, where really good material is avail- 
able for reading and study, the ])U})il may 
occasionally be required to rei)roduce, orally or 
in writing, descriptions of other lands and people, 


though the best results will be obtained by 
conflning the topics to tho.se of which the pupil 
has actual first-liand knowledge. 

Descriptions of scenery are well within the 
powers of the average pupil, though here again 
tlie difference should be noted between descrip- 
tion cm the spot and description in the classroom. 
In the former case accurate observation will 
largel}' suffice. In the second, memory and 
imagination must be brought into play. The 
difference is akin to the exercise of drawing 
from memory as contrasted with drawing from 
an actual model. But descriptive work of this 
kind need not be solely of the photographic 
kind, for imagination may well play its part, as 
in describing the same scene under different 
aspects : e.g. sunshine and rain ; or summer and 
winter. 

Descriptions of people are slightly more 
difficult, but the puj>il should regularly be 
exercised in describing pt'ople he knows. Some- 
what more attractive are those more general 
exercises requiring the description of “a day in 
tluj life of” such people as a policeman, or a 
postman, or a bus-driv('r, or a .shop-assistant (^r 
nurse, while when these exerci.ses are extt'iided 
to a description of a day in the life of a dog, or a 
horse, or a fox, as told by itself, we approach 
the fascinating world where description and 
imagination go hand in hand. 

In tlu' dcscrij)tion of events we apf)roach 
closely to th(* allied subject of narration or 
story-telling, for the most important part of 
such des(aipth)ns is an accurate tinu'-sequence. 
Here again suitable material ol I'very kind is 
available. Incidents in the child’s life — school 
and home; Saturdays, Sundays, and h(<lidays; 
work and play; games and contests; strc'ct 
occurrences; school and civic lunctions — may 
all be utili/.ed. Scliool visits in particular are 
u.sually v('ry popular with t(‘arliers as a basis of 
cc)mp(»sitien ext'rcises. 

In all exercises of tin's kind it is most important 
to varv the point of vicTe if monotony is to be 
avoided. 'J'his is well empha.sized in the Hand' 
book of .Sui^i^estions— 

. . . after ielJing a .stury or an liistorical incident 
from the j)()int of view of an onlooker, he may be 
asked tf) retell it from the point of view of one of the 
actors in it Class teachinj^ lends itself especially 
Well to work of this kind. I f the subject, for instance, 
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cliosfii for the iltiy’s practice be “a harvest scene," 
some children can he made to write their description 
from tile point of view^ of tlie fanner, otliers Irom 
that of tlie labourers, each of whom luis his particular 
part to play in the process; others, again, can 
describe the whole scene as it ai)peai.s to a p.Tsser-bv. 

Descriptive cxcrciM's requiring derniite selec- 
tion and judgment, as well as accurate powders of 
observation and di'scription, will he found in 
that useful group of topics which may he in- 
dicated by “What 1 like best,” where the pupils 
are required to give, reasons, tlieir personal 
pnderences in books, stories, games, Iiobbic'S, 
holidays, clothes, types of weather, and immm- 
erable other to])ics in W'hich persimality and 
iiidividualitv are expressed. 

Finally then* is that group of exercises in 
accurate description which are almost exercises 
in logic. Among tlii'se we may include such 
exi.T'cises as: (/() J^escrilx*. how you would light 
a tire (erect a tent, (dc.) ; (h) l.hcscribe accural (dy 
some I'ommoii ohjeut, indicating how it “works,” 
e.g. a camera, a motor-cy(’l(‘, a fountain pen, 
etc.: (c) I)escril)(‘, as to a boy who has never 
playi'd it, the game of football (or any other 
gaiiu*). All these e.xendses demand in the first 
place logical accurai y. and as such arc valuable 
complements to mere “literary” and fanciliil 
descriptions. 

Betore W(* l(‘ave this s(‘clion of Destription 
we venture to emphasi/e the importance of the 
point (if vie-n' aln'ady indicated abovi', and in 
this we niav includi* the more general incentive 
of a deiinite and real purpose in any written 
(‘xercise, (‘.g. “ fhe jHipil sliould say sonudhing 
of his own, for a given audience, and with a 
given objei t.” (h'rom Sir IMiilip Ilartog’s evid- 
ence in the Ki'port on The 'Teaching of English in 
England.) flK' /est which sucli a deiinite jnir- 
pose imparts is seen when the jiiqiils are invited 
to write a “pa})er” to be read to their fcllow- 
luipils, or to dt'seribe something in a briel con- 
tribution suitabh' for the si hool maga/ine. fhe 
more courageous and entiTprising ])U])ils will 
readilv respond to tlu* invitation to describe 
some local event “as it might a])pear in the local 
j)aper,” or to di'scribe some historical scene of 
long ago as it might be reported in a daily 
newspaj)er “if it had ha])])eiied yesterday.” 
lixerciscs such as these will siTve a double 
purpose- -they will create and maintain interest. 


and they will revt'al to the teacher how far his 
jnipils hav(‘ unconsciously absorbed the more 
objectionable phra.seology of the daily press. 

Space will not permit us to elaborate' further 
the po.ssibilit ies of descriptive exercises in 
schools, though we shall leturn to them in 
discussing a suggc'sted syllabus of work. We will 
therefore coiKlude this section by recalling to 
teaclu'rs the main virtiio of any good descri})- 
tion, viz. it should be at once (di‘ar, concise, 
cohert'iit, accurate, and withal simple and 
sincert'. 

Nakkatiox 

From description to narration is a simple step, 
but “story-telling” will iiulude a wide range of 
exiTcises, from tlu* sinqilest description of an 
incident as witnessed, to the highly imaginative* 
“story” wovi'ii out of the ])U])ils' powers of 
fancilul invi'iilion. 

In till* junior Sc hool, stor\'-telling has a \’erv 
important place, and childn'ii th(‘n' should have* 
had ample* ])raclice in re -telling, orally anel in 
writing, stories thew have liste'iie'd to or read for 
the*mselves. Ample* male'iial for this purpose is 
available in the ordinary reading lesson, the: 
history lesson, the* .scri|)ture le*sson, and othe*rs. 
In this oral re'produe tion it is necessary to teach 
the [Uipil to avoid the clumsy crudities of the* 
yeningcr e*hildren, and here we may re*pe*at the* 
wise advicT* ol the Handbook of Suggestions, 
whe*re* it state'd that the ])U])il “should be: traiiu'd 
te; weave liis narrative* into a more: ele*linitely 
e-oime'ctexl whole by the use of -/'bordinati* 
elauses instead of joining ewrv senti*iu'e with 
‘and’ the construction natural to v(*rv young 
e hildre'ii. The best way to secure inijuovement 
is to e'licoiirage the children to give a lull and 
e'euiiu*cte‘el aee'oimt ol what the*y have* re*ad or 
bee*n told, anel to avoid condue'tiiig the re*e'apitu- 
lation or re*vision ol n*ading or othe*r le*ssons by a 
se*ries ol (jue*slions re‘(|uiring me*re*ly a word or 
e*Ianse in n*])ly.” 

It is, howe*\'er, in Narration rather than in 
De\seTi])tioii that the pupil’s imagination may 
fmd ve-ry great scope*. While* “ autobiograidiies ” 
may perhaps have* be'e'ii used tei excess in the* 
past few years, they form witheiut ejuestion a 
type eif exe rcise* in whie h many children elelighl, 
for pujMls, even Senior jnipils, elo not all lose 
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that zrst in tlic ])r()j(rli(>n of tli(‘ir porsonalily 
into iiniinals, birds, tislu's, inserts and even 
inanimate objects which these' I'xercises foster. 
Tims the* blind-man’s do^; or the supi'i'annuated 
horse may relate, in the words of childish 
imai'inatioii, tlie story (»f the whole' or part of its 
life, while the church bells may ri'late' the* most 
elramatic occasion upon which the'v have 
sounded, or the' school cloek may ele'scribe the' 
stranj^e'st si^4it it has e've'r witnessed. 

Attain, Kiplini^ has indicated a ne'W tt'achin^t; 
methoel in ('om])osition in his 7 u/(*s and 

Jitsl So Storii'^, and such storie'S as “How the 
C'amel e^ot his 1 lump” or “ How the' hirst Lette'r 
was W'ritle'n” are e'Xe'elleiit e'xamples of the* 
possibilitie's of the* devie e-. Puit aids and device's 
for pure “ story-1 e'lliiii; ” abound, rims a stejry 
may be* wo\e*ii round a picture or illustration 
suj)j)lie‘d bv the' te*a('hcr. while* a favourite 
teacliiiii^ artitice* is lo siij)ply the* outline' of a 
stor\', lor e*\|^andini; and eiiiichint 4 . or the 
be*L;inninj.: or the* e*nel o.l a slorv, the' story to be' 
coni])lcte'd by the* j)npils. 

Couversd tions —Dialoffue 

(’losnly akin to Narration is tin* e*\e*re ise* of 
writing iina.mn.irv e’on\’<*rsations or dialoi.;ue‘s. 
lnde*ed the* sie*p i^ only Irom the* “ inelirect ” tee 
the: “elireet" lorin of narrative*. Subjects 
abound, anel may be* drawii Iroin e*\e ry as}H*e:t 
of the* (liild's e-\|)e*ri(*nce* and readin.i;. I'he* 
e*\erciMs .m* e*\Meme‘l\- popular with ave-rat^e 
])U|als afiel are* ])roelue t ive* of e*\e'clle nt re*sults. 
Nothin.^? is te^o simph* for yf)nlhfnl imagination 
1 iniN we* nia\- ask for “ ceiii\'e*rsati<ais ’’ be*twe*e*n 
doine-stie' annnaN *>11(11 a*, a eat and eloi^ in the* 
*'ame* lujii'^e*; a cow and a she'e*]) on a larm . a 
bird W'hich is “fice” and a biiel in a e ai^e ; and 
connlle‘'^^ others. .bNoj) anel (»lhe*r writers e)f 
f.ible^ form e*\ce‘lleiil modeN for this tyj)e* eil 
W'ork. Somewhat neaiei re*alily are* sne li eon- 
\-er*'*ati(ai^ a" iIiom* betw’e‘e*n a town e hild and 
a e'oiintrv chilel ; be'twe'e'ji the* elrive*r of a loco- 
inotix'e* and the* elriver of a molor-l)Us; be*lv/een 
a “lnke*r” and a cyeiist inde'e'd, all e’ontrastin/.; 
points of view' may be thrown intej ehalogue* form. 

liisteuical e’e)ntrasls oiler sple'iieliel sceipe. 
'liiiis we* mav ask for imaf^inary cemversations 
between a solelier or sailor of to-elay anel similar 


])ee)ple of the time* e)f Welliiif^tem and Nelson, 
e)r even ('allies; e)r we may ri'quire a dialogue 
beHwven the elriver e)f a me)tor car and the driver 
of a stage* coach eaie* hunelreel years age). These 
historie'al subjects may be nmitiplit'el indelinitely. 

Of a more orelinary and domestic nature are 
me'al-table* conve*r.sations be*twe*e'n members e)f a 
family : fathe'r re'l iirning from we)rk and relating 
the day's e'xpe'rieiices ; son e)r elaughte'r relating 
an incielent of the* elay’s w'ork : me)tlKT telling 
what .sV/c has elone ; anel eountless oihe*r to|)ics. 
“Real life*” juay again be* reprodne'e'el in the* 
ace'ount of a ])olie'e*man dealing with an orh*neling 
motorist or suspe'cte'd ])erse)n. ” Int(*i vie*ws,” 
on the* ne'wspaper or magazine mode*!, are more* 
diriicnlt, bn* may be* oce asionallv trie'd. 

(ie)se*lv akin lo elialogiu's anel cemve'rsations 
are atte'm])ts at elramati/alion in w'riling. This 
kinel of e'xe*rcis(‘ is stronglv re'e*omnu*nele'el in the 
Ihnidhook of Su^^i'stions, whe'n* we* read : 
“Dramatic e‘ompositi(»n should not be* omitteel. 
A grouj) of c]n’l(lre*n mav some*lime*s be e'om- 
missioned to elramati/e* a spny or an histe»rical 
e*pis( )ele*.” 

Letfer-u'riiinif 

Ta*tte*r wait ing is one* e)f the* me)st imj)orlant, 
ancie*nt, and hnmaii ol the* ails. AH anihorilie's 
e)n the* te*aching e»f I'higlish are* nnaniinems on 
this point, riius, the* Ilaiiou' lu'porl - 

We* would tll.iw .'iltLiitinii to tin* il(*Mi.ibililv e)f 
ti'.iininu; pii]>ds in inodmi •>« liooK .iiul SfUior ( l.esM*s 
Ml tin- art ol Irltci wilting Sin li should .ins»‘ 

out ol ( III miistaiK'cs and i oiidiiioiis w hit h tin- j)ii|)ils 
( Ic.'irlv it*;di/«*. e)r wimli li.evc roine* wjtlnii thi*ii 
poison. d cxjH'iii'iKi*, .ind should havi* a delinitc 
pm j)osc. 

It is ne)l iK'ce'ssaiv tei e'lnjihasize* the* import 
anee* eil the* snbje*e'l. bor meist j)e*e)ple*, in aelult 
life*. Ie*ll(*r-writing is the einly femn e»f bjiglish 
“eomjiosilion “ in w'hie h lhe*y regularly engage*, 
anel it is e(|ually true to slate* that the* e*elucatie)n 
and “ bre*e’ding ” eil a |)e*r.se)n is cle*arly re*vealed 
by the* form and e-eiiiteiit of the* letter he* writes. 

Ae'cordingly, lette*r writing can iiarelly be 
Ix'giin te)o soem, or practise'el te)o often in scheieils. 
It is fair to state* tliat the subje*ct lias always 
receiveel .seimc attention, but the* teacher's 
attentmn in the past has too often been devoted 
‘o a .somewhat pedantic tre*atmeiit of the form 
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of ii letter, at tlie expense of ils content, and tlie 
praeliee has been confined to lo|)irs such as 
letters of application in answer to advortisenuMils 
of posts vacant. While this work has its iin- 
portaiKT, onr exercises neefl not be confined 
within its narrow limits. On the other hand, 
some teachers, in their attempts to escape from 
these narrow conliiK's, have ern‘(l at tiu* other 
extreme, and liave reeinired most nnsuital)l(i 
topics jo be cast into letter form. It is af»ainst 
tliis daiif^iT that th(‘ Hnndhnok of Sni^^cslions 
offers timely warnii]/:; — 

III wnjiii.n •' tlir ( liiM slmiild l)(‘ to 

Vtiiy its lunn to lln- pci^on tt) wlioin it is 

ii(I(Ircss(‘(| imd tlie siil)|crl iiKittcr with ^vliitli it 
docils. I'or iiist.'iiu'c. ;i ItdltT will he wiitlcii to a 
Iricinl in a stvU* wlinh would l)c (|uih‘ out ol jilan* 
in addu'ssiii}^ ,i!i rinpIo\(M wlicii ajijilMn^ lj)r a post 
One r.nition slionid he addril 'flu* siil»|f('ts and 
oi’iasions on wlm li l<‘tlcis an* wnllcn in s< hool 
should .dw.i\s he siirli as will oirur in real lilc, 'lo 
I'oinpol a t Inid lo 1hrov\ a < oinp<i->ition on sut h snl) 
jrils as " I h(‘ (’IioKc ol Clolhiin;," or " I'lu' Kivci 
Si. l,awr(MU'<‘, into (Ik* loiin ol a h tti'r to Ins OmiIk*] 
is t(j iviidfi the cM n iso iidn nlous 

I 111' nsiial /or/;/ of a ha ter will not, of course, 
be ne‘i;lcci('(l, mnl the imiiortaina' of the corrcid 
address and dalt' will be (‘inphasi/cd. So, too, 
the pn])il will be instiiicled in the dillerenct's of 
"Sir.” “Dear Sir.” "Dear Mr join's,” "Mv 
Dear Mother, ” and id' " ^'onr oliedieiil 

servant.” " N'mirs failhfiilly,” " ^’om^ siin'en ly.” 

^ ours a lit ( tional el\ " ^’om lox in.i; son,” ett* 
l-(|nall\' impoiiant are lln* mori' s()(i;d cun 
veiilioiis ot leller wi iliii}.;. Tin' pace at width 
life a|)])t‘ais 1(1 bt' lix'cd lo-dtiy ti*inls to olisruie 
anti t'Veii to oblilerale somt' ol tin' liner soci.ii 
j^races of a more tran(|iiil ami IciMirely a.m', and 
onr pn]dls may wi'll Ik' remindt'd of tin* " liood 
maimt'rs sidt* of tin* art of It'lier-WTilini^, to 
(‘schew'. the la/v. hurried ])os| cartl, or the 
torn half shi't't of nole paper, and to H'lin'inber 
that lettt'i’s of "(hanks” for seiwices ii'iitlered 
an* as important lo-day as tln'\ were of oltl. 

At the saiin* limt', piattice iniisi be i^iNt'n in 
the niort' formal aspt*c(.s, .sm-li as h'llt'is, post 
cartls, and tele^iains, which .in* an onlinaiy 
featiirt' of nnulern evt'rytlay lift*, and in all this 
woik the ortlinary convt'iitions employt'tl in 


adtlressini^^ envelopes, post cards, etc., must 
be rcf^ularly taiif^ht and inaclisetl. 

ReJIective Topics 

We havt' already indicated the fonnt'r im 
|)ortance which was attached to "ICssays” on 
abstract topics, inchidini.; j/roverbs, and the 
fact that such lopiis jnc b>s ofti'ii set lo-day. 
Spac(‘, how’ever, should still bt* fonnd to-day for 
siibji'cts of a nion* rejlt‘('ti\'(' nailin', ii'ipiiring 
ar^mmeiits and opinions to be maisliallcd in 
ordi'ily se(|nen('(‘. Indei'd, cM'rcises of tliis 
kind are I'xeicisi's in “ ('oinposition ” in its wadest 
sense, tor, by at ti'mptin.^^ to rednet* art^nmenl or 
oj)inion or personal preferi'mi* or prejiidici* to 
orderliness in WTilin.i;, thi' ])npil is devi'lopin;.,^ 
his loi^ical jndt^iiH'nl in a wav liardly ])ossib!e 
in any olhi'r siibji'ct. 

fVw (Jomposilion 

Many li*af‘heis m the pa^l dec'adi* or Iwo have* 
c'Xperimi'iiled with this foini of (oinposition, 
with varyin.i; results In itsdl, iIk* I'Xi'icise is 
Useful and (du'eteniii.t:. .Much “vi'rsi'.” if liltle 
”])oetry,” i.s readily |)ro(luced by (('itaiii 
jnipils, and oc'casionally the ^a'lm of oii,einalily 
is visibh* in a \asi ^'ohml(' of jmrelv imilati\(' 
exenises. Ihit llu* ('xercisi' i^ nioU' yaln.d)l(' 
perhaps ill w’hat it /^//7^ to a('hie\e than in what 
it aituallv achievi's, and this |>oint was wa'll 
exjiK'sscd 1)\ one witness Ix'fore tla* Di'jiait- 
mental ( (.inmittei', who stall'd "Of all 

exenises in composition, oiif^inal ni'I’-i* allords 
tile besi iraimn.r; It is interest ii\e: und natiiial 
to ('ll ldi('n. It makes boys examiiu' tluir 
\o(.ibnlaiy and si'auh for words. It obli^i's 
them to \.iry their const met ion. It reveals to 
iIk'Iii iIk' lirsl princij)l(‘ of >lyk tliat there an* 
m.my wa\s ol sa^ iiiJL; a thini^. and om* hesf 
way.” 

IVacla'i's who ha\(' .so tar not tnVd I hi* ('xperi- 
iiK’Hl ma\- b(' st'cpi K al of such a claim f(»r veix’- 
wriliiijLi, bill il llie\- are wise (hey will trv the 
nu'thod befon* delim!el\’ ( ondeinnin.i; it. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE SYLLABUS 


Having discussed in general terms the different 
classes of topics available for Comj)osition 
exercises, we shall now proceed to indicate in 
more detail how these may be developed in a 
course covering three or Umr years of the 
Senior School. 

Graded Suggestions for Topics 

First Yfar: Aoks ii iz 

1. I)cscnf>tioti 

{a) Accurate description of objects, e.g. a 
bieveh', a fountain pen, a cricket bat, etc. 

(h) Accurate description of an animat, a 
bird, an insect, a flower. 

(c) Descriptions of games as plajTd — cricket, 
hockey, football, net ball, drill” games, etc. 

(rf) Descriptions of actions and processes — 
how to make a pudding, how to make a rabbit- 
hutch, how lo clean a pair of boots, etc. 

(c) Description of differences — e.g. between 
a rabbit and a hare; a lion and a tiger; an 
apple and a pear; an overcoat and a “water- 
proof.” 

(/) Description of people —individuals, re- 
latives, friends, and acquaintances. 

(g) Description of characters and types. 1 'he 
postman, the policimian, the doctor, the sojdier 
or sailor, the nurse, the teacher. (These may 

be limited to “a day in the life of .”) 

(//) Description of foreign scenes and people. 
(/) Description of visits to j)Iaces of interest 
or importance. 

(j) J)escription of scenes and incidents in 
ordinary life — town or country. 

(^) (General D(*.scription- -miscellaneous ex- 
ercises. 

(/) Exercises in l^resence of Mind — “What 
would you do?” in common emergencies, e.g. 
lf)sing one’s way, or ticket, c)r luggage, or noting 
an accident, a lire, a theft, etc., in the street. 

(m) Personal Preferences- -Ideals. “My fav- 
ourite” season, game, walk, holiday, gardem, 
animal, friend, book, etc. 

2. Narration 

(a) Autobiographies —a shilling, a football, 
an old umbrella, a bottle of wine, an old boot, a 


school desk, a raindrop, an old arm-chair, a 
superannuated horse, etc. 

( 6 ) “My daily life” as told by: the blind 
man's dog; Punch in “Punch and Judy”; 
a gipsy’s Jior.se; a donkey at the .seaside; a 
shepherd's dog; an owl; a school clock; 
a tea-kettle; etc. 

(c) “Some of the things I see/’ as told by 
a policeman, an aeroplane, a weathercock, a 
.school clock, a .sign-jiost, a petrol i)umj), etc. 

(</) "What I think": e.g., about motor-cars, 
by a horse ; about acro])laiies, by a bird ; about 
speed boats, by a sailing boat ; about dogs, by 
a cal ; about Spring, by a tree or flower; etc. 

(c) Points of vifu", e.g. : hunting, as seen by 
the fox ; fishing, by a fish ; the Zoo, by a capi ive 
animal. 

(/) Coni])leting stories, from oiK’nings 
supplied. 

(g) Completing .stories, from outliiu's .siqiplied. 

(//) Original .stori(*s, from apt titles supplied. 

(/) Stori(‘s to illustraU* jiroverbs and tradi- 
tional sayings. 

3. Personal Opinions, e.g. — 

Myself, as I .should liki‘ to be. 

My town, as I should like it to b(‘. 

Why I am glad to be English, or Scottish, etc. 

The house I should like to build. 

My ideal school. 

Town life v. country lif(\ 

Soldier v. sailor. 

h'arm-work v. factory work. 

4. Pai inf' Novet ( ircnni stances 

“What would you do?” e.g.: if you were 
King for a day; if you were left a fortune; if 
you were suddenly asked to act as the family 
Jiou.sekeeper ; if you were (jfh'red a holiday any- 
wlien* abroad ; etc. 

5. Prophecy 

E.g.: My town as if may be, om* hundred 
years hence; My .school in a.d. 2000; My 
country in 200 years’ time; Travelling in the 
future; A war in the future ; etc. 

6. Letters 

{a) Informal letters. 
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(b) Accepting and refusing invitations. 

(c) Letters of thanks, apology, condolence. 

(d) Friendly letters. 

(e) Letters to tradesmen — orders, etc. 

(/) Letters to friends abroad. 

(g) Semi-official letters to teacliers, pastors, 
etc. 

7. Contributions Suitable for the School Magazine 

(a) Sports, prize-days, concerts. 

(/;) Humorous contributions. 

8. Nature Diaries 

Field, pond, hedgerow, garden. 

9. More Reflective Topics 

10. The Formal Essay 
(Sparingly used at this stage.) 

11. More Literary Topics 

To test the general reading of tlu* pupil, 
('riiese will ari.se most prolitably out of the 
pupils’ actual reading.) 

Skcond Ykar: Aghs 12-13 

1. Description 

(rt) Accurate description of objects (akin to 
logical definition), e.g. a sundial, an electric 
torch, a motor boat, etc. 

(/;) Description of games — how they arc 
played. 

(() Description of an animal, a tree, a bird, a 
flower, etc., .so as to be recognizable even if the 
name is omitted. 

(rf) Description of actions and processes, e.g. : 
how to make a bed; how to mend a puncture; 
how to “ lay ” a table ; how to make coffee. 

(e) Descriptions of ‘‘Differences,” e.g.: 
between an airship and an airplane ; a hor.se and 
a mule; a motor-car and a motor-bus, a track- 
less tramcar and an ordinary tramcar; an 
orange and a lemon ; etc. 

(/) Descriptions of people — individuals and 
types, e.g. : a milkmaid, a hotel porter, a 
merchant -seaman, a gamekeeper, a ticket- 
collector, a driver of an express train, persons 
actually known to the writer. 

(g) Descriptions of actual personal experi- 
ences, e.g. : journeys on foot, or by bicycle. 


motor-car, train, boat, or .ship; a (hannel 
crossing; a fishing excursion; a hill-climbing 
trip. 

(h) Descriptions of actual visits, e.g. : seaside, 
country, London, abroad ; historic sites, castles, 
museums, picture galleries ; moors, woods, hills, 
farms. 

(?) De.scription of outstanding events and 
incidents — celebrat ions, ceremonials. 

(j) "What would you do?”- in the ordinary 
emergencies of life. 

2. Personal Preferences — "What I like best ” 

h'ood, drink, books, clothes ; months, sea.sons ; 
hobbies, pastimes, games, amusements; heroes 
and heroiiK'S in history; landscape, buildings; 
etc. 

3. Narration 

(a) Life Stories (autobiographical wIktc 
convenient) -a worn penny; a dirty /Jr note; 
an old rarpiit or motor-tyre; an old coat or 
boot ; a well-worn .spade or Itu.sIi; an old ])ipe, 
cricket bat, tennis racquet; an old donkey or 
sheep-dog, etc. 

(h) ” My daily life,” as told by : a house-dog, a 
robin in winter, a mole, a hedgehog, a buttcTfly ; 
a miner, a road-sweeper, a policeman, a steej)le- 
jack ; etc. 

(c) ‘‘Things I see and hear,” as related by: 
the Town Hall clock; the street haw'ker or 
street singer; the lame beggar; the school 
blackboard ; the street lamp ; the petrol pump ; 
etc. 

((/) More imaginative exercises in l)oth descrip- 
tion and narration, e.g. : the dance of the toys in 
a toy cupboard; the ball of tlui June wild- 
flowers; the conversation of the books in a 
library; the discussion of the match by the 
cricket bat.s, wickets, bails, and ball ; etc. 

(c) ‘‘ Points of view,” e.g.- - 

"The Cat in our Hou.se,” by A. Mouse. 

‘‘Joints I have Carved,” by A. ('arving Knife. 

‘‘Spring Cleaning,” by A. Spider. 

(/) Completion of short stories from begin- 
nings, outlines, or endings .supplied. 

(g) Stories from titles supplied, e.g. - 

“The Hour I 1 -ike He.st,” by the School Clock. 

“What I See in the Dark,” by Mr. Owl. 

‘‘ How I (!atch my Dinner,” by Mr. Spider. 
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My Travels," by a Swallow. 

" My Spring ('lothes," by a Chestnut Tree. 
"My Strangest Experience," by a Night 
Watchman. 

(h) Stories to illustrate proverbs and ])rover- 
bial wisdom, e.g. : " Rirds of a feather " ; "Look 
before you leaj) " ; " New brooms sweep clean " ; 
"A stitch in time" : etc. 

4 . PtrsoHitl Opinions 

Should boys learn to cook? 

L j)rofessionali’«im good h)r sport ? 

Do we play too many games in England? 
How could your school (or village or town) be 
imju'ovTd ? 

Thc'se and many similar subjects may bo 
discussed orally aiul collect iv'c'ly or may be dealt 
with individually in writing. 

5. IVoifld You Do?'* 

If you w(Te King for a y(‘ar? 

Jf you were a Member of Parliament? 

If you were Mayor of your town? 

(). Leffrrs 

Invitations —sending and receiving; accept- 
ing and n-fusing. 

Letters of thanks, regrets, sym])athy, apology. 
Letters of congratulation and of complaint. 
f)rdinary business letters to tradesmen. 

More formal letters to strangers. 
f.etlcM's of " applicaticai." 

Informal betters of every kind to n'latives and 
friends. 

7. Cainrrsd/imis 

Ji!.g. : betw('en an haiglishman and a Scot, on 
the comj)arativ(' merits of their two countries; 
between a lily ami a ro>e, on their relative 
b(‘auty; between a hsli and an angler, on 
" What is sj)ort ? ” 

At this .stage it is advisabh* to give each 
conversation a definite ])urpose, as imlicat<*d 
in the e.xamples given above*. 

8 . Advantai^cs and I)t\advanUi!^rs 

"Wireless"; arterial rejads; motor-cars; 
".smnmer-tinK*, " ; " hiking " ; camping out ; 

“homework"; town r. country, etc. 


9. The Formal Essay 

The elaboration of a simple theme. The 
preparation of outlines and the arrangement of 
the ])arts or paragraphs. 

10. Topics arisini^ out of the Pupils (icucral 

Kcadimj:, 

As in the 1 ^'irst Vear, these topics are best 
taken incidentally as tlM’y arise in the course of 
the pupils’ reading. 

TniiU) Vh.\K -Aci s T3 14 

1. Jh’scnption 

((/) Accurate d(*.scrij)tion - 

(i) Objc'cts (akin to logical delinition) ; 

(ii) Animals, birds, (lowers. 

(h) J)e.scri|)tion of "howil works," - Machines 
and apparatus of ev’erv kind. 

(< ) I fow games an* ]dayed. 

(d) Invents— .similar to new.spa])er reports — 
suitable for school maga/im* or j)eiiodical. 

(c) Humorous de.scription -h'arning to .swim 
(.skate, (lam'c, etc.). 

(/) Dramatic d(*scriplion — Fire! A wreck! 
A sail! Land ahead! 'Phe winning hit! (‘tc. 

(g) (’ontrasts. and i(j2(), Nelson and 

Jellicoe, Wellington and Jlaig, sailing shij) and 
steam ship, horse anil motor-car, etc. 

(//) Scenes and incidents- -graphic, humorous, 
])athetic, joyous. 

(/) "My working day"- -by any |)er.son or 
doinestii' animal, e.g. ])oli('eman, postman, 
horse, or cow. 

2. Yarralum 

(a) Kej)roductive e.xercises in narration of 
actual ev'cnts or of (‘vents as read about. 

(h) Diaries, iiot(*s, and expansions. 

(c) Ke|)roduction of .stories from literatim* — 
prose and po(*try. 

{d) Scen(‘s, ])eo])le, incidents from books read. 
(c) Autobiogra])hies from specially indii'ated 
points of view. 

(/) Humorous stori(’s, e.g.: "]\‘opIt* who 

consult me," by a Railway 'lime table ; "How I 
became .so dirty," b}^ a'PcIephone Directory ; etc. 

(g) Things I heartily di.sliki*," as told by 
various people, animals, and objects. 
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(h) Ideals— “My ideal'* liouse, ^.^arden, bed- 
room, dress, suit, holiday, etc. 

(/) “What I like best !*’— -books, music, 
flowers, seasons, frames, etc. 

13. Conversations 

More imaginative topics, e.g. : an Associalioii 
football and a I^ngby football; a f|in‘ll pen and 
a fountain pen; a Inx'key slick and a tennis 
rac(|U(‘t ; a teapot and a coffiM* jxit ; a skij)ping- 
rope and a toj). 

4. Pros and Cons 

Is “wireless” a goofl thing? (an war be 
abolished? Shonltl games lx* compnlsmy at 
sch(x)I? Are examinations really necessary? 
Should boys and men lx‘ taught to c<x)k ? Is tlx* 
|)res(Mit ('('iitiirv better than the last century? 
Should England adopt llu* nu'tric syst(‘in? 

All tluNc, and similar topic's, may be utilized 
either for individual written work (»r for oral 
class work in the form of dc'bates. 

3 . Letters 

'riiose should be of every kind, “ f(»rmal,” 
“business,” and informal. Attention should 


be concentrated upon correct form, both for 
letters and envelopes, and much u.seful work 
may be accomplished by the discreet use of the 
numennis faulty examples which ever} teacher 
receives from careless or illiterate parents. 

6 . I'he Formal Fssay 

The progress to the essay- -the highest and 
most difficult form of hhiglish ('oinposition- - 
should lx‘ by easy and natural stages. Topics 
aboiiml — c7vn7///;/g is ca])able of forming the 
subject of an essay. Here the method of 
ap])roa('h is perhaps own more important than 
the si‘I(‘clion of a topic, and accordinglv we 
shall disc uss the methcxl of preparing and writing 
an essay in the concluding section of this article. 

In the above, we have indicated a t'omj)Iete 
and com|)r('h('nsive syllabus of work for the 
thrcM' important vSenior years. Various tcijucs 
will be found more fully worked out in much 
greatc'i* derail in the ScMiior (onnfam-Sense 
Fiifitish books (Sir Isaac Titman cS: Sons), and 
enough has been given to indicate th(‘ lines upon 
which a svllabiis for a h'onrth Year may be 
developed it r(‘(|nir(*cl. 


THACIIING METHODS IN COMPOSl'llON 


Need for Positive Methods 

We have already alluded in this chapter to 
the com|)arative failure of the traditional 
methcxl, born of large classes and time-table 
jiericxls, and we shall return to this aspect in 
dealing with tlu’ vital cpiestion of “ coiTection.” 
We have, howewer, said enough to indicate that 
more fletinite and jx)sitive methcxls of iiistrric't ion 
are needed. The following ]x)sitive aids to the 
teaching of ('oinposition are selected from the 
evick'iice tendered to the I)ej)artmental ('orn- 
mittee, and are cpioted in their repoi l —I he 
Teaehinif of Eniflisli in Fni^land — 

(a) (’ontinuous narration in lessons othc’r than 
English, e.g. Ili.story, Scripture. 

(h) Interpretation work in reading or litera- 
ture les.sons, e.g. the sc'paration ot involved 
passages into component .sentences. 

(r) “Summarizing,” in reading lessons or in 
preparatiejn work. 


(d) Direct and critical examination of suitable' 
]>a,ssages in bcx)ks read. 

(c) Listening to interesting and choice ext rac ts 
ri'ad synipatlit‘ti('all\'. 

(/) 1'he u.se of the dictionary- choice of 
words altcTiiative expressions. 

(g) lVo|x>sals from the children about choice 
of subjects; class discussions; dramatic work. 

(//) Pre])aralion in advance* of the subject - 
matte'!* of the composition- the e>leler the ])U])il 
the* longer the* time* allowe'el. 

(/) Practice in simple di'scriptieais, (‘specially 
of e'oinmon obje'cts. 

(j) h'ree and frie'iidly criticisms by the scholars 
e)f each othe'r’s work. 

Relation of the Composition Lesson 
to the Literature Lesson 

It is clear from the above list of aids 
that Coinixisition must be closely related to 
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Literatim' (see (rf) and (^’) above). This impor- 
tant aspect is admirably emphasized in tlic 
Handbook of Suf^gcstions- - 

The keen teacher may with advanta^^o plan a 
course in which the study of extracts from well- 
written books available in the school is alternated 
with the writing of Composition exercises on kindred 
subjects. Both the extracts and the subjects should 
be most carefully chosen with reference to each other. 
In view of the amount of reading done by most 
clnldren before they roach the higher classes, its 
innuence on their work in rom]iositinn is sometimes 
surprisingly small. 'Phis is due to their never having 
reali/c'd that there shoulrl be a close connexion 
between the two. Tlie ]iassages chosen .should not 
be altogether bev«)nd the scholar’s range. 1 le cannot 
be expel ted after reading an essay by some famous 
writer forthwith to produce something .similar. Jiut 
from his cl.iss-book of literary extracts, from his 
form, or .school library, or from other sources the 
skill of his teacher can ])rovide him with an ample 
selection ot suitably graded model.s. 

On tin; othiT hiind, competent and e.xpiTienced 
teacliers have not Iie.sitatcd to state that the 
exercises in Composition slionld not be .strictly 
confined to the .slavish imitation of literary 
models, and that zest for writing is cultivated 
more by the incentive of a definite purpose than 
bv the attempt to imitate a modc'l. This point 
of view was admirably expre.s.sed by vSir Philip 
I fartog in his evidence given to the Departmental 
Committee, where he urged that “we .should 
fre(‘ ourselves from the id(*a of the model and 
.substitute for it the idea of the problem. The 
pupil ; hoiild say something of his own for a 
given audience and with a given object.” 

While accepting this timely warning we fi'el 
bound t(^ state tliat ('ompositioii in .schools 
in the past has tended to become entirely 
divorced from reading and literature, and 
accordingly much mon* attention should be paid 
in Senior Scliools to the close interrelation of 
the.se two a.sjx'ct.^ of the'.study of ICrglish. 

Preparation 

A refereiK'e to the abovi* list of aids (see (//) ), 
indicates that j)r(*paration must always play 
an important part in every composition exercise. 

The least helpful kind of preparation is that 
which consi.sts of a framework built up on the 
blackboard by the teacher with the general 
a.s.Mst ance of the class. The result of preparation 
of this kind can only be that nearly all the 
pupils will produce a “ Composition ” (;r “ ” 


of exactly the .same character botli in form and in 
content. It is far better that each pupil should 
if possible prepare his or her own synopsis, and 
should pre.sent it to the teacher for sympathetic 
criticism before the actual “Composition” is 
written. It will be noted that in the “aid” 
quoted above it is stated that the amount of 
time as.signed to preparation should increa.se 
with the age of the pupil. This clearl}’ is not to 
be construed to mean that preparation is less 
important in the earlier years. Rather, it would 
appear to indicate that the topics for Composi- 
tion set to younger pupils .should be well within 
their actual experience, and .so .should require 
less time for preparation. In the ca.se of a formal 
e.s.say set to a Senior pupil, the preparation will 
usuall}' include .some amount of re.search among 
books of reference, as we 1 as the arrangement 
of the actual facts selected for inclusion. In 
any case, no pupil should be permitted to 
begin the actual writing of a “ ('omposition ” 
until he or .she has devoted some thought to 
the topic and has, if necessary, made a few notes 
and “ headings ’’ to act as a guide. 

Composition and the Specialist 
Teacher 

In evi ry newly-organized Si'iiior School the 
(|uestion of specialization becomes important, 
and it may fairly be asked how far the direct 
duty of teaching Compo.sition may be left to 
teachers specially responsible for the teaching of 
Engli.sh. Here we may (piote a helpful para- 
graph from 'The Tcuchiui^ of Iin^lisJi in Knglund — 

Tp to ii certain point . . . every teacher is a 
Iraciier of Composition, in that he is helping to 
pioiliice the habits of mind and the command of 
language whicli are reepnred. All teachers would 
agree that knowledge, when aiipjired, .should not be 
locked away in a .separate compartment of the brain, 
but should be a.s.sc)('iated at once with other things 
known, other things thought, to form fresh ideas 
which will be given cxpri'.ssion during an oral lesson 
or ill written exercises. Whether or no a .scheme of 
s])ecializatioii is adopted, the teachers of each 
subject mu.st have regani to the quality of this 
expression. In the IClementary School, the class 
teacher generally takes every subject, though in 
recent years a certain amount of specialization has 
been introduced, especially in the higher cla.sscs and 
in la^-go urban .schools. But it is often unsafe to 
leave composition to the class teacher. To quote a 
very helpful memorandum from an JClementary 
School Bead Master: ‘There is mo.st prcs.sing need 
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for direct instruction in tlie art of writing ICnglisli. 
A carefully prepared and progressive course of 
exercises is needed, and this should be supplemented 
by other exercises devised by an appreciative teacher. 
I found that many of the temporary teachers were 
quite unable to devise such exercises. There is also 
need for frequent discu.ssion of prose and verse 
passages, and here a teacher with a sound taste in 
literature is essential. I h«Tve found the lack of this 
in certain teachers reflected most decidedly in the 
(‘omposition of the pupils ’ ('ertainly, if any teacher 
has a special aptitude for teaching the art of writing, 
his j)owers shoiihl he utilized to the full. 

This extract gives the reasonable view: 
which would appear to be that, though complete 
special i/.il ion may be inijiossible in the Senior 
School, partial spc'cializat ion can usually be 
arranged, especially if the staff has been care- 
fully selected for tliis purpose. 

Correction of Written Composition 

III any article on the teaching of Composition 
it is essential that some reference should be 
made to the vital subject of correction. It is 
the custom, in sucli reference, to condemn in 
no uneeiiain fashion those methods hitherto 
adopted by teachers. We (piote to illustrate the 
tendency - 

Ideally, the best plan is to go through each 
exerciso with the child who wrote it, explaining and 
<liscu.ssing every mi.staUe that has been made. Hut 
in many schools classes are, unfortunately, still so 
large that this method is (piite im})racticablc. The 
teac her will vary Ins methods to meet the conditions 
under which his work is done. 

Mistakes made by several children in common can 
be (le.ill with roller tively .M times a whole lesson 
may '^ell ])e spent in heating pieces of composition 
read aloud bv their authors, and in making and 
inviting oral comments Not only are many mistakes 
<letecTed by llie ear which would e.scapo notice by 
the eye, but impoiTnnt j>riiiciples as to the build and 
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balance of sentences, variety or monotony of diction, 
and the use of punctuation, are easily and effectively 
illustrated. 

The essential point, howrever, is that the child 
.should understand what is wTong, and know' how to 
correct it. This can never be secured if the teacher’s 
revision goes no further than merely marking every 
mistake, w'ithout regard to its relative importance, 
and handing the exercise back to the child without 
comment. ... It is important that the correction 
of particular errors should not aUsorb too large a 
proportion of the time which the teacher is able to 
devote to the teaching of ('omposition. The pursuit 
of merit rather than the avoidance of faults should 
be the idea impre.ssed upon the pupils. A composi- 
tion may be free from definite mistakes but so feeble 
in ideas and meagre in vocabulary as to be e.ssentially 
worthle.ss The teacher's criticism should have 
regard to the (juality of the Composition considered 
as a whole, and should indicate to the scholars how 
they may avail themselves more fully of the resources 
which they jhissoss. I le .should compare their writing 
with the models they have been studying and foster 
in th(‘m the realization of the (pialities wdiieh he 
desires to see them exhibit, dullness, relevance, and 
acturacy of subject-matter as well as the intelligence 
with which it is treated, the arrangement of ideas, 
and the style of expre.ssion, should all be taken into 
aerount. {Handbook of Suggestions.) 

This indiratrs clearly tlic two main aspects of 
the subject ol Cdiiipositioii correction 

Xrgalive 

('orrection should not lie conliiu'd solely, or 
even mainly, to mistakes in spelling and 
grammar. 

Posilivr 

The more important function of correction 
is the sympathetic criticism and conseipient 
improvement of the compositioi. in its widest 
sense, as a matter of expert craftsmanship in 
both form and style. 


AIMS AND STANDARDS ATTAINABI.E 


We cannot leave this subject of ('omposition 
and Written iMiglish in the Senior vSehool 
without addressing ourselves to the inevitable 
(]Ui\slioii of our ultimate aim in the whole 
matter. I'his ejuestion at once involves us in 
the very dilhcult task of attempting to state in 
definite terms what we think a normal pupil 
should be able to achieve on leaving scliool at 
the age of 14 d- or 15 , at the end of a complete 

Senior School course. 


Two typical opinions of experienced ( he.sliirc 
Head Masters are worthy of note in this 
connection- - 

(a) The ordinary child, in the absimee of 
home influence, will do well if he can avoid in 
writing the mistakes ]w makes in his speech. 

(/;) Under favourable circumstances a child 
should be able to write easily, lucidly, convinc- 
ingly, and even impressively; and certainly 
with plca.sure both to himself and to the reader. 
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It was a third Head Master who was more {</) Handwriting should be clear and legil)Ie, 

modest and very human in liis demands: neither cramped nor pretentious. 

“A cordially written letter from a school-boy (ft) Punctuation, spelling and grammar should 

telling me how he has enjoyed his holiday bo reasonably accurate. 

gives me great pleasure . . . You love the (r) Ordinary letters and envelopes should be 

letter all the more because of its spelling errors written and addressed in acce])ted form, 

and (]ueer, clumsy expressions ... in other (rf) The pupil should be capable of reducing 

words, because it is chihllike, and just what you ajiy information or opinion lie possesses to a 
expected.*' clear, connected, written statement. 

In face of such statements, more tictailed In general the jnipil should be sufficiently 
prescription is difticull, but we think, notwith- instructed to avoid the common pitfalls in the 
standing, that at the age of 14 the following writing of luiglish, and should know how to 
re(]uirements may easily b**, expected by the write correctly to tradesmen, oflicials, employers, 
teacher — friends, and relatives. 



The First Type of Composition : Oral Narration 
A Danish Story-teller and his Audience 




GRAMMAR 


I T is certainly well worth while to e[ive Seniors 
siiftieienl knowledge of the structure of 
S])eech 1o enable them to understand why 
one thing is "good,” another "bad.” English. 
At the same time, it is a golden rule for the 
Senior Teacher in aim at real understanding of 
a little (irammar rather than a vague a(:([uaint- 
ance with a great d(‘al. 

rhe "(irammar of hunclion,” as it is often 
called, is a very different subject from the maze 
of half-understood, arbitrary rules w'hich con- 
fronted the pupil a generation ago. The modern 
conception of "grammar” is one* of handling the 
tools of langmige to the best advantage*. Some 
time should be spent in establishing witli the 
pupils the idc'a that there is use for a compre- 
liension of their own language. The Stone Age 
man did his best with his sharpened Hints, but 
it would be wast(‘ful of a modern car])ent(T to 
try to us(‘ only one or two of the tools at his 
dis|)osal : he will get much Jiiier results by using, 
each for its special ])urj)os(‘, all tin* tools that 
generations of men behind him hav(* gradually 
evolveil and adaj)ted. Just so with language, W'e 
get a liner result, a closer meaning, to our speech 
and writings if we understand liow b(*st to ust*, 
all that has Ixhmi handed down to us in spoken 
sound, written word, and ])unct nation convt'ii- 
tions. 

But all the time, es])eciall\’ in the Senior 
Sclu)ol, the* teacher must rememln'r that tin* 
average put)il musi not be asked to discuss line 
points of diffen'iitiat ion and theory, but must 
work systeiuaticallv on rules and reasons which 
helj) with the use of the language. 

Rightly or wrongh', most p('o])le take* good, 
correct s])ec*ch as an indication of cultun' and 
intelligence in the speaker, and it is therefore 
of great importance that these Seniors, so soon 
to leave school and interview employers, should 
acquire some basis of reasoning by whii:h to 
judge the most correct way to use the tools of 
speech. Moreover, writing, t he visual symbols of 
speech, is linked with the pupils’ s])okeu words: 
unless we have established some laws of good 


usage, how shall we explain grammatical mis- 
takes in ('omposition so that the pupils do not 
repeat tluMu.^ A jnipil might write a badly- 
punctuated a])plication for a post because lie 
was ignorant of the laws of punctuation, but 
tin* impression that letter will givt* to the em- 
ployer is that the writer would not trouble to 
use those conventional marks which would help 
so much to make clear his meaning. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that in 
studying languagi* w(' constantly hud matters 
which can b(‘ look(‘d at from two different angles, 
and this must be readily acknowledged by tin* 
teacher -let the atmosphere in the (irammar 
lessons be one of discussions which seek the best 
way, rather than of rulings laying down the only 
way. 

There has been no attempt here to subdivide 
the work into terminal syllabuses, but gradt'd 
series of up-to-date, w(‘ll-vari(‘d language and 
composition exercises are given in the Common 
Sense En^lisJi ('onise textbooks, S(*nior Hooks 
1 IV (Hitman). The more formal types t)f 
probh'ius bas(‘d on work outlined in this chapter 
might in most cases be best work(‘d out on the 
blackboard as cor])orate exercises: the aim of 
this formal work is nut .so much to test com])re- 
hension as to ensure that each ])U])il follows 
th(* argument and mentions ])oini^ t)f difhculty, 
and mistakes made by membi'is of tlu* class 
should bi‘ thereby exj)lained wlu'iu ver ])ossibl(*. 

The Syllabus 

It is suggi'strd that, subjt'ct to ('onditions 
guverning the amount of the work that it is 
])ossible to get through in the particular school, 
the formal grammar might be logically worked 
out on till* following lines 

Nouns. ])ronouns (revision of Junior School 
work). 

First simple explanation of the function of the 
verb. 

Analysis of simple sentence (subject and 
verb). 


*57 
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Punctuation — full stop and paragraphs. 
Analysis: Subject, verb, object. 

More about nouns and pronouns (Person and 
Case). 

Prepositions. 

Adjectives and adverbs. 

Sentence, clause, phrase. 

Conjunctions and relative pronouns. 
Punctuation — full stop and comma. 

'file simple sentence extended by turning 
adjectives and adverbs into adjectival and 
adverbial phrases and clauses. 


I’HE PARTS 

It mast be clearly understood that the reason 
we speak is that we wish to send thoughts from 
our minds to those of others. Action enables us 
to do this to some extent [cf, miming plavs), but 
language (spoken or written) is quicker, surer, 
and more exact -akin to the waves sent out by 
a broadcasting station. 

Nouns 

These present little ditlliculty to the average 
child, though plenty of practice in picking out 
common nouns from a list including adjectives, 
etc., may be necessary to induce, in more back- 
ward children, a real habit of thinking about the 
use, or function, of a word. If the pupils simply 
compile joint lists of nouns, it will later be found 
that many oHhe contributions were guess-work, 
for there is so much prejudice against grammar 
among many children that it is often difficult to 
get them to work with real interest and con- 
centration. 

Take a subject, such as Time, for which we 
use both ('nnmwn and Proper nouns. Point out 
the convenience of the "Proper” ("something 
of one’s own”) nouns for the days of the 
week and the months; ask how an arrangement 
could be made for a certain day without the 
use of Proper Nouns. Here we might emphasize 
the necessity for putting a date on every letter 
that is written, and mention the incorrect but 
commonly used form "January iGth*' (compare 
this with " Henry VIII ” ; as we do not mean the 
i6th month named January, but the ibth day 


Analysis of sentences so extended, based on 
analysis of their simpler counterparts. 

Analysis of the verb (Person and Tense). 

More complicated analysis (sentences taken 
from reading books ; introduce those of the type 
that arc rather puzzling in meaning, .so that tlie 
analysis attains its true usefulness in making 
clear the meaning by demonstrating the func- 
tions of the various words). 

Punctuation in detail. Paragraphing revised. 

Revision of the analysis of the verb. Indirect 
speech. 


OF SPEECH 

of the one month, we should write either " iGth 
January,” or January lO). Introduce the fact 
that ours is not the only wa\' of keej)ing 
tile calendar — cf. Greek and Roman and the 
French Revolution methods. Notici' the com- 
mon use in the Bible of "in the xxxth year of 
the king.” 

Show the cla.ss a list of alxstract nouns, e.g. 
joy, cramp, speed, hunger, unselfishness, arrival, 
and ask them wiiat these words do for us: they 
name things, but things which we cannot touch 
as we can a table. Nouns which naim* something 
that we can see and touch, we call concrete', 
thase which we can apprehend only witli the 
mind, we call abstract. 

Pronouns 

We should find onr .speech clumsy if we con- 
stantly repeated name.s — “Jolin is a big boy. 
John has a bicycle. 'I'he bicycle has a good 
brake,” etc. Therefore we use liltl ^ words called 
pronouns (pro, instead of). 

At this stage it is well ti) establish comprelu*n- 
sion of the three "persons.” 

Person 

In. all our thinking and talking tluTe can be 
no more than three groups of persons — ourselves, 
those we talk to, and those we talk about. For 
grammatical purposes we say, ” Person speaking, 
person spoken to, person spoken about.” 
Obviously the closest to each of us is the " Person 
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speaking" (I, myself), and wc therefore call this 
the First Person. 'Fhe second closest is tlie 
person spoken to (thou, or, as we generally say 
nowadays, you), and wc call this tlie Second 
Person. Further away is the person spoken 
about, and we call this the 'I'liird Person. 

Common nouns are always in the 'riiird Person, 
because we use them in talking about things. 

Pronouns, however, have various forms for 
use according to the work they do, and we must 
keep clearly in mind the three persons, and 
their singular and plural forms 


Singular Plural 

Tst Person: I Wo 

2nd Person : 'I'hou or you ^'ou 

3rd Person: He, she, it 'I'hoy 


Though the singular “thou" has fallen out of 
use, we must understand it and its other forms 
“thee" (objectiv('), “thine" (possessive), and 
“thy" (possessive adjective) if we are to carry 
out dramatic work with historical material. 

Singular and ])lural are easily understood, but 
the ])U])ils must be prepared to take note of this, 
since they will later have to connect a singular 
or plural noun with a corresponding form of the 
verb in a sentence. 

(iender is not a matter of difficulty in Fnglish, 
but it may be interesting lo note tlu* ways in 
which languages dilfer in this matter. Neuter is 
to be literally translati’d as neither, 

PossKssivK Cask 

The form of the ])ronouu given above sim])ly 
replaces tin* noun — that is all the work it does. 
Sometimes, however, a pronoun also denotes 
ownership; Aiinc is a good bicycle. That one is 
his. Which is y(n/r.s? 

To make a noun do Ihi'i e.xtra bit of “owinu - 
ship" work, i.e. lo make the possessive case of a 
noun, we add an apostroj)he (’) and then the 
letter s. I'lie apostrophe is doing its usual w^nk 
— showing that a letter has been left out. for in 
the Old English form es was added to make the 
Possessive Case. 

Note that to show the Possessive Case of It 
wc do not put in the apostrophe. If wc did it 
would not be easy to decide whether “ something 
belonging to it" was the meaning, or the com- 
monly used “it is.*’ Exercises may be given of 
tlie following type. 


A dd the apostrophe iNiere needed in — 

Its the chain's weakest link that decides its 
strength. 

How does its piston work when its in good 
order? 

When its hot its difficult to show the work 
at its best. 

Adjectives 

When we are talking we do not only name' 
things, wc also de.scribe them so that tie hearer 
gets a clear pictiin' in his mind- a nice girl, a 
tall man. a comfortable chair, an unkind action. 
In English we usually pul these describing words 
before the noun, and to show the work they do 
W(i call them adjectives. They are very useful, 
but in writing com])ositions puj)ils should cln)o.se 
earcdully, and where ])ossible use a noun which 
gives the meaning in the one word instead of 
relying always upon adjectives to help out a 
])oor vocabulary of nouns, e.g. - 
A Scottish man, .A Scot.sinan. 

Dilforent kinds, A variety. 

Young cow, ('alf. 

A rough outline, A draft. 

(ireat irritation. Exasperation. 

Some adjectives tell us what a thing is lik(‘ in 
regard to quant ily (Quantitative Adjectives): 
Some, one, seven, few, many, no, much, little. 

Others ])oint out particular things or people 
(Demonstrative Adjectiv(’s) : this girl, that book, 
a chair, the dav. .1, an (used before a word 
beginning with a vowel), and the aie sometimes 
called Articles, the being deliiiite, and a or an 
being indeiinite any one. It is, however, (juile 
sufficient for Seniors to understand that they 
deserilx' the noun and are therefore* adjectives. 

It might well be explained how’. in adding to 
a description, we narmw down the range to 
which our meaning can be* attach(*d: “a tall, 
dark man" can be a])plk*d to fewer men than 
can “a man," “a tall man," or “a dark man," 
and the more adjectives we add the fewer people 
or things can we be speaking of. At the same 
time, it is easily demonstrated that a long list 
of adjectives is wearisome: our minds find 
difficulty in building up, all at once, the picture 
the words describe, so that, either in speaking 
or writing, we break off and introduce other 
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words which give the hearer time to build up his 
impressions gradually, '''fhe big, old, grey, 
depressing, haunted, ruined house" conies more 
quickly to the "mind’s eye" if described, at 
slightly greater length, somewhat as follows: 
" The big grey house is old and depressing ; it is 
in ruins and they say it is haunted." Tt may be 
mentioned that "Style" of writing includes not 
only tlie choice of the right words, but also the 
arranging of those words so that they bring 
quickly and clearly to the reader s eve that 
which the writer pictured to himself when h(' 
was writing. It cannot too often be emphasized 
that a gotKl, clear, pleasant style of speaking and 
writing is not eitlier an affectation or a pre- 
rogative of genius, but something which, as a 
matter of courtesy to our fellows, we should all 
cultivate. The close conntwion between the 
average person’s style of speaking and of writing 
should be pointed out, since only colierent 
thought can give rise to well-ordered speech or 
writing— both the latter being merely tools for 
conveying our thoughts to the minds of others. 

Adverbs 

The work which an adjective does for a noun 
is done for the verb and for the adjective by 
tlu*, adverb. Although the verb is here discussed 
later, in the classroom the first simple discus'iion 
of the verb’s work should be taken inimediatelv 
after nouns and pronouns. 

Adverbs will tell us the following things 
abjjiit the action described by the verb ~ 

llo\^ (adverb of manner). 

When (adverb of time). 

Where (adverb of ])lace). 

How Mr('H (adverb of degree). 

The bo\' .\TE (verb) 

very (degree) 
greedily (manner) 
here (place) 
to-day (time). 

In the ab(n'(! sentence the adverbs all de.scribe 
the verb. Here we have some describing ad- 
jectives— 

" I he speed was too slow for me; we were 
nearly late. Our lujst was a very considerate 
man, but his zer/Z-hidden annoyance made me 
wish I had the far-iamed magic carpet." 


There is also a group of questioning (Interro- 
gative) adverbs. Wlien we wish to analyse a 
sentence beginning with one of these we turn 
the sentence round so that the (pie.stioning 
adverb goes into the same place as an ordinary 
descriptive adverb. 

"/Aw did you go? " 

"ir/iv are you here? " 

**Whcre is she? " 

''When will he be in the team? " 

d'o examine the work thi' various words do, 
we find it easier to turn these sentences into 
straightforward statements - 

" You did go how." 

" You are here why." 

"She is where." 

" He will be in the l(‘am when." 

In the lirst sentence, for instance, "liow," 
in analysis, would go into the column for the 
extension of the verb. 

Adverbs also describe one another — make 
clear the point that adjectives do not describe 
one another. 

Sh(*. works very (adv. degree) well (adv. 

manner). 

She Itjoks really (adv.) ill (adjective). 

It is hardly possible to find one near here. 

He is far axeay. 

Comparative Forms of .Adjectives and Adverbs 

Mistakes of the "He rims quicker" type 
cannot be corrected unless tlu* ])npil has a 
definite c(»nception of the work (function) of the 
WM)rd whose form he has mistaken. 

Practice in forming the conqiarative and 
superlative is generally popular, and the ad- 
jective and corn'spouding advi'rb should be 
coin])ared in groups according to typv: (wise, 
wiser, wisest, cf. wisely, more wisely, most 
wisely), (good, better, best, cf. well, better, best), 
(long, longer, longest), etc. 

This w'ork will improve vocabularies, with 
a corresponding eltect on compositions. 

Conjunctions 

»A railway junction is a place where railway 
lines from one place join those from another. In 
the word conjunction we have the meaning 
“join" with "con" prefixed to it, and, since 
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“con'* means lidth, conjunctions join up one 
word or set of words with anotlicr similny word 
or set of words. Thus we have — 

and, but, so, tliat, either, . . . <jr, neither, 
. . . nor, if, therefore. 

Valuable lielp io composition will be f^iven by 
a discussion of the shades of moaning con- 
veyed by the various conjunctions, and of the 
necessity for making use of all the available ones 
instead of confining Ihe vocabulary to one/, hut, 
and so. 

KliLA'ilVE PkONOUNS 

Before these are discussed in the classroom, 
the pupils miisl have gained some* understanding 
of the sentence, c/uuse, and phrase (set* ]). 170). 

C'onsider the sentences “The girl failed. The 
girl tried again." We can make this less clumsy 
by introducing a pronoun instead of the st'cond 
use «»f the main- “The girl failt'd. Sht* tried 
again" (this makes it clearer tliat it is tht* same 
girl referred Io in both sentenct's). Jbit we could 
make these stab'nienls less jerkv if wt* joint'd 
them together- -“The girl failed and she tried 
again." This gives etjual importance to her 
failure and her second try. Now if we want to 
makt' tme part of the statement more important 
than another we must find another way of 
joining (he two. Siippo.se the chief ])oinl is “Tht* 
girl . . . tried again." We can keej) this to 
the forefront if wt' work in the other statement 
as “who failed," making the word who work as a 
jironoiin and also as a conjunction: it relates 
the one slalement to the other, and we call it a 
relative pronoun. 


If we wish to make the record of failure more 
important in the above senti'iice, we can say 
“The girl who tried again had previously failed," 
making “who tried again" now the li'ss im- 
portant, or subordinate, clause. 

Exercises. W hat is the best relative pronoun 
for each of the following sentences- ■ 

The ball ... 1 lost was found next day. 

The man . . . declined was wisest. 

My watch, . . . does not go, was a gift. 

The girl . . . hat was lost is crying. 

Prepositions 

The.se little words are often a causi* diffi- 
culty through lack of clear ex])lanalion in th(^ 
beginning — many ])eopli' confuse them with 
adverbs. 

As their name implies, the\' are put in front 
of another ty]K' of word- the noun (or pronoun) 
— to show its relationshi]) with .something else. 

d he ball is on the lloor {on ri'lates ball and 
floor). 

'1 ho book is under (hehind, 'with, upon, near) 
the desk. 

vShe pas.sed it to me. 

It escaped from mi*. 

Then' is one law about ])r(*jiositions which 
must be rememberi'd— thi* noun or pronoun 
following a ])reposition is in the objective casi* — 
we do not say “It is behind I" or “Near he." 
Though common nouns do not change thi*ir form 
as ])ronoiins do, it must be remembered that in 
“near the table” the noun is in ihe •objective 
case. 


VERBS 


The Latin translation, V'erbum, the leord, in- 
dicates the vital importance of ihi* work of this 
type of word, yet to formulate a satisfactory, 
logical definition for our pujiils is a difficult 
matter. The use of the word “ predicate," which 
indicates the statement or iiroclamation j>art 
of a sentence, is often advocated, yet tiiis does 
not of necessity make the matter clear to a 
youthful mind. If some one called out “The 
tram! The tram!" wc should .say, “W'hat 
about it?" The answer “It is falling!, or “It 

”—(787) 


has caught fire*' would be i*.\pre.s.sed in the ])re- 
dicate (statenii*nt or proclamation). Yet a cliild 
might say that the (me word “ Idre" or “Fall" 
would supj)ly an aiiswi'r that would “])redicate" 
the information. On the whole, the old defini- 
tion of the v(*rb as “the word or words telling 
what is done*' is recommended, for children find 
it ea.sy to ])ick out the more obvious types of 
verb by its guidance, and verbs indicating hein^ 
and feelimi are easily demonstrated and ex- 
plained as expressions of mental action. At this 
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first discussion of verbs, detailed investigation 
of their forms and uses cannot be undertaken, 
but an interesting peculiarity of the verb can be 
discovered by the pupils themselves if they are 
shown a number of examples — i.e. the fact that 
only this type of word can give us an idea of 
when a thing happened : in time past, now in the 
present, or in future time, time yet to come. Do 
not worry at first about names and details of 
tenses, but ask what difference there is between 
such concrete things as — 

T hav<‘ fiiton my dinner. 1 am eatinj; my dinner, 
I shall eat my dinner. 

I had a shilling. I have a shilling. 1 shall have a 
shilling. 

Ask the pupils to try to introduce time-st‘nsc 
without using a verb, and they will soon dis- 
cover that this is the prerogative of the impor- 
tant "word.” 

When first introducing the verb, as in intro- 
ducing people, we must give its name and title. 
Just as we speak of Mr. or Mrs. Brown, so we 
say that the name of the talking verb is "/o 
talk,” tliat of the acting verb "/t; act,” etc. 
This name is called the Injinitivo, because it is 
unlimited, not tied down to any one person or 
lime. 

If we put the word "to” in front of a noun, as 
"to chair,” "to film,” "to joke*.” "to water- 
proof,” we immediately give an impression of 
something that is done — we have turned the 
word into a verb. 

We can use a noun in only way — it is but 

a label to attach to an object. But the name of a 
verb, sav *‘to walk,” is the label on a whole box 
of useful tools, or perhaps it is evTii more like 
one of those pen-knives which can be adjusted 
for use as various different tools. 

The Three Persons 

In discussing the main j)arts of a verb with 
Senior scholars, the teacher must aim primarily 
at teaching a little, and doing that well. 

It is certainly essential to get the three 
"persons” clearly established — / and We (the 
person or people speaking). Thou and You 
(the person or people .spoken to). He, She, 
It, They (those spoken about). Drill with a 
variety of verbs will not be found dull by the 


cliildren if the teacher does not find it dull. 
As many of tlie commonest errors in speech 
arise from an entire lack of discrimination 
between the "persons” of verbs, it is obvious 
that it is worth time and trouble to establish 
clearly that there are different forms of the verb, 
and that it is important to use eacli in its proper 
and most useful way. 

I'ake first some simple verb such as "to take,” 

[ lake We lake 

Tliou takest ^'ou take 

lie takes They take 

She takes 

Comment on the fact that the form of the verb 
used for each different person used to have a 
different ending, but thal this is now retained 
only in the third person in some tenses, and in 
all lenses in the disused second person singular ; 
this Second Person must be understood if we 
arc to appreciate the literature of the past 
and to make plays in the course of our Dramatic 
Work. 

After a few minutes’ drill, ask for the various 
“ persons” of other simple verbs, avoiding "to 
be” and "to have,” and encourage each of the less 
bright children to solve one of these problems. 

Then bring forward "to be” and "to have,” 
introducing them as specially important because 
they so oftem help the other verbs (they are 
Called "au.xiliary” verbs beeau.se they so help, 
and some other uses of the word auxiliary may 
be supplied by the brighter members of the 
class). 

Singular 
Tst l*crs. : 

1 urn. I ha VO. 

2n(l IVrs. : 

Thou art. Thou ha‘>t 
^nl IVrs : 

llo ) Ho ) 

Shofi.s. Shofhas. 

It ) rt ) 

Agreement of Subject and Verb 

If the pupils have understood the three per- 
.suns of the pronouns, singular and plural, they 
should have little difficulty in appreciating the 
fact that a singular subject will have the verb 
in the singular, just as a Third Person subject 
must ha/e the Third Person verb. To say "We 
was” is as great a misuse of materials as it 


PliiruJ 

\\V an*. W'o ha VO 
^'ou ;iro. ^'ou have. 
Thoy ;iro. Thoy have. 
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would be to put one horse in a cart with shafts for 
two. 

Tense 

One of the most distinctive features of a verb 
is that it tells us, by its form, the time when the 
action takes place — whether it is past, present, 
or future. This time-function of the verb we call 
tense. 

Present Indefinite 

The general statement "I walk” is obviously 
one referring to the present, but it tells us no 
more than this, so we say that it and the other 
similar persons form the Present Indefinite tense 
of the vcrl) ” to walk.” 

ist INtsoii: I walk. 

2iul IVrvjii: Thou walkrst 
you w'.'Uk 

3rcl IVrson : H(* w’alks 
Shi* walks. 

1 1 walks 

Past Indefinite 

A very common way of forming this tense is 
to add ‘‘ed” to the ”stem” of the verb-”I 
walked,” etc. Other formations of this tense, 
however, give rise to many grammatical errors, 
and such verbs as ”to sing” (I sang, etc.), ”to 
buy” (I bought, iTc.), ”to hang” (I hung, etc.), 
”to do” (I did, etc. — very commonly the source 
of error), ”to drive” (I drove, etc.), ”to see” (I 
saw, etc.), “to llv” (I tlew, etc.), “to feed” 
{[ fed, etc.) are fruitful subjects for exercises. 

Future Indefinite 

To form this tense of any verb we must call in 
the help of an auxiliary verb, and we have two 
such verbs to choose from — ” shall” and “will.” 
An interesting point is the fact that for an 
ordinary general .statement we use “.shall” for 
the h'irst Person and “will” for the others, but 
when we wish to express determination or 
command we use “will” for the First Person 
and “shall” for the other two persons. 

With “shall” or “will” we use the infinitive 
of the verb concerned — I .shall walk, thou wilt 
walk, he will walk, we shall walk, you will walk, 
they will walk. 


Present Perfect 

When we have just finished an action (Ihcv- 
My perfected it) we say, for instance, “We have 
walked” — we use the pre.sent tense of the verb 
“to have” plus the Past Participle of the verb. 

Past Participle. To form the part of the verb 
that does the work of helping “to have ” in doing 
the work of the Perfect Tenses, in “regular” 
cases “cd” is added to the stem of the verb: 
e.g. walked, talked, showered, followed, allowed. 

In verbs ending in “e” it is only necessary to 
add “d,” since the “e” is already present : e.g. 
managed, bored, believed, typed. In cases 
where the shmi of the verb ends in “y,” this 
changes to “ i ” before the “ ed ” : e.g. try, tried ; 
bury, buried ; marry, married. 

A number of verbs change the form more com- 
pletely in the J^xst Participle. Note — 


have - 

I //UTY'-- - 

sunj4 

donr 

bought 

diiviTi 

hangt'd or hung 

SITU 

(acroiding to 

eow n 


f('d 


and compare with the Past Indefinite forms 
given in a previous jiaragraph. 

Past Perfect 

When we wish to say that an action was 
completed before another past event occurred, 
we use the Past Perfect tense — the Pa.st In- 
definite of the verb “to have” plus the Past 
Participle. 

Sin^i^ulay 

1st Pcr«. : I had w.dked. W(‘ had walked, 

jnd Pors. : Thou had-^t walked ^'oll li;ul walked. 
ftr you had walked 

3rd iVrs. : Jle had walkejl. 't hey had walked. 

Notice the difference between “'To-day I have- 
walked a mile before having my dinner ” (Pre.sent 
Perfect Tense) and “Yesterday 1 had walked a 
mile before 1 had my dinner” (Past Perfect 
'Tense). 'This distincli«m between the l^resent 
Perfect and Past Perfect is important in 
exercises in “ Reported Speech.” 

Future Perfect 

To keep the .sense of perfection, or complete- 
ness, we must retain the verb “to have.” To 
introduce the note of futurity we must use “ will ” 


Plural 
We walk. 
N’mi walk. 

rhi*y w'alk. 
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THE VERB “TO HAVE” 

INDKKINITIC 'i l'NSMS 



Past 

I’RKSKNf 

I’T'TURE 


Singular 

Plural 

j Sluliulur 

; 1*1 Ural 

Siuiiular 

Plural 

1 

Tsl I'tTs. 1 

i 

1 I li.ul 

We Iiad 

'\ 

I I fiave 

We liave 

1 shall liave 

W<* shall h.ive 

jnil IVrs. j 

j 

; i hoii hadst or 
j yt)u hiicl 

i 

^'uu had 

i riKHi hast or 

I you have 

I 

'S'ou liave 

Thou wilt have 
or you will 
hav(* 

^■ou will have 

^n\ IVrs. 1 

He 1ia(l 

rhe\ had ’ 

I 

! 1 U‘ has 

1 

They have 

He will have 

1 hey wdl have 


PEHVKCr TENSES 



! P\ST 

Present 

Vv 

PURE 


Sni^^ular 

Plinal 

j Siu^juliir 

Plural 

Singular 

1 l*luiat 

1 

I si I’erN. 

! I liad had 

11 

We had had ii 1 have had 

i; 

We have had 

1 1 .diall h.ive 

1 had 

\Vc sh.ill h.ivc 
h.it! 

Jiid IVrs. 

1 hou hadst 
had oi \(ju 
' had had 

^’ou had had 

\ 'I hou hast had 
. you have 

i had 

Vou haw had 

1 hou wilt have 
li:nl or you 
will have had 

Vou will have 
had 

3rd IVrs. 

■ He had had 

'I hey h«id had 

i [ le htis had 

Thev liave had 

Hi' will have 

I had 

'I'hev Will h.ive 
Ind 



CONTINUOUS TENSI-:S 



i! Past j 

j 

Present i 

! 

1 

I'CTURE 


, • 

Singular 

l*lural j 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Pluial 

i->t Pers. 

1 w.is haviui' 

We were ; 

ha villi' 1 

1 am having 

W(' .ire having | 

! 

I shall he 
having 

We sliall hi; 
I’.aviiig 

Jiid Pers 

'thou w.ist 
having or 
\ou were 
liaviii*^ 

Vou wf’ie ! 

havinj.^ 

! 

Thou art 
having or 
you are 
having 

Vou are ha\ ing 

'i'liou wilt lie 
liaving or 
you will he 
having 

Von will he 
having 

3rd Pers. 

I le was tiavin;^ 

They wen- 
liaviui; 

Ih* is liaviiig 

I 

1 

Tliev an* 
having 

Ho will he 
having 

They will he 
h.'iviiig 


ii 


or '‘shall,” using them according to the rule 
given for the Future Indefinite Tense to form 
the Future Indefinite of “to liave.” Added to 
these, we have the Past Participle. Thus we 


now have -I shall have walked, you will have 
walked, he will liave walked, we shall have 
walked, yf)u will have walked, they will have 
walked. 
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THE VERB ‘*10 BE” 


INOICFINiriC TICNSKS 



Pa. ST 

li 

Pkkskm- !| l-'miiK 


Siuf^uJar 

IHitiid 

Singular 

l*luKil 1 Sini’iilur 

! I’hiul 

ist Pits. 

1 was 

W'c* wnrr 

1 n 111 

i 

Wf aiv ' 1 shall be 

\V(* sliall br 

2ri(] P(*rs. 

'J'hoii wa.sl oy 
von wtTf* 

You wt'U* j 

1 

1 rijon art or 
j you arv 

^'on rin* riiou wilt br 1 

il 01 v(.)ii will b(‘ 

1 _ _i| _ i 

^’()U w ill In* 

.^nl IVrs. 

1 

1 

; ) 

Sin* { w as 

It ) 

T lu*v jl 1 It* ) 

!!Sh(*fis 

'r!n*y .»n* ' Ht* ) 

i' Slu* [ w ill l)f 

It ) 

'I hey w ill Ijo 


IMsRl'IXT TI‘.\SI‘:S 



P\s 1 

11 

Pkl-sivNT 1; 

1 ;i 

I'T ’I rjo* 


Sfnt;itl(n 

Plural 

1 Sikis^tlnr 

Phinif i; 

Sini^ifhir 

PlUHll 

isl pels, 

1 had Ih’vii 

\V(‘ had been 

1 have 1 )(■•(• 11 

' 

\Vt‘ ha\(* b(*(*n 

1 shall haw 

\Ve shall hav« 




1 

1 


lieeil 

bt'cri 

211(1 Ptl>. 

'rinni liadst 

"S'ou had been 

, 'rhon has* 

’S'tiij haw b(‘(‘n ' 

'I'hoii w lit ha^'e 

^'on will hav'o 


h(.*(’n ')i ^()U 


1 b«‘(*n or you 


be(*Ti \()ii 

been 


had l)c('ii 


1 haw b(‘vn 


will ha\e 





1 


been 


^nl IVl*^. 

1 Ir had Ih’vu 

'1 hcv had lu'Vii 

' 1 Ic Inis ht'i'ii 

'riu*\ l.a\(‘ 

1 le w ill haw 

1 hev will haw 




1 

belli 

been 

been 



( OM INPOPS I h'.NSICS 






i 

il 




P\S1 

1 Pkl-S1*.M Ij 

1* 1' iUKJ- 


Snif^itlfty 

niimil 

1 Si ni^ It lay 

;l 

riiiKii li 

i! 

Sni lilt lay 

• Plural 

1 

l.st PtTs. 

1 w.i^ bfin^ 

W’c wi^iv bvin^ 

! 

1 I am bcimij 

... , :l 

\\e an* beini; || 

I ‘.hall bi- 

We shall be 




! 


beiiiLc 

b( ini» 

'211(1 iVis 

I hou wa^l 

Y(ni wen* 

1 1 Ivni art bviii}; 

^■on are beiii '4 !) 

1 hon w ill be 

^'()u will bo 

1 

belli i; or von 

bciiej 

ni \oii arc 

1 

bene; ot von 

bein^ 

1 

1 

1 

! 

were bviiii^ 


, bi'inu 


w ill b(* belli, i.; 


31(1 IVr.s. 

Ik* was bi'inj; 

riicv w«^r(‘ 

I k* is bfiii;^ 

rhev are bi iiij.'; 

lie will bi- 

I hey w ill bo 

i 


bviii^* 


' 

b.‘in« 



boiiiK 


Thk Continuous Tknses 

Sometimes wc wish to loll some one that the 
'‘walking;" (or other action) is still going on at 
the moment of speaking' -then the verb “to be” 
must help (auxiliary verb), and we form Past, 
Present, and Future Continuous tenses by using 


tlie Past, Present, aiul Future Indelinite tenses 
of tlie verb “to lx*.*’ 

The part of tlie main verb that goes with the 
verb “to be” to make its Continuous tenses is 
called the Present Participle — we make it by 
taking the stem of the verb and adding “ing.” 
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Continuous tenses of the verb "To walk.'’ 

Past Present Future 

I was walking, I am walking, 1 shall be walking, 

etc. etc. etc. 

“ Tense ” in the Grammar Scheme 

It is worth spending some time witli examples 
to make clear the ditfcrcnces between the three 


I run the everyday habit. 



Hi 

■Bl 

m 

|g 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■1 



I have run — ^the completed (perfect) action. 


forms of the pre.sent, past, and future — ^the 
Indefinite, the Perfect, and the Continuous. 
“To be'' and “to havc“ are here .shown in full. 

With the brighter Seniors the teacher can, as 
a corporate exercise, let the pupils work out 
what seem at first sight puzzling examples, but 
which, if the formation of the simple lenses has 
been clearly understood, are really quite easily 
solved puzzles, e.g. — 

“I shall have been walking.*’ 

Here the presence of “have” tells us that we 
have a Perfect Tense. 

“Shall,” making the future of “have,” in- 
dicates Future Perfect. 


The presence of the verb “to be” (been) plus 
the Present Participle (ing) indicates a Con- 
tinuous tense. 

Thus the complete verb, “shall have been 
walking” is the Future Perfect Continuous 
of Ihe verb “to walk,” and “I” shows that it is 
the First Person Singular. 

One of the most important uses of an undcr- 


I am running -the action still taking ]>lacc. 

Fig. I 

Diagrams to Illustrate Tense 

.standing of the tenses of verbs is in changing 
speech from the Direct to tlie Indirect form, and 
vice versa. 

I. ^’DIRECT Speech 

TIh*. straightforward exercises in this work 
wliich are all tliat should be reijuired of Seniors 
will be easily comprehended if Person and Tense 
have been made clear. 

Obviously, if speech is reported, then the 
person originally speaking becomes the person 
spoken about, and his speech must be changed 
from First to Third Person. 

Moreover, by the time that the speech is 
reported, what the speaker said in the Present 
tense has now become past, so the verbs must 
take a step backward in time. 

In regard to “shall” and “will,” do not con- 
fuse Seniors with explanations of Subjunctive 
Moods: simply state that the Past Indefinite 
tcn.<es are re.spcctively “.should” and “would.” 
Remind them of the different sense implied by 
their use in the first as compared with the 
Second and Third Persons. 
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Teaching Methods 

There is no value for the average Senior in 
writing out lists of verbs in the various tenses. 
It is best for the teacher to use this type of work 
chiefly as a corporate exercise. Try to get the 
pupils to give the work the same type of inter- 
ested attention that they would devote to cross- 
word puzzles or the dismantling of an engine 
*'to see how it worked." 

The rules are simple : the verb alone forms the 
Indefinite ; the Present Participle of the verb 
plus part of the verb "to be" ("be plus ing") 
forms the Continuous; "to have" plus the Past 
Participle forms the Perfect. 

Blackboard sketches such as those in Figs. 1-3, 
especially if they are amusing, have a definite use 
in the Senior grammar lesson: they help to 
bring the subject to life. 1'he work is not too 
difficult provided the attention of the pupils is 
arrested and they "give their minds" to it. 

Kulesmusl not be taught with demonstrations 
by means of sucli sketches — ^this brings the work 
down to the Infants' School level. Develop the 
ex'planation first, tlien run over various points, 
emphasizing them by means of such sketches as 
Fitr. I ("I run for my bus," etc.). Then en- 
courage cjuestions. 

Active and Passive Verbs 

Seniors can easily learn to differentiait* 
between "I bit" and "I am bitten," but they 
need not be worried with the technicalities of 
"Voice." Useful exercises, however, may be 
found in altering statements from one Voice to 
the other, lor they involve clear thinking and 
also draw attention to the usefulness of having 
some compreh(‘nsion of analysis, for the object 
of the Active Voice becomes the subject of the 
Passive Voice. 

(lo^ bit tilt* rliild. 

Subject Verb Objeil 

Tile child was bitten by the dog 

Subject ]'erb Kxtension 

Two points are wortli discussion — {a) the fact 
that a passive verb rarely takes an object (only 
when there are two objects in active voice) ; {b) 
the fact that some verbs cannot take a passive 
form — e.g. "to look," "to prosper," "to cling." 

Notice that when a sentence is changed from 


one Voice to the other, the importance rests 
with the subject in each case rather than the 
object, and we therefore use Active or Passive 
Voice according to whether we are more con- 
cerned with the doer of the action or the object 
of it . 

The Passive Voicu; is formed by using the 
appropriate tense of the verb "to be" plus the 
past participle of the main verl). 

When an Active' Voice can be followed by 
an Object, we say that the verb is Transitive — 
the action can pass over to someone other than 
the subject. 

Case of Nouns and Pronouns 

The pupil who is learning no second language 
need not be troubled with many of the techni- 
calities of "case." It is sufficient that he should 
.appreciate that a noun or pronoun has different 
forms when it is doing various kinds of work in 
a sentence, and that the four most striking forms 
in English are the Vocative (calling) form, the 
Nominative (or Subjective), the Possessive, and 
the Accusative (or 0 ])jective). 

'fhe Vocative is followc'd by an exclamation 
mark or a comma, to m.irk it off from the state- 
ment p.arl of the sentence; it is Die trumpet call 
which precedes the speech. 

O King, what are thy commands? 

O Marv! why did you make that mistake 

a second time ? 

Waiter ! bring me a fork. 

Tom, I w.'int you at once. 

Note that here is tiie use of " 0 " without an " h." 

The NorninativiJ, or Naming, form of a word 
is the most common, since it is the one used for 
the subject in every sentence. 

In the sejitences given above, each subject is 
in the Nominative form, or case — thy com- 
mands, you, you (you, understood though not 
spoken), I. 

One of the most important things to get clear 
in dealing with Case, or Form, of words is the 
fact tliat, while in English our nouns have only 
the possessivii special form for showing case*, the 
pronouns have kept different forms throughout 
the centuries during which our present form of 
English has evolved. It is worth while, when 
dealing with pronouns, to go into the question 
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of Person, and then to take drill in the Nomina- 
tive case — 

I \\v 

Voii (Thou) You (\\ 

IK*, She, ft 'riit'v 

Who Wlio 

We now come to the Accusative, or Objective, 
case. Give a simple sentiMice, 7V/e dof* hit the 
hone. VVIiat is t lie object of tlie bit ing ? How do 
you know.^ Common sense tells us in this case, 
but in the following sentence, Tom hit Harry,*’ 
we know that Harr}’ was the object of the 
hitting because his name comes after the verb. 
As a matter of interest it may be mentioned that 
in some languages position does not show which 
is the object , but endings are put on to the words 
to show which is in the objective case (the one 
who was hit) and which is in the subjective case 
(the OIK* who did lin^ hitting). This shows why 
various forms of a word arc definitely useful, at 
least in certain languages and at certain stages 
in the dt'velopnient of our own. 

The Objective forms of the Personal pronmms 
must bo h’arnt - 

.Alo Us 

You (Thff. obsolete) ^'oll obsolcU*) 

lliiu, IIcT, WIioHi I liciii, Whom 

Note that “ You” and the Impersonal Pronouns, 
It, Which, W'hat, That, have only one form for 
both Subjective and Objective cases. 

In the Possessive case, whereas nouns have 's 
added, pnmouns take the form Mine, Thine, etc. 
My. rhv, etc. are pronoun -adjectives, for their 
work is t(j de.scribc nouns. 

The use of case is rather like that of the cos- 
tumes in, say, a Morality Play. W'e could dis 
pense with the costumes if tlie Good people* kept 
always to the left of the stage, the 13a(l people 
to the right, and so on. 

Though the forms fhec, 'I'liou, and Vc are not 
in use to-day, pupils who are making their own 
plays for Dramatic Work will be interested in 
their different forms, as otherwise they will find 
difficult}* in using much available material. 

Discuss sentences in which it is best to use 
the prepoMtion "of” for the I*o.->sessive. 

PkKPOSITIONS ANT) HIM OnjKCTIVIi CASh 

An important matter from the speech-training 
point of view is the fact that prepositions are 


followed always by the Accusative case; i.e. 
the noun or pronoun following the preposition 
is regarded as, in a sense, its object. 

This has little concern for the Senior when the 
preposition comes before a noun, for wc rarely 
ask Seniors to do parsing, but when the word 
after the preposition is a pronoun care must be 
taken to see that the objective form is used — 
”Hc sent it for you and me.” 

Here ”for” applies to both ”you” and ”nie,” 
and though it is not repeated the full extension 
of the sentence, as it is understood by the person 
spoken to, is that ”il ” was .sent ” for you” and 
“for me.” Leaving out the first pronoun makes 
clear which case of the pronoun should be used: 
“ Hi*, sent it for I ” is obviously wrong. Errors ol 
the type of “Hi* sat between John and T” are 
so frequent, however, that it is worth establish- 
ing the rule: objective case after ])reposili()n - 
then the pu])ils can be made to see the reason for 
corrections in their written exercises. 

The Infinite Parts of a Verb 

There are four parts of a verb which are not 
attached to any special person- -not finite or 
limited — and these are called the Infinitive (the 
part we use to name a V(‘rb: /e run, to make, to 
laugh), the Present Participle (wliicli ends in 
ing), the Past Participle (which usually ends in 
LI), but which in man\ verbs has a special 
form), and the Verb-Noun (which ends in ing). 

Thk Inlinitjvk 

As has been said, the Infinitive, when used to 
name the verb, has the little word ”'ro” in front 
of it, and is easily rccogni/ed because no other 
part of t he, verb is used wit h this word ” To.” We 
never .say “To walked” or “To sinking.” 

Sometimes, however, we, find the infinitive 
without its companion “To,” when it is used 
after a finite verb — and we can follow no rule 
but only general usage in this matter. Thus we 
say, “I like to have a book,” but “vShe cannot 
eat quicklv,” “We ran to catch the train,” but 
“Wc must go slowly.” 

In “I do like to laugh” wc have the Present 
Indefinite tcn.se of the verb “ 'J'o do ” followed by 
two infinhives, “like” and “to laugh” — one 
with and one without the “To.” 
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The Past Participle 

This part of the verb is important for Spo(»ch 
Training. Lack of uiukTstanding of the differ- 
ence between the I’ast Indefinite form of the 
verb and-the Past Participle gives rise to many 
errors in speech. 

The Past Indefinite form of tlie verb stands 
alone witli a noun or pronoun to make the tense 
of tlie verb. The Past Participle is sometimes 
used as an adjective (A trained dancer, An 
exhausted dog, A paid bill), but perlia])s even 
more often it is used to help to form one of the 
ti'iises of the verb to which it belongs. Wit h part 
of tlie verb “To havc“ it forms the “Perfect” 
(just finished or complcled) tenses of the Active 
X’oice, and, in a transitive V(‘rb, with the a]i])ro- 
jiriate tense of the verb “to be,” it forms the 
Passive \'oice. 

'l uK Present Partictplj.: 

To form this, we add ing to tlie “stem” (in 
Englisli, the Inlinilive) of the verb. In some 
cases, wliere the Infinilive, ends in a consonant 
preeed('(l by a vowi*), we must double tlu‘ last 
cniisonaiit, e.g. running, letting, forgetting. In 
veibs of iiion; than one syllable, wIktc the 
accent is not on the last syllable, fin; consonant 
is not doubled, (:.g. derWoping, re;;R’;;zbering, 
de/zVering — but rer/zmiig, b(\s7z>nng, iii5/n//ing. 
where tin* accent is on the last syllabU*. 

Where the infinitive ends in “e,“ this is dro]i- 
ped when iNG is added, e.g. striving, hiding. 

When^ the verl) ends in “ie,” lliis clianges to 
“v” before tlu! ing, as in lying, tying, and 
dying. Notice that the verb “to dye” does not 
dro]) its “e.“ 

This present participle is used with parts of 
the v(‘rb “to be” to form the Continuous 
lenses of the verb of which it is participle, and it 
also works as an adjective. 

Verb-nouns and Verh-adjectims 

There are two parts of tlu* verb ending in 
“ing” whicli should b(* differentiated according 
to the work they do. 

A lau^hinj^ child is a delightful picture. 

The shoatinf!; children crowded together. 

A loudly barking dog is a nuisance. 


Here we have the words laughing, shouting, and 
barking, each describing a noun. It is thenffore 
an adjective, and being made from the verb it 
can b(* called a verb-adjective. Notice that loudly 
is doing its work as an adverb by describing the 
adjective barking. 

It may be mentioned to the class that the 
formal grammar name of this verb-adjeef ive is 
Presemt Participle, but this is not the important 
point tf) bc‘ remembered. What we really want 
the ])iipils to learn is not noinenclaturi* but the 
difference between the work of the word in the 
sentences given abf)ve, and its work in the 
following — 

Laughing at otliers is a bad fault. 

'ria‘ tc'acher dislikes our shouting during 
games. 

('hcering shows tliat a goal has been 
sc(jr(‘(l. 

H(*n' we have t he “ ing ” form of the verb naming 
something, acting as a r.oun. 

((lood vocabulary exercise may lx* introduced 
ill discussing flu* slight, but important, shades 
of difference between tlie ways we use the 
common noun and the verbal noun “Laughter 
at others,” for instance, sounds stilted and does 
not convey the same meaning as “laughing at 
otlu'rs.” “Signalling is difficult to learn” makes 
us think of a system, such as Morse or Seniajihoii*, 
whereas “the signal” or “a signal” might refer 
to anv sign. Similarly, wi* spi'ak of the exercise 
described in the verb “to iTin” as “running,” 
bill wc “take the dog for a run.”) 

Senior pupils must not be confusixl by at- 
tempts to diff(*rentiate Ix'tween the so-called 
Verbal Noun and the Gerund. 'Hie jioint they 
need to help them to use the words properly is 
the difference bid ween thii verb' adjective and 
tin* verb-noun. If thev have this made clear to 
them th(‘y will sa\’, “Mother likes my having 
milk at lunch time,” not “Mother likes me hav- 
ing it.” Analysis makes the difference between 
these two clear (lu're we see why it is useful to 
be able to analyse a sentence) — 


Sulijcct 

Vnh 

of'iict 

Motlirr 

hlvl-S 

i>if (h.w ins^ imllv, i 0 . me 



wfu’ii 1 am h.iving 



milk, exti iisioii) 

Mother 


my haviug milk 

The main 

])art of 

the obji'ct in italics 
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Obviously it is the having of the milk that 
Mother likes, since her liking for her child is not 
confined to the time when he is having milk. 

If it is possible to make the children say '*my 
hat** for something belonging to them, then it 
should be possible to teach them to say “my 
playing football '* or “ my going out.” 

The Unattached Participle Phrase 

When the Present Participle is used in a phrase 
at the begimiing of a sentence it is adjectival, and 
is often left without being properly attached to 
its noun — and often, if the sentence is read 
logically, gives a very wrong or nonsensical 
meaning. It is a very common error even among 
practised writers, and is to be carefully guarded 
against. Consider the following exami)les, the 
errors of which might easily be overlooked — 


1. Holding the paper carefully with the left 
hand, the ])en is drawn straight down the 
margin. 

2 . Exploring the magnificent ruins, the day 
passed pleasantly. 

Obviously the pen does not do the holding nor 
the day the exploring, yet as these sentences 
stand these verb-adjectives describe the nouns. 
Similar errors may be found frequently in books 
and newspapers. Wc can correct these as 
follows — 

1. The paper being held carefully with the 
left hand, the pen is drawn straight down the 
margin. 

2. In the exploring of the ruins, the dav 
passed pleasantly. 

(In 2 we use the verb-Mow», which can stand 
alone). 


ANALYSIS 


It is important to establish in the minds of the 
pupils the usefulness of this work, and the alert 
teacher will find in the reading books long, com- 
plicated sentences which will prove to the older 
Seniors the way in which analysis makes clear 
the meaning. 

The Sentence 

Early in the Senior course the teacher should 
make sure that every pupil understands that a 
complete statement (a noun plus a verb) con- 
stitutes a. sentence. We marshal our thoughts 
into these separate, complete statements because 
wc could not otherwise make our meaning clear. 
Do not despise practice in the simplest sentences, 
since the establisliing of the functions of the 
Subject and the Verb of a sentence is the corner- 
stone of grammar work. Insist on variety in 
botli subjects and verbs of examples suggested 
by the class. 

Mention the fact that, when wc arc discussing 
the work of nouns, adjectives, adverbs, preposi- 
tif)ns, and pronouns in the sentence itself, we 
give their compartments new names — Subject, 
Object, Complement, Extension (do not attempt 
tf) explain these at this stage), but the verb has 
his compartment labelled with his own name — 
Verb. 


The Phrase 

A collection of words joined together by 
their meaning but not including a finite* part 
of the verb forms a phrase: the test of a 
phrase is the fact that it cannot stand alone - 
it makes no sense unless joined on to a proper 
sentence which includes a finite verb — 

• cl lino, hot suninior, 

duriiij( tho holiday, 
a long time aj^o, 
once upon a lime, 
since our mectinj;. 

The Clause 

Mr. Brown in his own home is the Head of the 
Family, but at work he is one of .six carpenti'rs, 
and is known as “a carpenter.” In the same 
way, a sentence when working together with one 
or more others is given the slightly less impres- 
.sivc title of ”a clause.*' 

“ The roof leaked. The school was flooded.** 
Joining these two sentences with a co7tjunction, 
we form the two clauses of one sentence — 

“The roof leaked, .so the school w^as 
flooded.** 

The capital letter at the beginning and the full 
stop at the end are the distinguishing marks of 
the sentence. 
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A clause always has a finite verb. Sometimes 
the clauses in a sentence are not equally im- 
portant — 

'*As we walked home, I saw a runaway 

horse.”- 

Obviously the seeing of the horse is the more 
important point, and the introductory clause is 
doing the work of an adverb — saying when 
saw.” 

Subject and Predicate 

A scnience is a statement — it passes the 
message that someone (or something) is doing 
some action, e.g. I walk, kittens play, desks 
creak, you are yawning. 

The noun or pronoun naming the performer 
of the action is called the Subject. The pari of 
the sentence telling about the action is called 
the Predicate. 

Tiik Subject 

The word Subject comes from the T-atin for 
“thrown under,” Ihe Ihnig which, in this case, 
you are going to throw under the notice of your 
hearer — Dof^s bark ; T he girl chatters ; I'he chair 
creaks; Machinery is roaring. In English the 
Subject of a sentence is nearly always put first ; 
if it is put anywhere else in the sentence this is 
done as a device to surprise us, to make our 
minds do extra work, and therefore to make us 
think more closely about the sent('nce, e.g. 
“Shut stands the door" is more impressive than 
“The door stands shut/’ “Loud pealed the 
thunder” makes us think more' of tlui loudness 
because it is put in an unusual place in the 
sentence. (In the same way we should be more 
surprised and take more notice of a circus poster 
found unexpectedly on the school wall than of 
one on a hoarding.) 

The work of words which we sliall find as 
part of the subject will be to describe the sub- 
ject, and as the subject (naming the thing we 
are going to think about) must be a noun, the 
accompanying words will often be adjectives. 

The tall, pretty, but delicate girl was singing. 
The speaker wants you to have a clear picture of 
the girl in your mind, and the describing ad- 
jectives all merge into your mind-picture of the 
subject who was doing the action. 


The Predicate 

As soon as we have named the subject of our 
thoughts, we have to say what is happening to 
that subject, and when we wish to split up our 
sentencii into its different parts (to analyse it) 
we call this action part, the statement about the 
subject, predicate (Latin, to proclaim). The 
predicate can be quite lengthy, but the only 
thing to worry about at this first stage is to 
separate the subject which is being talked about 
from the slatcmient which is being proclaimed 
about it — 

The blackbird . . . took the worm home to 
its babies. 

The blackbird with the wounded leg . . . 
took llie worm, carefully held in its beak, 
home to its babies in the nest . 

Here we havi* asked our listener tf) think about 
(1) The blackbird : (2) The blackbirds action, 
what it was doing — took the worm.'" 

In “The blackbird took the worm” wi; give a 
sort of outline* drawing of a not very interesting 
scene. Now we take a paint brush and add some 
details that will make the j)icture more inter- 
esting. We add some detail to d(‘scribe the 
subject (“with the wounded leg”), and then we 
add a good deal about how he h(*ld the* we)rm and 
where he toe)k it. 

In the first stage's, ele) ne)t let the pupils 
attem])t detailed analysis of anything but very 
short sentences, but they can quite well se'parate 
leaig sentences into .subject and predicate: the 
teacher shemld at this ]^e)int avoid compound 
sentences (i.e. those having two equi\lly impor- 
tant clauses: e.g. I w^eiit to bed and slept for 
hours). 

“ Understood ” Subjects 

A point which makes difficulties if it is not 
made clear in the beginning is the custom of 
not sayijig the pronoun, or of not repeating the 
noun, in cases where its function as the subj(x:t 
of the verb is easily, indeed automatically, 
understood by tin* listener or reader. “Go 
away*' obviously means “You go away.” “He 
grumbles and groans” obviously means “He 
grumbles and he groans.” “The tables and 
chairs rocked and rattled” means “The tables 
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and chairs rocked, and the tables and chairs 
rattled." 

Obvious as this is, however, it will prove a 
stumbling-block to the child who does not grasp 
it early in the course. Practice in I'asy examples 
of this type is not waste of time, for it not only 
crnidiasizes the point at is.suc, but, being simple, 
encourages tl\e pupils to feel that grammar, oven 
analysing a sentence, is soiiK'tliing that tliey can 
do. 

The Object 

In sonu‘ sentences the action of the verb goes 
across from the subject to someone or something 
else — Dof^s kat hones. She postko a letter. 
John FiCLT the pain. He imaginkh an exciting 
story. (See pp. 167-8.) 

We call the thing or ])erson suffering the 
action {cf. «active and passive verbs) tlu* Object 
of the action (mention other uses of tlie word 
object and derivat ivos). W^icn there is an Object 
in a Sentence we can analyse as follows — 

Sulorrt \j'ih Object 

cat 

SliL* postctl a letter. 

We can make these into quite long sentences by 
adding a little description to each part, and there 
will b(i no difliculty in analysing because^ \v(‘ 
simply put the description with the part it 
describe^, e.g.- > 

Suhirci \'cyf) Ohjrtt 

Doj's f)t all kind', cat u'lllitij'lv hours th<i1 liavr somr 

iiirat on tlirni 

W’e could extend "willingly" into "with great 
willingness," but it still is attached to the 
verb. 

How TO Find thk Object 

Say the subject and verb- The nauglity dog / 

TOOK/' then ask yourself tlie question, 

W’hom or What did he 'rAKH ? The answer may 
be- -a biscuit, the meal, or the ftsh. Notice that 
the Object names something, and will therefon' 
be a noun or j)ronoun, with perhaps other words 
to describe it - 

Sutijett Vcrti Object 

I'hr flr>L( took the big miillcni bfnn- 

riif d(i }4 titnk tlir fi'.h whirli w.is 

lyinK on thr tabh*. 


The Indirect Object 

Look at the following sentence — 

Subject Verb Object 

The boy passed his sistrr the* brciad. 

Here, when we ask ourselves “ What or whom did 
the boy pass?" we find two answers possible - 
He PASSED his sister ... He passed the 

bread. 

Now we feci sure that he did not actually pick 
up his sister and pass her over to someoin! else, 
but he did do this to the bread — tliercfore bread 
is the thing to which he passed his action direct, 
and we call it the Direct Obji-ct. 

But indirectly he passed his action on to his 
sister — when W(! say he "passc'd his sister" we 
really mean "he passed to his sister." This is 
therefore called the Indirect OnjEtT, and to 
find tliis in a sentence you must lind the object, 
then ask the question "To (or for) whom" t)r 
"To (or for) what ? " 

Subject Verb Diicct Object I udiicct Ofijcct 

John scut (what?) the book (to wliom .q nu*. 

This sentence would be written “John sent me 
the book," but it might have bet‘n “John sent 
the book to me," in which case "/o me" will be 
written undcT iNDiKEcr Obji-ct. 

'I'his type of sentence oilers ihv teacher an 
o])j)()rtimity for ])ointing out th(' more subtle 
impressions giv(*n by placing words in di‘linite 
order. In “John sent me the book" "John" 
and "the book" stand out in the mind of the 
reader, but in reading “John sent tin* book to 
me" the indirect object "to int'" is noticed 
more surelv. 

I'he Complement 

We often find a verb which is not complete 
without a noun or an adjective linked to it: 
in such cases we say that the attaclu'd word is 
the Complement, the completing word. The 
verb "to be" is very rari'ly found without a 
complement , since we rarely wish to state merely 
that a thing is, or exists — we generally wish to 
say something about how' things arc. 'finis He 
is IHnj' c<mtaiiis: Subject He / Verb is / Comple- 
ment king. "The doctor made him well" is 
analysed as follows — 

Subject Verb Complement Object 

'I hr (loc^^or ni.nb! well him. 
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The close relationship between made and itcll, 
and the logicality of regarding him as the object, 
are easily demonstraled by replacing the words 
''made well" by the one word ‘‘cured.’' Many 
difficulties arising in the analysis of sent(‘nces 
including complements may be dissipated by 
replacing verb and complement by a v(^rb com- 
plete in one word. 

Extension of the Verb 

If we wish to add some description of the 
verb, we may say “Dogs eat — 

greedily, every day, sometimes, 
in the o])('n air,” , 

and so on. The single word “gn'edily” is 
obviously an adveyb, as we should expect it to 
be, as it describes the verb, “ Iwer\' day” (a 
phrase) does the same work as an adverb, and 
we tlierefore call it an adverbial phrase, as is 
“in the opem air.” 

VVe might have a clause instead of a single 
adverb ■ 

“Dogs eat wIkmi they are hungry.” 
Obviously the most important stat<‘nient is 
“Dogs eat,” but there is a finite verb, “They are 
hungry,” in the subsidiary (h'ss important) 
stateiiH’ul, and this iiiean^ that this collection of 
words must In; called a clause. Hecause the work 
of the clause is, like that of an adverb, I o describe 
the verb “eat,” we call it “an adverbial clause.” 
'file brighter Seniors may like to add the name 
of the particular kind of adverbial clause or 
])hrase — Time, Reason, Mamu'r, Place. 

When we are, s(*tting out the sentence in 
analys(*d form, any matter describing the verb, 
whether it be a single adverb, a jdirase, or a 
clause, is put into the compartment labelled 
J^-xtension — to make this clear, this column can 
in the first exercis('s be labelled Extension of the 
Verb. 

Kinds of Subordinate Clauses 

Adverbial. The fact that in the sentence given 
above “wluai they are hungry” replaces a 
simple adverb such as “regularly” is easily 
understood, and practice in interchanging 
adverbs and advcrlnal clauses and phrases is 
valuable in its effect on composition. 


Adjectival. As we should expect from its 
name, this type of clause, like the simple adjec- 
tive, describes a noun somewhere in t lu* M*ntence. 
Where do we expect to find a noun? Primarily 
in the Subject — 

Subject Vcyh Objed 

(iirl.s who .'lit' VI' ry 

cannot pJ.iy .i',amt s 

It is unwise to ask StMiiors to split up the Subject 
into Subject and Enlargement. Let them jmt 
all this mailer as Subject, and analyse the sub- 
ordinate clause “who are very delicate” below 
the comi)lex sentence. 

It is easy to see that the tmt' adjective 
“ delicate*, ” could replace this clause. 

We may also find a noun in the compli'inent of 
the sentence — 

Subjcit Wib Cumf>b'wnit 

1 1'‘ IS cl j;ooil Til. in. 

Here we* could replace* the adjective “good” by 
the adje'ctival (dause “who has Jicver deme 
wre)ng” — it will all be pl.aceel in the Cemiplement 
column in tabulating the analysis. 

Noun. This is generally found the most 
ditlicult type for pupils to recognize*, anel identy 
e)f ])rae*,tie:i* sheuild be give*n in e*xchangiiig the 
simple noun for a nenm clause, and vice versa. 

Where elo we find nouns in a Simple* Se*ntence ? 
In the Subject, ( eunplemenl , and Object. There- 
fore any eaic of the*se may cenisist of a nemn 
clause replacing the noun (distinguish clearly 
fremi the* adjectival clau.se, which ele*scril)es the 
iK)un which is alsei pre‘.se*nl). 

Noun clause as Suhjecl : (That ‘^hisj^ true) can 
be* ])rove’el. 

As Object. Tell me (what you would like). 

As ('omplement. It is (just as I imagined). 

(Lonipare ‘''fhat he is not going to school is 
inexcusable”- noun clau.se as Subje*cl — with 
“His ne)t ge)ing to school is wrejiig” and “1 
cannot excuse* his neil coming to scIukiI Nenm 
Phrases as Subje^cl and Object respe^ctivoly. 
Pupils should see* clearlv the lack eif finite verb 
in the subsieliary part of each of the last two 
examples.) 

Setting Out Formal Analysis 

Provided that in the first intrexluction of the 
various parts of the .sentence very simple 
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examples are used. Seniors should find no diffi- 
culty in dividing sentences up into Subject, 
Verb, Complement, Objects, and Extension. If 
the pupils obviously arc hopelessly puzzled, 
leave this exercise alone, for the groundwork has 
not been prepared sufficiently. If the older 
Seniors lose their heads when confronted with 
all these divisions, let them go back to exorcises 
in dividing the sentence into the two simple parts 
Subject and Predicate, and to exercises involving 
only Subject, Verb, and Object ; progress to 
Subject, Verb, and Extension, and then try all 
together. 

it does not matter whether our pupils re- 
member the names Compound and Complex, 
but they should be able to recognize whether a 
sentence has one or more finite verbs, and to 
discover whether out of two or more clauses one 
has more significance than another. The fact 
that a sentence of equally important clauses is 
called Compound and one composed of chief 
and subordinate clauses is called Complex is 
unimportant, but exercise in recognizing the 
facts is training in appreciation. 

'fhe fact that a sentence having only one 
finite verb is called a simple sentence should be 
easilv remembered. 



Building up Sentences for Analysis 

Once the pupils have mastered the analysis 
of the Simple Sentence (one consisting of only 
one clause), they should progress to more com- 
plicated analysis by writing out the sentence in 
the appropriate columns, and adding other 
information in other columns, e.g. ‘*The boy 
sent a hitter,'* etc., in the following examples. 
The breaking down of new sentences should 
follow only when the pupils have had plenty of 
practice in building up through analysis, ajid the 
new examples should at first resemble the ones 
which have been built up. 

So long as the pupil progresses gradually, and 
realizes that he has sufficient knowledge to solve 
the puzzles if he applies it, he will avoid the 
bewilderment which characterized the old- 
fashioned grammar lesson — the result of con- 
fronting children with numbers of rules without 
building up the applications one upon another. 

If the Senior School pupil can eventually 
analyse with facility examples of the following 
types, he has sufficient knowledge of breaking 
up a sentence to enable him to work out the 
meaning of involved sentences he may meet, 
and to follow out the reasoning of criticisms of 
his own composition. 



Fig. 2 

Diagrams Illustrating Usefulness of Punctuation Marks 

As walls make clearer the use and significance of each room, jo punctuation marks bring out the 
meanings and significance of statements. 
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Predicate 



Subject 

Verb 

Object 

1 

Indirect ' 
Object 1 

Extension 

I. The boy 

II. The boy with a broken nose 

sent 

will send 

1 

a letter 
a letter 

to me 
to me 

yesterday, 
before long. 

III. The boy who has broken his 
nose 

will ask 

to see a doctor 


if he is wise. 

who 

has brcjken 

his nose 


1 

(if : conjunction) 
lie 

IV. Tliegirl 

is 

(COMFI-KMI'NT) 

invented 

a story that was 
quite impossible. 

; 

1 

1 

foolishly 

tliat 

V. That pretty picture 

VI. The picture wliic.li I gave you 

was impossible 
(complement ) 

is hung crooked 

(COMPLLMtNl) 

is hung 

1 

i 

1 

i 

(]uite 

on the wall. 

on the wall 
crooked/y. 

1 

gave 

1 

j which 

1 (to) yon 

1 

1 

1 


PUNCTUATION 


riie verb “to pimctuate” has conic into our 
langiuif^c from a Latin verb meaning “to prick.*' 
We all know what a pmictun* means in coii' 
ncction with a tyre. Now a break in a tyre is a 
disaster, but tlic breaks in our day's work make 
it possible for us to enjoy life, since it would be 
impossible for the brain of an ordinary man to 
go on working at one thing without change and 
rest, riie same principle applies to our manner 
of communicating our thoughts to one another 
in speech or writing. We split up our impressions 
of different things into different words ; we split 
up'our comments into different sentences. Two 
simple sentences written concurrently on the 
blackboard make clear the need for some form of 
break — 

Thedogwashurthislittlemistresscried. 

We put spaces between the separate words, and 
when we have completed the statement of one 


thought we show that it is linished by putting a 
“full stop," or “point." To make clear the new 
beginning of the new sentence we n '^'.a “capital 
letter." 

Now though the [)reak at midday for dinner is 
the most important school interval, the mid- 
morning play break is dehnitelv useful, since it 
refreshes our minds and makes them more ready 
to tJike in the following lessons. Just so, though 
we could manage with only full stops tc break 
up our language, other “ stops “ or “punctuation 
marks" have their own value in making our 
minds more readily take in the meaning of what 
is wTitten. 

The Comma 

A Pause between Statements 

The comma indicates a short pause, but we 
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must be sure that there is a pause iu nmining 
where we introduce it — 

Speech is silver, but silence is golden. 

I thouglit he had done wrong, and 1 told 
him so frankly. 

Tin? comma iu such cases (the pause) gives more 
weight to the second part of the statement. 
Notice the second example: here the thought 
and the telling are almost part of one action, 
they are very closely connected, and are, by the 
pause, given a different implication from that 
given by the straightforward “ and ” joining two 
disjointed actions — 

“He dug the garden and planted tlie seeds 
all by himself.” 

A Pause between Adjixtives and Adverbs 

If we join two adjectives with “and” — “A 
long and uninteresting book” — the “and” gives 
us the pause which enables us to take in the two 
separate* descriptions — “ long” and “ uninter- 
esting” — the book might be long and interesting, 
or sliort and uninteresting, so we have* two clear 
ideas of it. 

Where we omit the “and” with two or more 
equallv descriptive adjectives we use a comma — 
“ A ch(*erful, industrious woman.” 

“ .V selfish, thoughtless bov.” 

“ A clever, painst aking craftsman.” 

In these ])hrascs you are painting tlii'ce distinct 
mind pictures, the noun and each adjective giv- 
ing sep)arate im])r('ssions. 

In the fallowing phrases, however, tlu* second 
adjective is more, closely connected with the 
noun than is the first, and therefore tin; second 
adjective and the noun merge into one picture, 
only th(i first adjective giving a really scparat(i 
impression, and we do not put a comma, any 
mr^rc than we do wlien we say “a j^relty girl.” 
I'he children must clearly see this in a number of 
(‘xamples .such as — 

“A handsome black boy” (we could replace 
these last two words bv “Negro”) 

“The tall elrn tree” 

“The famous Hritish sailors.” 

This rule applie s similarly where there are more 
than two adjectives — 

“A liandsoine little black bov.” 

“A lovclv red rambler rose.” 


Adverbs, These do not so often occur in 
equally balanced numbers as do adjective's, but 
in such ca.ses as the following a comma is needed 
to give each its due wc'ight — 

“ He walked slowly, wearily, hopelessly.” 
“Working carefully, steadily, evenly.” 

Comma before “And” ok other ('onjunction 

In such sentences as the following many 
peoph* omit llie comma before the conjunction — 

“A handsome, heedless, and selfish boy.” 

“ A naughty, thoughtless, yet hwable child.” 

“ W(' worked slowly, easily, but .steadily.” 
Whether the comma is pul in or not is purely a 
matter of choice. Similar exam])l('s occur with a 
se(|uence of verbs or nouns — 

“She sings, dances, recites, and ])lays the 
violin.” 

“ Dogs, children, motor cars, perambulators, 
and circus folk.” 

“Pens, pa])('r, ink, and pencils.” 

To some people it s(‘(‘ms that tlie omi.ssion of the 
comma .seems to join tlie last two words more 
closely than the others, which is uiuh'sirable, 
whereas other jieople fe(*l that the “and” or 
other conjunction is purely (‘(luivalenl to the 
foregoing commas. It is not important which 
method is clio.sen by puf/il or teacher, but (‘ach 
writer .should try to be consistent. Senior School 
children might be asked to notice in tlu'ir reading 
the rule followed by the various j)rinter.s of their 
books, since most publishers keep consistently 
to their own rulings on such debalabh* ])(»inls as 
this. 

Two CoM.MAS AS Brackets 

Apart from our chief statements, much of 
what we have to say or write is “in parenthesis” 
((ireck: jilaced in beside). Such statements do 
a lot to make cl(*ar our meaning, but if th(*y were 
lifted right out of the .sentence a readable state- 
ment would still be left. We could cut offlhe.se 
statements with brackets, but these are rarely 
used to-day and then only for something which 
is definitely akin to the stage “aside “--some- 
thing which is very definitely broken off from 
the .sentence — 

“ I said (how I wish I had stood by m\- word) 
that 1 would never go.” 
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For the less disjointed remarks slipped into 
the sentence we use a comma at eacli end 

“T said, however, that I w^ould think it 
over.” 

(Compare this with “I said that however it was 
altered it would not do.” Older Seniors may he 
told that ill the first case ”Ju)W'ever” is a con- 
junction. joiniiif^ and giviiiji; a sense of cemtrast, 


my |)()cket is the shar])est one I have ever seen” 
-here the w'ords followiiij^^ “which” are a 
definite part of the stat(*nuMit slartin#^^ with 
knife, they tell us ichich inic of several, whereas 
if W'e use commas before “wiiirh” and after 
“pocket” we convi'v the impression that the 
speaker owns only one knife.) 

“The ^irl, niiinin/.^ fast, caui^ht the post.” 




comma and fuU-stnt> may Two dashes shut off the addi- .1 hyfdien yoke^ together ti 

wit off an extra piece oj tional statement moie drama- ilosely related leoids. 

niformaiion. tually. 



I semi-colon /s a lont’cr pau^e .-I colt>n sJones a pause intin- st ow colon or a colon may 

than a comma. diuino an important evplana- take the place oJ a setond 

loiy statement. iionma in shtifli ni’ off an e vplan- 

atorv statement 




whcTeas in the second case it is an adverb, 
describin/.," the* v(‘rl) altcnnl.) 

“The town, view'ed from tlie heights above, 
looked very small.” 

”My knife, which I carry in my pocket, is 
an old friend.” 

(Compare this with “My knife which I carry in 

12 ^( 727 ) 


(('omj)are this with “Tlu* i^irl running fast 
caui^ht th(' post.” In tin* first case the main 
point is that tlu* j^irl cauj^ht the post — we could 
lift out the phrase between the commas. In the 
second case the major point is that the post w'as 
caught by the-girl-who-w'as-running-fast.) 

If we use brackets to cut off a remark slipped 
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into a sentence we always use two. If, however, 
wc use the comma, we need not in all cases use 
two. The first of the pairs of commas is some- 
times, at the beginning of a sentence, replaced by 
the capital letter, which itself indicates the 
presence of a preceding pause. The second of the 
commas is sometimes replaced, at the end of a 
sentence, by the full stop, and since the stronger 
pause is indicated it is not necessary to indicate 
the shorter one as well. 

It is important, however, not to use stray 
commas just to break up a long sentence, without 
first seeing that each either helps to divide up a 
series or has its counterbalancing pause partner. 
In Fig. 2 the diagram showing the walls in the 
dolls’ house makes the furniture seem to draw 
together, and helps clear indication of the uses 
to which the various rooms are put. If a wall 
were carelessly drawn half-way through the 
bedroom and sitting-room, however, it would not 
help us to visualize the rooms. Yet unattached 
commas are often slipped into lengthy sentences 
at points where the writer tliinks a breath might 
be taken, without regard to the fact that we 
should no more? use odd commas than we should 
odd brackets. Diagrams such as Fig. 3 may be 
useful, even with Seniors, in making children 
realize that punctuation marks have real ‘‘jobs 
of work” to do, and definitely help to make the 
written word clearer, just as pausing and vary- 
ing the tone of the voice convey so much of the 
meaning of the spoken word. 

Colon, Semi-colon, Dash, and Hyphen 

These con vx*nt ions will scarcely be used by 


Senior pupils. They should, however, be taught 
to appreciate their significance when they find 
them in the course of their reading. 

The colon precedes an explanatory statement, 
making it more emphatic than would an intro- 
ductory conjunction — 

“i shall return home : this life is unbear- 
able.” 

‘‘They were of all kinds: long and short; 
weak and .strong ; fair and dark.” 

Note that, after the “strong,” expectant pause 
of the colon, we generally have the semi-colon (a 
stronger pause than the comma) to divide a 
following series. 

The semi-colon pause gives emphasis to the 
statements it divides — 

‘‘ Jane is kind and generous; Joan is spiteful 
and mean.” If we put a full .stop between thc.se 
two statements, we cut them right off from one 
another, but the semi-colon keeps them sufiici- 
ently related for us to realize that the two 
girls are being contrasted. A comma would not 
give a long enough pau.se for the contrast to be 
fully apprei:iated. 

Dashes, like brackets and commas, are used to 
cut off an extra (parenthetical) piece of informa- 
tion, but they are very dramatic and meant to 
arrest attention — 

“The old man — the witch doctor himself — 
. had warned him.” 

“The .schoolmaster — so heartily disliked 
in my boyhood — proved in later days my best 
friend.” 

Hyphens, like a yoke (see Fig. 3), join two 
closel}^ related words — drawing-room ; fountain- 
pen; well-known. 



THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


T he loadiing of literature is an art. It 
is not so niiicli teaching” as a process 
of conirminication and inspiration. For 
our purposes wc are considering it in relation 
to hoys and girls between the ages of ii and 14, 
very few of whom conic from homes in which 
books make any considerable contribution to 
family life, who have not absorbed any tradi- 
tion of cultun*. and who. while acquiring the 
universal reading habit, have not in the mass 
any gift for lil(‘rarv or other study. What these 
l)oys and girls are to obtain from a course in 
literatnn' and wluit literature is going to mean 
to them for tlu' rest of their lives will depend, 
ajiarl from any happy accidents which may 
bring a book or an autlior to quicken and illum- 
ine the lives of a few, on the syllabus which 
has been prepared for their benefit during their 
last few years of school, and even more on the 
jiersonality and power of the teacher with whom 
they are in contact diiriiigtliese literature lessons. 

It is impossible to stress too strongly the im- 
portance of the teacher. The (iuestion ” Is this 
a good syllabus?” immediately invites the 
further (]ueslion ”Who is the teacher?” It 
would not be going too far to say that the work 
of every teacher of literature ought to have in 
some degree a uniqueness, the expression of the 
personal reactions of teacher and taught when 
dealing with a form of art. The view, still held 
by some of the older educationists, is not to be 
dismissed lightly that unless a school has the 
services of a man or woman capable of com- 
municating the true spirit of literature it would 
be better simply to make certain that the 
children have access to plenty of books, well 
chosen, and leave it to the books themselves to 
make an impress. 

The Teacher 

What, then, are the nccessar}^ qualities of a 
good teacher of literature? 


T. He must have an honest faith in literature 
as an influence in human life. 

2. lie must have read widely enough and 
assimilated enough of the greater writers to have 
a true power of literary judgment within a 
certain range. 

3. He must be naturally sympathetic and 
capable of a line tact in his relations with boys 
and girls who arc moved and stimulated by 
revelations of beauty. 

4. Realizing that the literature lesson is an 
occasion for the most d(‘licate intimations of the 
human spirit, hi‘ will value and enlarge his 
opportunity to understand the children and 
their opportunity to understand one another 
and acquire experience of the larger world. 

5. He will avoid loose talk about life, soul, 
imagination, inspiration ; he will b(‘ very careful 
and sparing in his use of the word ” beauty ” ; he 
will know that when people speak of “ beautiful 
thoughts” they usually mean thoughts about 
something beautiful; he will not speak of 
” nature” when he means woods and meadows 
and hills. 

Revaluations 

There is good rc'ason to believe ihnt the day 
has ])assed, at least for Primary Schools, when 
literature was injured by the study of it as 
material for various forms of analysis. Mr. 
Laurence* Hinyon the other day suggested that 
the danger w'as not over aiul (juoted this admir- 
able verse of unknown origin — 

O i 'uckoo, shall I call thee bird 
Or but a KanderWf!, voice I 
State the alternative preferred : 

Give reasons for your choice. 

The real danger to literature in the Senior 
School arises from a tendency to employ a 
method which encourages impressionism and 
sentimentalism. It will be agreed without 
demur that teaching will be valueless unless it is 
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vital and passionate, capable of fusing sj)iritiial, 
emotional, and intellectual contacts and of 
capturing by surprise. W'liat is not so univer- 
sally accepted is the iu‘ed fur a basic and lirmly 
reasoned technique. 

Some definite scheme has to be d(‘vised for 


generation or so ago. As Angela Tliirkell has 
said — 

MLiiiy a iniddif-agod person is now definitely grate- 
ful to tile jiarcnts who have read Scott, Dickens, 
'fhackerav, and many others aloud to the children 
between lea - and bed-time. The children may some- 
times have found it dull (though they had not the 



introducing the children to their heritage of 
literature, so that they may receive the impres- 
sions and glimpses wliirh will later on help them 
in learning how to live, and will also train their 
understanding. In this connection it is worth 
while reminding ourselves that the school now 
has to provide what tlie child of middle-class 
parents found normally in his own home a 


modern gift for being boreil at a tender age), and 
wluit would interest Alice at nine may liave meant 
little to James at five;, but they were obliged to 
attend for a certain jieriod, and the books so got into 
their bones that when they rc-read them for them- 
selves at T2, 15, or 20 they came to them as old 
frienrls wliose lineaments were re-traced with delight, 
not as strangers to be suspected. 

The Observer, 2^th July, 1932. 

And if we want classic warrant we may recall 
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what the poet Cowley said of the effect of a 
reading of the “ Faerie Queene” on him when he 
was aged twelve : I was unfcignedly delighted 
with the stories of knights and giants and mon- 
sters and brave horses which I found everywhere 


excclleni and noble of subjects, and how other 
people exist and do things. ” .\dopt a clear- 
headed, cool attitude as if tin* subject is one for 
scientific inquiry, something solid and four- 
square, the particulars of which can be discussed 



Fir.. 2 

“ IV/ml m^ould interest Alice at nine may have meant little to James at five " 

Coslunir about 1S5.1 


there (though my understanding had little to do 
with this): and by degrees with the tinkling of the 
rhyme and dance of the prose.” 1 lis understand- 
ing found ways of asserting itself at the propiT 
time. 

Literature a **PracticaV' Subject 

Literature deals in es.sence with “what one 
would do if one were someone else, the most 


in a pleasantly matler-of-fact wav. (liven that 
the teacher has the necessary background 
of knowledge and the necessary belief in the 
j)ower of literature, there need be no fear of 
fiiilurc to strike sparks and discover exalta- 
tions. Above all things regard a literature les.son 
as an t)ccasion for the encouragement of curiosity 
and for a training in intellectual and emotional 
honesty. Literature deals significantly with 
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half-ideas, suggestions, inklings gleaned from 
a central truth, and a literature course cannot 
be regarded as adequate which has not taught 
a child who has completed it to discriminate 
between truth and fact and to relate his half- 
knowings to a central conviction. 

Literary Appreciation'^ 

Appreciation in the sense of an appraisement 
or just estimate of an author’s st^dc or achieve- 
ment is quite unsuitable for Senior Scliools, 
For one thing it involves the use of language 
which is clean over the heads of young people, 
and for another a recpiest to write an apprecia- 
tion of a poem or a story or a piece of music or a 
picture has the effect of producing a dreadful 
self-consciousness in the child and drying up 
his wits. When teacher and class share in the 
enjoyment and excitement of a great piece of 
writing, to attempt to discuss the nature of that 
experience is to do hurt. Boys atid girls up to 
the age of fourteen are not ripe for aesthetic 
problems. 

An important part of the teacher’s function 
is to enable children to find their safeguards 
against the s(*ntimentalisni which has devas- 
tatingly corrosive effects on many lives. 

Be Concrete 

If a poem or a prose passage has been truly 
enjoyed it will not be harmed by an examina- 
tion, in the right spirit, of its concrete details. 
There are some obvious exceptions to this rule 
for children . F or example, there are many lyrics 
in English the beauty of which is so delicate or 
so breath-taking that there could be no thought 
of trying to analyse it. But the mind of a 
healthy child is dry and astringent, and to grasp 
the difference between, say, poetry and mere 
reverie or dream is an immense step in his 
spiritual and intellectual development. To dis- 
cover that in any poem there arc four basic 
elements, sound, emotion, imagery, and thought, 
is to find a fresh delight. The teacher in dealing 
with a poem will always treat it as an artist, 
that is to say he will be interested in observing 
and having his class observe how effects are 
obtained, harmonies combined, and colours 


heightened, how the poem is made to express the 
underlying mood and thought, and so forth, 
aware all the time that he is expressing only 
tiny bits of a creative process — the bits that can 
be discussed — and not attempting to find words 
for what can only be felt and not expressed. 

Literature a Social Activity 

It would appear that only too frequently a 
teacher will think of study by a class in the sanui 
terms as his private reading. The truth is that 
for a group of people to read a ])icc(^ of lilerature 
together is to respond to literature in a rather 
different way and with rather different effects 
from those obtained by a private reading. There 
is in the group reading, and the group study, 
a social element which has not yet been closely 
analysed. Through the group reading it is easier 
for the immature or inexperienced reader to 
get into touch with the social consciousness. 
There is a mingling of minds, often not to be 
traced but manifest . This is all to the good, and 
stress should be laid on the significance of group 
activity in dealing with literature. It will have 
valuable effects in minimizing any lendcncy of 
particular children to emotionalism and intro- 
s|XJction. 

# 

Arrangement of Syllabus 

The purpose is to introduce children to books 
as parts of a living experience and not to attempt 
anything in the nature of a survey of English 
Literature, riierc can be no question nl trying 
to teach them the history of English literature. 
Books should be read according to their tested 
suitability, and there is no advantage in even 
a systematic examination of the works of a 
single author with a Senior School class. 

Biographical Information 

The wise teacher will carefully restrain any 
impulse to give more than the bare facts about 
tlfe life of an author. Very often biographical 
information is irrelevant and nearly always as 
presented to children it is necessarily incomplete 
and tends to acquire a fictitious romanticism: 
the poet becomes a highly-coloured creature in 
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a gallery. It is important that a child should 
know that “O to be in England” was written 
by Brpwning when he was in Italy, but not that 
the poet was the son of a banker. No statement 
of the problems in Keats's life will help a child 
to love or understand liis poetry better, and the 
biographical information usually given about 
Shelley conveys a false impression. 

Creative Activities of Children 

All the reading and writing parts of an Englisli 
syllabus should interact so that the study of 
literature produces delinite impulses towards 
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writing. I'hat does not mean to say that every 
piece of literature studied will be written about, 
but that the excitements and surprises inherent 
in any satisfactory course of literature will 
produce in the child a desire to create for himself. 
Most people express their creative impulses in 
various futile ways (jr in dreams ; others find an 
outlet for them in literature or art. Such im- 
pulses are deliniti'ly clearer and stronger in 
children than in adults and deserve patient, 
sympathetic, friendly encouragement. Any 
activity of this kind is good, among otlu'r 
reasons because it provides an escape for the 
child from the morbid type of day-dream. 


PROSE 


The Ordinary Reader 

I have sometimes dreiimt that when tlie Day of 
Judf*mciit dawns and the ^reat conquerors and 
lawyers and statesmen come to receive their rewards 
— their crowns, their laurels, their names carved 
indelibly upon imperishable marble — the Almighty 
will turn to Peter and will say, not without a certain 
envy when he sees us coming with our books under 
our arms, “Look, these need no rew'ard. We have 
nothing to give them. They have loved reading ! “ 

— Virginia Woolk: The Common Header. 

It may be worth while to inquire briefly if 
syllabuses have often not been affected by the 
widespread fallacy that mf)st people like reading. 
It is the case that nearly everybody these days 
needs to use print, has the reading habit, and 
that many read books ; but for the mass of men 
and women books provide an escape from 
reality and an easily-obtained anodyne in the 
midst of the trials and dullnesses of day-by-day 
existence. True reading means an extension of 
human experience, and not a denial of it, and it 
involves active mental participation. A reader 
obtains from a book in the degree that he is 
able to share an intellectual and spiritual 
experience; he is a collaborator with the 
author in completing a process. The best tj^pe 
of reader is comparatively rare and is likely to 
remain so. Leaving on one side people with a 
native literary gift and those who have an inborn 
hunger for knowledge, we are left with the great 
majority of men and women whose tastes in 
reading are simple, even naive. The body of 
boys and girls in the schools will become such 


men and women, aiul if wc face f.Tcts fairly wc 
are bound to arrive at the conclusion that we 
musl provide them with a training in how to 
read which, while encouraging them to extend 



their reach, will be genuinely in accord with their 
needs and potentialities as readers. 

To put the matter another way, tliere is not 
a ladder of taste in reading up which wc may 
expect the average boy to climb, beginning, at 
the lowest rung with his “ penny dreadful ” and 
climbing step by step to the noblest examples of 
English literature. The average mind does not 
take pleasure in Sir Thomas Browne, or even 
in Hazlitt ; it finds its pleasures within cerlJiin 
obvious limits, though within those limits it 
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can be trained to differentiate between good and 
bad and to develop a liking for the better. 

Most of the writing and lecturing about books 
has been the work, naturally, of men and women 
themselves passionate readers or even writers, 
and so the case has been put in regard to reading 
from the point of view of the few and not of 
the many. Tlicre has been much fine, eloquent 
talk about tlie “ministry of literal lire “ which 
has bewildered and IroubU'd the average reader, 
who sax’s he knoxvs what lie likes but is by no 



means Mire that he does; and wlm, captured by 
e]o(|uence, has endeavoured to read some book 
xvhicli has been strongly praised only to find it 
beyond his interest and his grasp and has 
turned away in discourageinenl back to the 
simplest tvp(‘s of simple reading which he knows 
will give him satisfaction. 

A signiiicant characterist ic of the great reading 
public is its veneration for print. Now it is a 
test of competent reading that the reader shall 
have an active critical faculty and be aware of 
th(! extent to wliich shallow thinking and positive 
falsities are expounded in books, and the manner 
in which an author, whether wittingly or not, 
may play upon the enioticjiis of his readers. 
Recognition of thi' neces.sity tf> employ criticism 
constantly while reading is at the basis of any 
good teaching scheme. 


Three Types of Children 

Children in tlie Senior School can be divided 
roughly into three groups — 

1. Those who take to books naturally. Their 
great need in the early years is not so much 
systematic training (though that is important) 
as easy access to many books of a wide variety. 

2 . The largest group, those for wlioni books 
are at best a minor (‘lenient in their lives, who 
will ri‘ad, but continue into adult life satislied 
witli the "penny dri‘adfiir’ type of story, 
possibly in a deveIo|)(Ml form, and wlio look to 
books to provide them with some e.xcitement 
and a focus for their day-divams. d'hese are the 
l)U])ils who ni*(‘d our special interest, and it is 
the ])articular business of th(‘ teacher to en- 
deavour to Iielp them to understand what 
literature, (‘ven within certain liniit('d ranges, 
can mean to the normal ix^rson. 

3. The "C‘“ group, who have not com|ilet(‘ly 
mastered the mechanic'al difficulties of n’ading, 
wlio read slowly and therefore are not able to 
obtain very much j)leasur(* out of a book, 'fliey 
are children who, frankly, hax^' bc'cn rather 
neglected hitherto. ICven to-day the teacher 
who M'eks to help them is liandicapp(‘d because 
of a shortage of reading matter (‘asy enough for 
them in vocabulary and yet suited to their age. 

Libraries 

A Senior .Scliool cannot be regarded as ad('- 
quately ecpiipped unless it jiossesses its own 
library. In these limes of Jiiiaiuial stringency 
Education .Authorities are not always prejiared 
to supply a school library, but many of them 
n^cognizc the importanc(‘ of such a provision, 
and we can look forward to a time when each 
Senior School will possess a wide range of books 
which the children can borrow and read in their 
spare time, whether in school or at home. 
Roughiv' speaking, the best scliool library is the 
one with the most books in it. We may take it 
for granted that no book which is manifestly 
undesirable will be included, but the danger is 
that the censorship will be too rigorous rather 
than inadequate. 'I'licrc shrnild be every type of 
book, fiction predominating, including accounts 
of travel and exploration, biographies, and 
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anthologies of poetry, manuals on science, 
nature study, postage stamps, crafts, engines; 
virtually any kind of book that is intended for 
the general reader should be included. Many 
investigations have of recent years been under- 
taken in KngLand and, more especially, in 
America, to ascertain the tastes of boys and girls, 
but even yet we know little about them, though 
it is certain that the boy or girl who learns 
how to read in order to obtain information on 
a subject which has relation to a h'isure-time 
pursuit, whether it be an inliatM in motors or 
embroidery, lias made a big step towards uiuUm - 
standing what books exist for and can do. 

Co-ordination with Public Libraries 

lixperic'iice would S(*(‘m to show that co- 
ojierntion between schools and the ])ublic 
libraries is not yet fully achievc'd. Teachers arc 
very busy people and librarians are very busy 
])eoi)le, and each side looks at the problem of 
the provision of books from a diflerent angle, 
th(! teacher desiring to guide* the child in its 
choice* of books, the* librarian anxious to })rovide 
the books which he thinks the; ('liild will want 
to read. It is eminently important that the 
teacher’s vi(*ws on the chou'e of books should be* 
known to the* ])ubli(' libnirian, and it would be* 
very lielpful if the public library could take 
steps to ascertain the* views of te'ae hers b(*fon* 
making their major book purchases. Librarians 
are anxious to be* h(*lpi*d wlK*n buying books for 
children, and a conference between the tc*achers 
and the librarians would often reveal m;my 
interesting facts. 

Flirt h(*rmor(*. every Senior pupil ought to be 
taught how to mak(* use of a public library, how 
to refer to a catalogue, and how, when looking 
for a book on a particular subject, to make a 
rapid scrutiny of several in order to discover 
one that will serve his purpose. He ought also 
to learn that the knowledge of the librarian is at 
his disposal. Nothing is mori* jntiable in its 
way than the sight, to be observed any day in 
a public library, of a reader wandering round 
the shelves seeking in a puzzled fashion to find 
something to his mind and making a wdld, 
despairing choice. 

Many schools arc providing for their pupils 
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lists of recommended books. Such lists need not 
contain an enormous number to begin with, 
and they grow best when additions to them arc 
made not by the teacher only, but by pupils 
who have made their own discoveries. Such 
additions might wi*ll provide the teacher of 
literature witli admirabh* topics for class dis- 
cussion or, even betti*r, for discussions in a book 



“ liverv Senior puf^il ... to make use of a 
pnhiic lihrary" 

club, which often grows (jiiite naturallv out of 
the use of the school library and the public 
library in conjunction. 

A First List oi- Hooks iok .\ Sknior School 
Library 

The Itov'*' anti (ittls A -at -Home (Jiirstions: M. K. 
Hailey. (Cokrr, js. od ) 

The Handy Reference .\tla^ of the Woild : Jolm Har- 
lliolomcw (ICilitor) (Hartlioloniew (luli 11 burgh), 

I js. h(l.) 

The Rcadn 's Handbook : Hrewer I-;. Cobliatn (Compiler), 
(('hallo, Os.) 

A D/eiionary of 1 )ale,s : h^vervmaii’s Library. (Doiit 
2 s. Od.) 

The C oncise (U'foid nictionary of Curtent Tlnglish: \\ (t. 

and II. VV. hnwl(*r. (O.U.IC, 7s. (xl.) 

Handbook for i.iterat y and Debating Societies : Laurence 
M. Gib.son. (I loddor, Os.) 
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The GirTs Hook of General Knoivledge: The Kingsway 
Series. (Evans, 4s. 6(1.) 

A Smaller Classical Dictionary: Sir William Smith. 
(Dent, 2S. 6d.) 

The Boys* Guide: Archibald Williams. (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) 
The Children* s Bible: A.Nairno, Sir A. T. pniller-Ccjuch, 
T.R. Glover. (C.U.P.. 3s.) 

The Children's Bible: Arranged by Arthur Mee. 
(Hodder, 7s. 6d.) 

Stories from the Bible : Walter dc la Mare. (Imber, 
7s. 6(1.) 

Leaves Jrom "The Golden Bough" : Eady Lilly h'razer. 
(Macmillan. los. 6d.) 

^Vondcr Tales of the Ancient World: James Haikic. 
(lilack, 3s. 6d.) 

Children oj the Dawn : Elsie 1*'. Hiiekley. (Wells (iardner, 
7s. 6(1.) 

The Age of Table: Thomas Bullinch. (Dent, 2s. and 
3s. 6d.) 

Ihe Book of Myths: Amy C'ruse. (Il.irrap, 7s. 6d.) 
T'avourite Greek Myths: Talian S. Hyde. (Il.irrap, 
2s. 6d.) 

The Heroes; or Greek Fairy Tales for my Children: 

Charles Kingsley. (Black, 3s. od.) 

Legends of Greece and Home: Grace H. Kiipfer. (I larrap, 

2 S. 6d.j 

Tales of Trov and Greece: -Andrew T.ang. (T-ongmans, 
5S.) 

The Children of Odin: Padraic Colum. (Harrap, 2s ) 
Heroes oJ Asgard: Tales from Scandinavian Mythology: 

.Annie and .Aliza Keary. (Macmillan 3s. ixl.) 

Xorse Talcs : lulward 'I’homas. (Clarendon Press, 
2s. Od.) 

Told Again Traditional Tales: Walter de la -Mare. 

(Blackwell (Oxford), 7s. 6d.) 

The Wondeiful Adventures of Xtls: Selma Lagerlof 
('Iranslated by V. S. Howard). (Grosset & Dunlap, 
6s.) 

How it Hapbened: Myths S' Folk Tales: Khoda Power. 
(C.U.P.. 7s. 6(1.) 

Celtic Stones: Edward Thomas. (Clarendon Press, 
2s. 6d.) 

Bed Magic: Romer Wilson, ((‘ape, 7s. 6d.) 

Cna and The Red Cross Knight: lidmuiui Sj)enscr. 
(Dent, 3s.) 

Keeps at the League of Xations : Hebe Spaull. (Black, 
2 S. 6d.) • 

Can World Peace be Won?: Robert Corkey. (.Allenson, 

2 S. 6d.) 

The British Army: W. G. Clifford. (Black, 2S. 6d.) 

77/e Wonder Book oj Soldiers for Boys and Girls : Harry 
Golding (Editor). (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 

Peeps at the Royal Savy : James Baikie. (Black. 2s. 6d.) 
The Wonder Book of the Savy : Marry (folding (ICditor). 
(Ward, J^ock, os ) 

The Complete Scout: Morley Adams (Editor). (Erowdc, 
3s. 6(1.) 

Girl Guiding: f-ord Baden-l'owell. (Pearson, 3s. 6d.) 
The Banksidc Costume Book Jor Children: .Melicenl 
Stone. (Wells, (iardner, 5s.) 

Fairy Tales: Hans .Xnderseii. (Black, 3s.) 

J he Arabian Sights Fntertainment.s : Andrew Lang 
(Editor). (Longmans, 3s.) 

The Age of Chivalry : Thomas Bulfinch. (Routledgc, 

2 S.) 

Stories of King Arthur and His Knights: Waldo U. 
Culler. (Harrap, 2s. <>d.) 

Sorsc Fairy Tales: Sir George W(ibbe Da.sent. (Bout- 
ledge, 6s.) 


Fairy Tales: Jacob 1 ,. C. & Wilhelm C. Grimm. 
(Harrap, 3s. 6(1.) 

Heroic Legends ; Retold: Agni\s Grozier Herbertson 
(Editor). (Blackie, 7s. 6d.) 

The Book of Romance: Andrew Lang (Editor). Long- 
mans, 3s.) 

Stories of Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws: Walker 
J. MeSpadden. (Harrap, 2s. 6(1.) 

Green Magic: Romer Wilson (Editor). (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
Men ivho Found Out: Amabel Williams-Ellis. (Howe, 

5s) 

The Wonder Book of Why and What: Harry Golding 
(Editor). (Ward, l.oek, 6s.) 

The Fairyland oj Science: Arabella Buckley. (Mac- 
millan, 6s.) 

The Wonder Book of I nvcnlUms : .A. M. Lowe (Edited 
by Harry Golding). (Ward L(Hk. ()s.) 

Peeps at the Heavens: James Baikie. (Black, 2s. 6d.) 
The Stars and Their Mysteries: Charles B. Gibson. 
(Seeley, 3s.) 

The Book of Stars for Young People: (i. 1C. Mitton. 
(Black, ()s.) 

The Book oj the Heavens: Mary l^roctor. (Harrap, 
7s. 6d.) 

The Marvels of Chemistry : A. T. McDougall. (Pitman, 
2s. 6d.) 

Simple Lessons on the Weather: IC. Sterihou.se. (Methuen, 

4s.) 

The Book of the Countryside : 1'. Martin & Lucy 'I*. 
Duncan. (Collins, 3s.) 

The Wonder Book of Nature for Boys and GUIs: Harry 
(ioldiiig (ICditor). (Ward, Lock, Os.) 

Campjire Nature Yarns: Marcus Woodward. (Pearson, 

2 S. 6d.) 

'In England— Sow^" : Mariliel ICdwin. (Sh('l(l(m Press, 
3S.) 

The Wonder World: Adam Gr^wans Whyte. (Watts, 

2 S. ()d.) 

trees (Peeps at Nature Series); Charles A. Hall. 
(Black, 2S. 6d ) 

Wild Flowers and Their Wonderful Ways: Charles A. 
Hall. (Black, 2s. 6(1.) 

All About Animals from -1 to / : Lilian Gask. (I larrap, 
7s. 6d.) 

The Wonder Book oj Animats for Boys and Girls: (Harry 
(ioldiiig (lulitor). (Ward, l.ock, 6s.) 

My Animal Friendships: Cherry Kearton. (.Arrow- 
.siuith, 5s.) 

Animals in the Wild and in Captivity: 1C. G. Boulcngcr. 
(Ward, Lock, 7s. 6d.) 

Peeps at the "Zoo" Aquarium: A. IC. Hodge. (Black, 
2 S. 6(1.)* 

Zoo Ways and Whys: T. H. (Tille.spie. (Jenkins, 
3s. 6d.') 

Insect Builders and Spinners: E. Martin and J.mcy T. 
J-)uncan. (O.U.P., 2s. 6d.) 

Bees, Wasps and Ants : Charles A. i lall. (Black, 2s. 6d.) 
Our Bird Friends : Richard Kearton. (Cas.sell, 6.s.) 
British Land Mammals and Their Habits: Nicol A. 
Simpson. (Black, 2S. 6d.) 

Jungle Babies : Mrs. Martin Johnson. (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) 
Yourself and Your Body: Sir Wilfred '1'. (irenfell. 
(Hodder, 3s. 6d.) 

Stories of Engineering Adventure: ICdward Cressy, 
(Warne, 7s. 6d.) 

Machines and How They Work: Charles R. Gibson. 
(Deelcy, 5s.) 

The Wonder Book of Engineering Wonders : Harry 
Golding (Editor). (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 
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Conquests of Engineering : Cyril Hall. (Hlackic, 3s. 6(1.) 
Engineering for Boys : ICllison Hawks. (Jack, Os.) 

The Book of Electrical Wonders: Ellison Hawks. (Har- 
rap, 7s. 6(1.) 

The Wonder Book of Aircraft: Harry Golding, (Ward, 
Lock, Os.) 

The Young Gardener: T. G. W. Hcnslow. (l)can, 

2 S. 6d.) 

The Wonder Book of Bets and How to Keep Them: 

Harry Golding (Editor). (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 

Katie, My Roving Cat: Frances Pitt. (Arrowsmith, 5S.I 
Winter Crafts for Wolf Cubs: HJlda M. Cox, and 
II Gidney. (P('arson, 2s. 6d.) 
i()[ Things for a Boy to Make: A. C. Horfli (Kdilor). 
(Batsford, 5s.) 

Things to Make: Archibald William.s. (Nelson, 5s.) 
Peeps at Architecture : Phoebe Allen. (Black, 2S. 6d.) 
The /*rogress of Man: Sidney 11. Heath. (Wheaton 
(Exeter), 2s.) 

Photography and Its Mysteries: Charles R. GiLson. 
(Seeley, 5s.) 

The First, Second, and Third Bonks of the Great Musi- 
cians: Percy A. Scholes. (Milford. 4s. 6d.) 

Peeps at Historical Songs: Enid J.cale. (Black. 2s. 6(1.) 
A ssmiati on Football : Charles M. Buchan. (Hutchinson, 
4s. 6d.) 

The Boys' Book of Cricket: F. A. H. Henley. (Bell, 
3s. 6d.) 

Junior Cricket: G. W. K. 'Prcadgold. (Dent, 2s. 6d.) 
The Wonder Book of the Wild: Harry Golding (Editor). 
(Ward, Lock, 6s.) 

The Book of Everlasting Things: Arthur Mee (ICditor). 
(Ilodder, 7s. 6d.) 

Children s Story of Literature : Edward Albert. (Collins, 
6s.) 

Xciv Cautionary Tales: Hilaire B(dloc. (Duckworth, 

.■5S.) 

Stories from Chaucer: Geoffrey Chaucer. (Harrap, 

2 S. 6d.) 

Peacock JSe: W.dter de la Mare. (Constable. 4s. (xl.) 
Songs Jor Youth: Rudyard Kipling. (Ilodder, O.^..) 
Stories from William Morns: William Morris (re-told 
by Emily Underdown). (Nelson, is ()d.) 

The Way of Poetry: John Drink water (Editor). Collins, 
3s. 6(1.) 

I' or Your Delight: Ethel Fowler (Editor). (Poetry 
Book Shop, 2s. 6d.) 

Magic Sesame : J. ('ompton (Editor! . (Methuen, 3s.) 
The Blue Poetry Book: Andrew Lang (Editor). (Long- 
mans, 5s.) 

The School of Poetry : Alice Meynell (Editor). (Collins, 
3s. 6d.) 

Ballads and Ballad l*oenis: Guv M. Pocock. (Dent, 

TS. 4(1.) 

Talcs from Shakespeare: Charles and Mary Lamb. 
(Blackie, is. 6d.) 

The Shakespeare Story Book: Mary INlacleod. (Wells, 
(iardner, 7s. 6(1.) 

Stories from the Aineid : Virgil (told by H. L. Ilavell). 
(llarrap, 2s. 6d.! 

Stories from Greek Tragedy: H. L. Havell. (Harrap, 
2s. 6d.) 

Stories from the Hiad: ITomci (re-told by H. T.. Hjivell). 
(Harrap, 2S. 6(1.) 

Stories from the Odyssey: Homer (re-told by H. T.. 
Wavell). (llarrap, 2s. 6(1.) 

Tne Red True Story Book: Andrew Lang. (Longmans, 

, 5s.) 

Letters to Hilary: Stephen King-Hall. (Beiin, 8s. bd.) 


A Book of Discoveries : John Masefield. (Wells, 
Gardner, 7s. 6d.) 

Man's Great Adventure: Stephen Southwold. (Long- 
mans, 4s. 6d.) 

The Adventure of Man: F. C. Happold. (Christophers, 

4s. 6(1.) 

The Story of Mankind: Hendrik Van Loon, (llarrap, 
7s. 6d.) 

The Book of Discovery : T. C. Bridges. (Harrap, 7.S. 6d.) 
The Boys' Book of Explorers: Arthur L. Hayward. 
(Cassel, 5s.) 
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“ The problem of the * Penny Dreadful ' ’’ 

The . Ige of Discovei yfrom Marco Polo to Henry Hudson : 

Rhoda Power. (Putnam, js. (>d.) 

The Boys' Book of Adventure : Eric W'ood. (Cassell, 
3s. 6d.) 

A Book oj Discovery : M. B. Synge. (Jack, los. 6(1.) 

The Boy^' Book of Pirates: Arthur L. Hayward. 
(Cass(‘ll, 5s.) 

Heroes in History: Mrs. Laurence Binyon. (Frowde, 
2.S. Od.) 

The Girlhood of Famous Women: F. J. Snell. '(Harrap, 

2 S.) 

A Book oj Golden Deeds of all Times and all Lands: 

Charlotte M. Yonge. (Blackie, 2s.) 

A First Book About Shakespeare: Dorothy Martin. 
(Routledgc, 2s.) 

Stories from Greek History: Herodotus (re-told by H. T^. 
Havell. (Harrap, 2.s. bd.) 
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Stoi^ics fiotti Thucydides (re told by H. I.. Uavell). 
(Harra]>, 2s. fxld 

Heroes of Modern Europe : Alice Hirklicad. (Harniji, 
2s. 6d.) 

The Story of Alfred the Great: A. K. McKilliain. (liar- 
rap, 2S.) 

The Romantic Story of Canada: Rene b'rancis. (Mar- 
lowe, 2s. hd.) 

Grorf>e Washington: Ada Russell. (Ilarrap, 2s.) 

2 ' he Romantic Story of A iistralia : I.. SI ('Lire (irondona. 
(Marlowe, 2s. ()d.) 

y he RaiUi ayman : S. 'I*. James. (NelM)n. (ks.) 

The Wondc) Hook of Raiheav^: Harry (iuldiiij; (ICditorV 
(Ward, bock, Os.) 



Fir.. 7 

. hooks arc for tlieinmn personal possession” 

22 ir f.ifc of Sir Henry Srgravc ' Sir Malcolm 

Campbell and J. Wentworth Day. (Hutchinson, 
7s. Od.) 

A Book of Great 2 'ravcllcrs ■ Sir Harry Johnston (Rditor). 

(Collins Moys' Library. 3s. Od ) 

A Hook of Gicat Sailors: Sir Harry Johnston (Rditor). 

(Collin : Bovs' Library, 3s. Od.) 

A Bonk of Great Voyages - Sir Harry Johnston (Kditor). 

(Collins Boys’ Jabrarv, 3®. Od.) 

True Stones of Modern Explorers : Webster H. Smith. 
(Blackie, 3s. od.) 


Syllabuses 

A svllabiis should provide for four typos of 
reading — 

1. Independent reading, cliiefly, though not 
by any means wholly, of stories. 

2. An introduction to literature proper and 
an intensive study of a more diflicult book or 
set of extracts. 


3. A kind of reading intermediate to these two 
and best done in reading circles. 

4. A reading for information largely related 
to liobbies and leisure-time pursuits, involving 
some training in criticism in regard to the printed 
matter that everybody meets day by day in 
leaflets, advertisements, and newspapers. 

Independent Reading 

The major portion of tlu' independent reading 
of children can be e.xpected to be done at home. 
With its jiacked time-table, the .school can 
do little to cater for it, and, moreov(‘r, it is 
most imjiortant that boys and girls should at 
the earliest stage' realize that books are not for 
.school but for their own personal pos.ses.sion, to 
be mad(‘ a part of their lives, through which 
their .secret or subconscious hojies and dreams 
will be revealed and blossom. Such indejiende'iit 
reading must be firmly based on interest, and 
every teacher will have to ciinsider the problem 
of the '' penny dreadful.’' (liven t he opportunity 
the average child will read voraciously, and 
jirobably evt'ry teacher has been amazed, if not 
alarmi'il, at the number of boys' or girls’ i)apers 
that are read. Tdltle objection can be taken to 
the majority of the boys’ papi'rs, though there 
• are grounds for concern at the rather unhealthy 
tone of one or two girls’ jiapers. Tin* case 
against "penny dreadfuls" is not that they arc 
unhealthy in them.selves but that they arc 
usually written in a very clumsy style, that they 
do hurt to the senseof proportion, which teachers 
wish to .see develop (because tin' child is not 
able to recognize absurdities or imjirobabilities 
for what they an'), and that most of them are 
badly i)rinted. 

It is a teaclu'r’s business to enable the child to 
discov(*r that there are good and bad "bloods," 
and that Hiickleherry Finn, for example, is a 
prince among them. It is to be recognized that, 
whereas IJttle Women and Good Wives are as 
popular as ever with girls, Henty and Manvillc 
,Fcnn do not attract strongly the j)rcsent-day 
boy, who, generally speaking, wants stories 
which move more rapidly and apj)eal to his 
interest in mcclianical devices. 

It will not be expected that even though tlic 
boy learns his way among the better kinds of 
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fiction lie will up liis “penny drejulfur’ 
immediately, and provided that the teaclicr has 
evidence that the boy is reading a reasonable 
number of recommended books at homi; what 
he does in addition matters little. 

The Teacher's Opportunity 

The inculcation of the reading habit does not 
come about by prescription. If a teacher of 
linglish cannot beget in his pupils a desire to 
read, if he cannot fire them to an enthusiasm for 
reading by his talks in class and skilfully 
dropped n'lnarks and by reading aloud, then 
probably any measure Ik* adopts will fail. The 
succ('ssful teacher is a rovcT among books — 

Until you tliinU is absoliiU'ly tlie fiiiosl 

occupation in cxisUMitc and witliout the least speck 
of liuinhleiiess 01 ('oinmtmplaec'Tiess upon it and that 
ynu know liow to iiiaUe it so, tliere is soinethin.i* still 
wion^ lli.it von have forj'olten to look into .ind 
eliinin.ile. l.ook lor it and whik* hurrying .itoiind 
daily keep an eye open for it and he ready to pounce 
'i'cachin^ l\uiiltsh, hy (i. lo/roN (Mat millan) 

1'he leaching of litt'i'ature means sharing in 
lovt'ly, moving, and noble experieiu’es. It is 
best if the ])arlicipatioii is truly a comniunily 
oiKh to which the feeblt‘St member has some- 
thing to offer, the teacher knowing that liis own 
rontribution can at best be limited. 

'J'he Three- Years' Syllabus 

Kach ])art of the three-years’ syllabus for 
children from 1-2 to 14 should include — 

{(i) At h^ist one play, possibly by Shakespeare. 
(h) A book which, although essentially inter- 
esting, may not be found attractive for inde- 
pendent reading because it has a dull, word\' 
beginning (e.g. a Scott novel or a translation of 
a classic), or a book of extracts of a .suitable kind. 

(c) Some reading d(‘rmitely designed to 
inoculate pupils who havt* no natural taste for 
books or who are too busy with their hobbies 
at home to find books for themselves. 

(rf) Some reading from the Bible. 

Abridgments 

It seems necessary to offer a word on abridg- 
ments. Most abridgments arc unsatisfactory 


in that parts of a book are taken fiom the whole 
and ])ress(*d together in such a way that develop- 
ment of the story is seriously damaged, and often 
the actual words of the text are altered to make 
easier reading. A had abridgment is therefore 
a travesty which is likely to stand between the 
boy or girl and the original. 'flH’ri* are, however, 



a few good abridgment.s of books too long for 
the average child, fhe.si* h.ive been made by 
the omission of le.ss important chapters, links to 
bridge the gaps being providt'd eilitorially. 

Silent Reading 

The majority of t(*achers in Senior Schools can 
recall the days when “ Heading round the class” 
was the usual practice, when each child read 
aloud a few lines in turn, often halting and being 
corrected. This unintelligent and wt'arisome 
process produced a violent reaction in favour 
of an abundance of silent reading. It was argued 
that all normal reading these days is silent, that 
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a boy must learn to find his own way among for silent reading are better written and super- 


books in their great variety, and it was often ficially not so attractive as those read at home, 
implied that in the process of reading for and such as will ask for a certain degree of con- 
hiinself he would strengthen his understanding centration and thouglit if they are to be under- 
and command of language, and acciuire facility stood and enjoyed. 



Vie, () 


“ li/irn ‘muling round the cluss* wus the iisucd prudice ” 


Coi^lunie about 


“silent reading” is that unless it is carefully 
supervised and directed by the teacher it often 
becomes slipshod, a meandering, and may 
actually weaken a child's sense of purpose by 
providing official opportunities for idling. We 
are assuming, of course, that the books chosen 


No School Reading to Go Untested 

It will be seen, therefore, that the teacher 
has to keep in touch with the reading of each 
pupil, supervising, stimulating, guiding it, so 
that it affords a training in comprehension and 
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judgment. There must be systematic testing of 
each book read. How is tliis to be achieved if, as 
the Suii^estions io Teachers advise, the cliildreii, 
will, as a rule, be reading different books? 

Able and energetic teachers who have adopted 
the method of giving a different book to each 
child have sought to overcome the*, difficulty 
by providing for each book a set of (juestions to 
be answered when the book is read. Hut the 
solution is not a real one. For one thing, it 
is unfair to expect any teacher to be so familiar 
with forty different books as to be able to set 
thoroughly satisfactory questions on each ; and 
consequently the (picstions are generally four or 
five in number and vcTy general in character. 
Secondly, the testing becomes a morij or less 
formal exercise in composition, ami the t(‘acher 
has no chance for that sharing in recollected 
cnjoynient which good oral (jiiestioning provides. 

We arrive, therefore, at lhes(‘ conclusions 

1. Recreational reading is a leisuri; i)ursuit , for 
the home rather than for the school. Th(' t(‘acher 
can inlluencc* its range and direction in the 
degree to wliicli he is able to co*optTate with the 
Public I.ending library, and w(‘ must look 
forward to the time when every Senior School 
will possess its own library. 

2. All reading in school should be purposive 
and tested, for the most jiart orally. It is, 
therefore, impossible to have each child reading 
a different book independently. It is also un- 
desirable to have all the pupils r(*ading the same 
book, for any class will divide it.self into three 
or four sections varying in reading skill, and it is 
important to have a varu‘ty of reading material. 
Consequently the method of arranging reading 
groups suggests itself. 

Reading-Groups 

Under a scheme of Keading-(n*ou])s a class is 
split up into three or four sections to each of 
which is given a book for study within a giv(*n 
period. It is advisable that each book bv divided 
by the teacher into a convenient number of 
parts, each to take an assigned time, at the end 
of which the “group** will have a met^ting for 
discussion, the teacher acting as “chairman** or 
leader, putting questions, inviting comments, 
emphasizing this or that point, revealing what 
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had been missed, stimulating and n*inforcing 
impressions and deductions. 

We all like to tell other people about the books 
we read. The problem, therefore, is to devise 
a test of the children's reading that gives them 
an opportunity to express their opinions about it. 

J^y the reading-group method three books a 
year can be read by every child in a class, 'fhe 
discussions should take place at fixed intervals. 
For the younger classes they should certainly 
be not less frequent than fortnightly. It is 
probably unnecessary to remark that (]uestions 
of details or dillicult ies of grammar or vocabulary 
will not enter into the discussions. The ])urpose 
is to get a firm grasp of the story, to understand 
the characters in it, their aims and motives, and 
their relation one to another, to form a view of 
what is to be admired and what despisi'd, to 
receive inspiration from noble deeds and to 
learn slowlv that, for h(‘ahhv minds, literature 
is a stimiihis to activity and not an e.scape from 
it. As a r(‘sult, provided that the book studied 
is caiT‘fully chosen, the problem of the slow 
reader betMaiu's con.siderably diminished. Under 
encouragement and stimulus lu* will h'arn to 
read more cjuicklv, and, moreover, th(‘ pace 
even of a ratlier dull hoy will not b(‘ much l(*ss 
than the average lor the slowt*st group. 

A liappv feature of the discussions is the 
friendl\’, revealing intimacy, the fraternal 
atmosphere within which hearts as well as 
minds (*xpand. 

Skipping and Skimming 

Not the least useful part of the training that 
can be given through tlie middle range of 
books relates to the art of skipping and 
skimming. 

OiH' of the great(‘st assets of the experienced 
reader is the ability to concentrate on those 
l)arts of a book which merit careful attention 
and to pass lightly over the remainder, h'or a 
cliikl to learn how to skip and skim is to learn 
how to read, in a rough sense, critically. Of 
course, no teacluu' w'ould be so unwise as to use 
with a young class such equivocal terms as 
skipping and skimming, but it is no bad plan to 
set as one of the requirements for a reading- 
group that they shall mark the sections which 
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are important and those whieli they regard as 
iiniinpoi*tant. If tliey an* ahlt* to indicate that 
some of the writing* can he regarded nien‘lv as 
paddiiif^, so much the better. Tlu'V will make 
mistakes, sometimes gross ones, and fail to 
realize how sections which they look on as dull 
or insignificant are of importance in helping 
to create an atmosphere, 
build a background for the 
cliaracters, or lead subtly 
towards a climax. Here 
comi'S the teacher’s oppoi*' 
tunity lo deal with the 
elements (»f structiin*. 

Rapid Reading 
Essential 

An ex])erienced leaclu*!' 
will aim di‘linitely at secur- 
ing reascmably rapid read- 
ing from the class. It has 
been [irov’ed beyond (jues- 
lion that the child who 
reads slo\vl\' finds it ditfi- 
cnlt to retain what he has 
read and that a (piickening 
of the rate of reading will 
generally ])rodu('e an in- 
(Tease in Mk* i)(»wer of 
rompn'hension. I'lie slow, 
painstaking n-ader needsto 
be slimulaled to (]uicken 
his pa('e so as to intensify 
liis enjoyment and obtain 
a better grasp of es.sentials. 
One ol the great difficulties 
with a “C” class is that 
tliey read so slowly that 
the panorama of ideas or 
j)icture-se(|uence does not 
pass ra[)idl\’ enough bef<»re 
to give them a clear image. 
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"... the child u'ho 
reads sing ly finds 
it difficult to retain 
Ik hat he has read'’ 

their mental vision 


Choice of Books 

A good clujice (jf books is one of the major 
responsibilities of the teacher. Within re('ent 
years he has been heli)ed very considerably by 
the publishers, wh(» have gone to great paiirs to 


issue suitable books, well printed and attrac- 
tiv(*ly illustrated and bound. Moreover, he is 
no longer confined to fiction, for there are now 
available* school editions of travel, and true 
adventure books, and animal stories which arc 
interesting and well written and not beyond the 
('ompass of the average child who gives his mind 
to them. One of the gr(*at teaching needs of our 
day is a re.si*arch into childreji’s reading carried 
out by thousands of teachers working in their 
classrooms in accordance with a carefully devised 
programme, riu* value of “laboratory” re- 
search in education has had its fruits: we arc 
ready for an organized iiuiuiry condiu‘tt*d under 
(lassrooin conditions with gn*at mimb(*rs of 
children. 


A Reading Test 

in ('onnection with juivatc* reading 1>\' ])U|)ils, 
and particularK' the brighti'sl onc'S, it is nsefnl 
to have a g(‘neral (|n(‘Stionnaire for coin])letion 
altc'r tin* book has b(‘t*n r(*ad, though sonic of the 
answ(*rs may lx* givt*n during the reading. It 
should be liveK' and thought-provoking, and 
framed in (**asy language*. A touch of collcxpiial- 
ism here and there will be all to the good ~ 

1. Wlio wrote* this book? Do you know any- 
thing about the author.'^ Is he alive or d(*ad? 
Do yeni know anv other book Ik* wroli*? Did he 
do anvthing for a living besides writing books? 

2. Do vou know an\’ cUlu*!' books like* t his one* ? 

3. Is the‘re a hero? Do you admire him? 
Whv? Is lliere a villain? What is the* worst 
thing he does? 

4. What information did yon get out ot this 
bo«>k ? 

5. .Are there many deseniptions of sce/nery? 
Were the*y gexul or did you skij) them t Do you 
like* deseTiptions of se'cnery ? Say why you do 
or don't. 

b. Is this book worth reading again or not? 
If it is, how long do you think it will be* before 
you want to re*ad it again ? 

7. Is this the kind of book you like t«) read 
best? If so, say what you find .specially inter- 
esting in it; if ne)t, say what sort of boeik you 
l^rcfer. 

8. Do you think that a cinema play could be 
made out of this boeik? If not, explain why it 
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couldn't be done. If you think it could, try to 
make an outline of one. 

g. Do you think 1 he characters seem real ? Do 
you know anybody like imy character in t he book ? 

10. Do you like the ending ? Did you want to 
know any more about the characters? Can you 
guess what happened to the chief cliaracters 
afterwards? 

11. Did you think there was anything silty 
in the book ? 

12. Are there any humorous happenings? 

13. Are there any parts in it that you would 
like to read aloud to your father and mother or 
to 1 he class ? 

14. How often would you like; to read a book 
of this kind? 

15. Do you think it is a waste of time to read 
books like this? If not, say why. Is there any- 
thing that you would sooner do ? 

Obviously many of these (pieslions are in- 
tended to be answered orally and may provide 
material for discussions in the reading-group. 

Intensive Reading 

A central purpose of a course of reading in 
schools is to give a Imining in campvehension. 

The word "discipline” has been so variously 
interpreted that to use it at all is to leave; one- 
.self open to Tiiisconception, but, taking it in its 
true sense, there will be gi^neral agreement that 
literature should provide a consistent and 
powerful training in mental discipline. Words 
have power to enlighten or deceive. It is our 
aim to sec boys and girls leave school able to 
understand, within the limits of their ability, 
that words and phrases well used have exact- 
ness; to recognize when a writer is vague or 
pompous, seeking to hide empty thought: to 
pick out the main points of an argument, grasp 
their relations and relative importance, and be 
capable of restating them. 

The severer part of the tiaining in view can 
only be given through intensive study of pas- 
sages, every word, phrase, and sentence in which 
come under careful scrutiny, .so that ultimately 
the meaning is exactly determined. They must 
be short or otherwise the process becomes 
wearisome, and the teacher and class (for the 
work must be done orally) need to be virile and 
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alert if it is to be successful. Furthermore, 
grammatical or linguistic matters will only be 
considered in so far as they help to elucidate the 
meaning. Iwerything possible is subordinated 
to and utilized in the main business of trying to 
understand preci.sely the author’s intention. 

It is not pretended, of course, that complete 
success will be achieved, but there will be a 
growth in the power to comprehend (and in- 
cidentally in a critical attitude towards what is 
printed) if the choice of i)assag(‘s is judicious, 
and if the teacher provokes and aids thought 
as he requires answers. It is impossible to 
anticipate all the points that will liave to be 
consider(‘d if the lesson goes briskly, for we are 
a long way from understanding what goes on in 
a child’s mind or his language dilliculties. The 
teacher should, therefore, be on the watch for 
indications of trouble or misconception, and 
guard against any notion that not to be aware 
of the meaning of this or that sentence is to 
reveal oneself as witless. Thi; game is not to 
find out who makes mistakes but for all together 
to combine in a piece of elucidation. 

Some samj)le passages are offered with (pics- 
tions to .suggest a g( neral line of treatment. 
'Fhe pas.sage should always be read aloud very 
clearly first of all. 

The Use of a Dictionary 

One of the signs of the skilletl reader is the 
quickness with which he liinls what he wants in 
a glossary or dictionary or encyclo|)aedia. From 
the earliest .stages a child should be taught how 
to use a 'table of Contents and to recognize the 
value of Chapter Headings. Thence it is easy 
to pass to word lists and to a simple dictionary. 

It is assumed that pupils will have each a 
small dictionar\' and access to a large one, and 
they should bi; given precise instructions in the 
use of them. 

I. They should know that the word above the 
first column is the first word on the page; the 
word above the second column is the last word 
on the page. In looking up a word it is necessary 
to observe not only its first letter but the second 
and third. There should be regular class practice 
until a reasonable speed is attained in finding 
desired words. 
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2. They should know tliat if two pronuncia- 
tions are given the first is to l)e preferred. 

3. The problem for a child of deciding which 
of two or three meanings is the right one goes 
to the heart, not only of dictionary usage, but 
of no inconsiderable part of literary study. It 
is not enough to tell him that must decide 
by reference to the context. Eor the youngster 
words divide themselves in practice rouglily 
into two main groups for dictionary purposes- - 

(a) Words such as a])se, manometer, pickerel, 
toxophilite, the meaning of which he cannot 
guess from the context bul which a good 
dictionary cxj)lains exactly. 

(b) Words the meaning of which he can guess 
or half guess from the context. 


The significant fact is that the dictionary aids 
the child in proportion as he has shown intelli- 
gence and energy in guessing before using it ; it 
confirmsand makes exact whal he had recognized 
only dimly as an outline or shadow of a meaning. 

4. The children should be taught to look for 
the .singular form of nouns. 

5. They should also be taught how to use the 
key to pronunciation. 

'I'he large dictionary will be found esf)ecially 
helpful by children for geograj^hical and bio- 
graphical names and for its ])ictur(‘s and dia- 
grams. For the meanings of words the small 
dictionary will serve him better, as the variety 
of definitions offered in the large one mav easily 
confuse him. 



PASSAGES FOR IN'I'ENSIVE STUDY 


Fig. II 

‘ He always fumbled 
.. at a particular 
button'* 


An Anecdote 

Then' was a boy in 
my cliibs at school, w lio 
stood always at the top, 
nor could 1 with all mv 
efforts supplant him. (5) 
Day caiiK* after day, 
and .still he kept his 
pla('(‘, do what 1 would ; 
till at length I observed 
that, when a (piestion (10) 
was asked liini, he • 
alw.nys fumbled with 
his tiii.n'-Ts at a partiru- 
lar button of Ins waist- 
('(Kit, 'Fo remove it, (15) 
tlien-fore, b» canif ex- 
])edient 111 my eyes; 
ami in a < \il inomi-nt it 
\\a> removed with a 
Knile. (irt'.'it wa.s my (jo) 
anxiety to know the 
success of iny measure ; 
aiifl it succeeded too 
wj-ll. When the bov 
W'as again (|uestionccl, (23) 
his fingers sought again 
for the button, but it 
was not to be found. I n 
his distress he looker! 
down for it; it was seen (vd 
no more than to be felt, 
ib- .stood crmfoiinded, 
and I took po.sses.sion 
c)! his ])la<'e ; nor did he 
r’ver recover it, or ever, (33) 
I believe, suspect who 
was tin* authrjr of his 
wrong. 


1. This is an anecdote told by Sir Walter 
Scott. What is the dilfcrenci' between an 
anecdote and a story ? 

Pick out, from the following list, words to 
describe what an anecdote ought to be — 

wordy, brief, witty, doleful, pithy , mcanderim;. 

2 . Sir Walter was a very clever boy and the 
trick 1 h* played was a very clever one. Ikit do 
you think it was fair or moan? Do you think 
Sir Walter was pleas(‘d to remcMiiber it wlien he 
became a man? (riicn* is a remark in iIh* 
anecdote which gives us a clue.) 

A title for this anecdote might be "A School- 
boy Trick’'; but it is not a very good one. 
Wliy? 'iry to tind a Ixdter one. 

3. Sir Walter, like all good writers, used 
words with great can*. Why does he say 

stood always at the top” (lim; 3) ratluT than 
”icas," W hat does ” supplant" mean ? 

4. A good writer u.ses the fewest number of 
words ])ossible. “Nor could I with all my 
efforts sup})lant him.” How would you say 
this? Can you say it in your own way, using 
not more tlian ten words? 

5. “Dti wliat I would” (line 8). Say this m 
otlier words. What kind of things do you 
think Sir Walter did? 

6. What is the difference betw(icii observed 
and saw ? Tliese words are very like in meaning ; 
do yon know any words wliich mean nearly the 
same as “ anxiety ” ? 
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7. Wluit is the meaning of expedient! Tlie 
Apostle St. Paul said, “ All things are lawful, hut 
all things are not cxi)edicnt.” l*ul this saying 
into your own words. 

8. Why did Sir Walter write '"great was my 
anxiety” (line 20) rather than “my anxiety was 
great” ? 

9. What is the present tense of "sought”? 
Why was "fumbled” not used again? 

TO. A semicolon makes a pause in the middle 
of a sentence. If in the sentence " In his distress 
he looked down for it; it was seen no morii” 
(lines 28 31) we substitute "but” for th(! semi- 
colon, what is the effect? Notice the use else- 
where in the anecdote of semicolons. 

11. "lie stood confounded” (line 32). What 
is the dilference between confounded and dumb- 
founded! Do you know any words nearly like 
these in meaning? 

12. "And I took ])ossession of his place." 
Would then' be a rathc'r dilh'icnt suggestion if 
"and I passed up into his place” were written 
instt'ad? 

13. "Author” need not nece.ssarily mean the 
writer ol a luMjk. W'hal else may it mean ? 

1.4. What does this anecdote t(*ll you alxnit 
Sir Walter Scott as a boy ? 

13. Most pet)plc have unconscious tricks of 
habit. Have you any? Have you noticed any 
among your friends? Describe them. 

lb. Clive one word whi('h means the same as 
"without knowing it.” 

Description 

Tilt* lirst shock of a great earlluiuake h.ul. jii^t 
at lliat peritjtl, rent llu* wliolt* neighhourhood to 
ith centre. 'I'lace^ ol it^ coiirM* were Nibble on 
every side. J louses were knockt'd dtiwii, streets 
broken throiigli and stojijied ; tleep }>its and ( ,) 
trendies dug in the ground ; enormous heaps ol 
eartJi and clay thrown up : buddings that were 
undermined and shaking, prop])eil bv gre.it 
beams ol wood. . . . ICvery w here were budges 
that led nowhere; tlioroughfare.s that were (lo) 
wholly imp.'issablt* ; Habel lowers ol chimneys 
wanting half their height; tf'inporary wooden 
houses and eiiclosuri's in the most unlikely 
situations; c.ircases ol r.igged tenements, ami 
fragments of unfinished walls and arches, and (13) 
piles of scaffolding and wildernesses of bricks, 
and giant lornis ol cranes, and tripods straddling 
about nothing. . . . Hot springs and fiery 
eruptions, the usual attendants u])on earlh- 
(fuakes, lent tlieir contributions of confusion (20) 
to the scene. Hoiling water hissed and heaveil 


within dil.Tpid.ited w.dls; whence also the glare 
and roar of flames came issuing forth, and 
mounds of ashes blocked up rights of way, and 
wholly changed th** law and custom of the (23) 
neighbourhood. 

In short, the vet nntinislied anil uno]n*ned 
r.'iilroad was in progress. 

1. What is till' (lirfcreiicc between a good title 
and a bad one for a story? Give a title to this 
extract . 

2. Dickens has chosen a great many words 
that givT us an impri'ssion of violence and noise 
like ''shock," "rent" "hissed" Make a list of 
all such words. 

3. What happi'iis wh(*n there is an earth- 
(jiiake? 

Do von know any ])arts of the world where 
earf h(inak(‘s occur fairly often? Has any big 
(‘artlujuake occurred within the last few years? 

4. What is tin' meaning of "r/.s/7)/c” (line 3)? 
(dve an\' othi'r words n'lated to it. 

5. What is th(‘ meaning of "undermined"! 
What do you think countermined iiuxins? 

6. Wlial is tin* dilliTencc' between a "deep 
pit" and a tretuh! and Ix'tween earth and 
clay ! 

7. What is indicated wlien yon see dots like 
these . . . in t 1 k‘ iniddl(M)f a pas.sage? 

8. What doi‘s thoroui^hfare mean ? How could 
a thoioughfare beeomi^ impassable? What is 
suggested 1)V tlu' stateuK'Hl that "Everywhere 
were bridges that led nowhiae"? 

9. What is the story ol thi* 'rower cif Habel? 
What, thendore, tloes DickiMis me.in by "Babel 
towers of chimneN's " ? 

10. What do \ou think were the ti'inporary 
woodiMi houses and eni losnn's used for? When 
Dickens says they were "in the most unlikely 
situations" do yon think he was strictly 
accurate:^ 

TT. "Carcases of ragged tenements”: What 
does this descriiition convey to you? What is a 
tenement ? 

What is the difference between "many 
thousands of bricks” and " wi]derne.sscs of 
bricks"? 

12. What is a tripod? Why docs Dickens 
.say they straddle ! What is an eruption ! "Lent 
their contributions of confusion to the scene”: 
Do you think you can put this more simply? 

13. W’hat is the difterence between ancient 
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and dilapidated} Find out what is a ''right of 
way." Why do people sometimes go to law 
about a "right of way " ? 

14. Dickens often exaggerates the facts, 
sometimes in order to make us see them very 
vividly and sometimes to secure a kind of 
humorous effect. What do you think lie is doing 
in this extract ? 

What is the effect of using the words "In 
short" to begin the second paragraph? 

15. Suppose you were an engineer engaged on 
the railroad and anxious to give an accurate 
picture of the place. Write a description of the 
scene. 



Fig. 12 

" Only at home on a lonely down " 
Costume ahoui 


Reminiscence 

In my child liood Farnhfim had thre(^ fairs 
during the year. The first may have been origin- 
ally a religious occasion, for it was held on 
Ascension I>ay, but it was fifterwarcls fixed for 
May loth. Midsummer Day was the date foi (3) 
the second; and the third was on the 13th — 
afterwards changed to the loth — of November. 

I don't know whether the incidence of the second 
on St. John’s Day had anything to do with the 
matter, but the Midsunimer Fair was com- (10) 
monly called a Pleasure Fair, as if to contrast 
it against the others, though they all alike 
seemed to me opportunities for shouting men 
to drive horses, cattle, and especially sheep. 
Occasionally some strange wild-looking man (13) 
would come into the town with sheep — some 
shepherd not used to streets at all, but only at 


home on a lonely down, where lie never saw or 
was seen by anybody but his flock and his dog. 
I’erhaps not in tho.so far-off days (though one (zn) 
never knows) but in after years there would fall 
on me araid.st the hubbub and stench of the 
thronged fair, an inll nonce from the shy wild 
look of a stranger, as if ho had brought wif h him 
views of blue horizons and bleak wide skies. (23) 

(». Sturt: A Small Hoy in the Sixties. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity IVc.s.s.) 

1. Give a title to this passage. 

2. When are Ascension Day, Midsummer 
Day, and St. John's Day ? 

3. "The first may have been originally a 
religious occasion." Why in past times was a 
fair often arranged to be licld on the same da\' 
as a religious festival? 

4. "The incidence of tlie second on St. John’s 
Day." ('an you suggest a word to replace 
incidence} Can you gue.ss at any reasons why 
tlie Mid.siimmer hair was commonly called a 
PIea.surc Fair ? 

5. Why arc fairs held? 

6. Have you ever sec'ii a fair? If so, write a 
short account of it. 

7. Notice carefully the use of the da.sli in tlie 
fourth sentence (line lO). Why is it used? Is 
there any punctuation mark we c(nild substituli* 
for it ? 

8. What is a down} Do you often find shei'j) 
on downs? Is it a figure of speech to describe 
a down as lonely ? 

(). The life of a sheplicrd might be de.scribed 
differently according as the speaker liked th(‘ 
towns and their noise, or open spaces and 
quietness. How would you describe it ? 

10. What is the importance of a sheep dog to 
a shepherd ? 

11. What is tlie meaning of the last sentence? 

12. "Amidst the hubbub and .stench of tlie 
llirongcd fair." 

This suggests (a) 

(ft) 

(‘■) 

Fill in the blanks. 

Travel 

'I hu thud of three guns, dull in the lazy air, 
told the pas.senger.s of the P. and O. Company's 
"Arabia" that they were at the door of India. 

From the steamer the .sights of the shore 
were muffled, like its sounds, in the breathless (3) 
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haze that expects the sun. Wo lay on still, 
colourless water in a channel. 'I'o port were 
shadows of ships, and presently, behind them, 
a thicker bank of ^rey wherefrom white faces 
of gho.stly buildings shone without lustre. But (h)) 
to starboard the mainland of India raised itself 
on its elbow against a horizon that every minute 
grew ro.sier. Broad b<;lts of black and junk 
lired and fused iirto liquid carmine ; the elbows 
turned from grey to black, and the water began (r -)) 
to stir and laugh over a mih* of shining dimples. 

Indi.i was awake. 

A glance back from the huinch showed the 
"Arabia" at the very moment of awakening. 
Along the dark hull three tiers of sleepy yellow (io) 
portholes blinked at the shadowed water ; above, 
every point and spar and rope were picked out 
in the inteiisest black against the crimson sky 
The flags, with which .she was dressed from 
prow to rail, hung solemnly motionless. I lugely 
gr.iceful, the union of power and fineness, re 
vealing unsuspected curves and angles, she had 
kept the fullness of her beauties, cotiuettishlv. 
until the moment of good-bye. 

Tlifi other ships, as w(* stoh* past them, turned f^o) 
in like manner from film to the clearest sil- 
houette — the heavv-hulled trooper, the slow 
turret-guardshij) with awnings from stem to 
stern like turUe-decks, the slim cruiser, and the 
slips of torpedo-boats. Higher u]) lav black ami (35) 
red cargo-boats; lower dowm. w'hite-winged 
yachts. On tin* nearing shore the dim shapes ol 
liiiildings cleared, .separated, and combined 
into tall, white-limbed city, warming and 
blushing like a bride. Th<‘ launch stopped at a (p>) 
pier beneath a white and amber pavilion, 'riien 
suddenly the sun shot iij) beliind the mainland ; 
welcoming reflections sprang everywhere to 
meet him. the world pulsed with colour. .\nd 
1 was standing in India. ( \ s) 

(i. \V. Ste«*vens; Tn fudia [lUackwood] 

T. riiroo gun.s wore firod horiiiiso a now 
Viceroy was aboard the ship. TTi? was giv('n a 
salute, hill in tin' blank. 

1. “at the door of India.” Do you think this 
is a good way to speak of the port of Bombay.'^ 

3. “muffled sights” ; “ breathless haze” : the 
writer is (h'seribing things seen by words dcMiot- 
ing[ sound. Why does he do this? What im- 
pression does lie give you? Tf he wrot(i that 
sights of the shore were dim or obscure, or vaf^uc 
in the thick haze why would the picture he less 
clear? Notice that a description by a clever 
writer can appeal not only to \'our sight hut to 
your hearing, taste, and smell. 

4. Which side of a ship is the port side and 
which the starboard? 

5. What time of the day was it when the 
Arabia anchored? 

0. “Bui to starboard the mainland of India 


raised itself on its elbow against a horizon that 
every minute grew rosier.” What kind of 
writing is this? Why is it used? Do you often 
find metaphors in poetry? Mention two you 
remember. 

Pick out any other meta])hor in this passage. 

7. Tn what way do yon think an English 
dawn would diifer from an Indian one? 

8. “A glance back from the launch.” What 
does t his opening tell you indirectly ? Why docs 
not a writer put in all the details? 

9. “at the 7»rrv moment of awakening.” (iive 
two other words which have the same moaning 
as very, as used here. 

10. Why did the portholes give the impres- 
sion of being ''sleepy** and "blinking.** Why 
does this writer take the trouble to tell us that 
the water is shadowed} 

11. Why did the s])ars and ropes sliow up 
sharply and black ? 

12. TIow do we know that there was no wind? 
Why was the ship dressed with flags? 

Tj. Put into your own words “.she had kept 
the fullness of her beauties until the moment of 
good-bye,” beginning your .sentence witli “We 
did not.” 

14. Do you think that llie description of a 
ship as “ hugely graceful, the union of ptiwer and 
fineness” is a good out'? Ciive reasons for yonr 
answer. 

15. “ riie other .ships, as we stole i)asl 
them, turned in like manner from film to the 
clearest silhouette.” Put this into your own 
words. 

i(). What docs “.stole past” sugfte.st? 

17. What is a "trooper'*} Why is a cruiser 
sHm } 

Define an awniui^. 

18. Look up the word "pavilion** carefully 
in the biggest dictionary you can find. W'hat 
docs it mean to-day (cricket pavilion, etc.)? 
What did it mean in tlie days of knightly 
tournaments? 

19. Make a list of all the adjectives which 
suggest "yellowish ** 

20. “tile world pulsed with colour.” Put 
this into your own words. 

21. The last sentence gives a sense of climax. 
What is a climax? What do you tliink is an 
anti-climax ? 
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A Letter 

Near XN’orcestor. 

3rd Soptembor, 1651. 

(10 at niglit.) 

For the Honourable William Lonthall, Jistpiire, 
Speaker of the l*arliamont of JCni^land : 'I'hese. 

Sir, 

Being so weary, and scarce able to write, yet I 
thought it my duty to let you know thus much. 

That upon this day, being the 3rd of September 
(remarkable for a rneicy vf)iichsafcd to your 
Forces on this day twelvemonth in Scotlaiull, (5) 
we built a Bridge of Boats over Severn, bctwcH’ii 
it and Teme, about half a mile Ironi Worcester; 
and another over Teme, within pistol-shot ot 
our other Bridge. Lieuteiiant-Cieneral Fleet - 
wood and Major-General Peaii marched from (10) 



Fig. 13 

“ Being so imuy ” 

Portrait 0/ Cromwell. Xote rushlight used ni 
camp 

Upton on the south-west side of Severn up to 
I'owick, a 'I'own which was a Bass Ihi' ICnernv 
kept. We, from our side of Severn, jiassed over 
.some horse and foot, and were in conjunction 
with the Lieutenant-General’s Forces. We beat (15) 
the ICnemy from hedge to hedge till w'e l)eat him 
into Worcester. 

The Fnemy then drew all his Forces on the 
other side the Towm, all but what he had lost ; 
and made a very considerable light with us, for (2f») 
three hours space : but in the end we beat him 
totally, aiul pursued him to his Hoyal Fort, 
which we took, — and indeed have beaten his 
whole Army. When we took this J^'ort, we 
turned his own guns upon him. The JCncmy (*5) 
hath had great loss : and certainly is .scattered, 
and run in several ways. We are in pursuit of 
him. and have laid forces in several places, tliat 
wc hope will gather him up. 


Indeed this hath been a very glorious mercy ; (30) 
— and as stiff a contest, for four or five hours, as 
ever 1 have seen. Both your old F'orccs and 
those new-raised have behaved themselves with 
very great courage; and he that made them 
come out, made them walling to fight for you. (35) 
'File r.ord God Almighty frame our hearts to 
real thankfulness for this, which alone is His 
doing. I hope I shall within a day or two give 
you a more perfect account. 

In the meantime I hope you wall ])ardon. Sir, (40) 

Your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwilll. 

1. Give a title for this letter. 

2. Siif^'gest six adjectives tliai you could use 
fitly to describe Cromwell. 

3. Whicli of these words describe CroinweH’s 
style of writing? Succinct, vcrbo.se, diffuse, 
virih', colourful, terse, forthright, delicate, 
compact, rough-hewn, characteristic. 

.j. What victory had Cromwell gained in 
Scotland “ this day twelvemonth ” ? 

5. Is there anything that the letter does not 
tell Speaker T-enthall that he is likely to want to 
know? 

6 . AgaiiLst whom was the battle fought? 
With whom are your .sympathies? Why? 

7. Draw a sketch map sliowing the disposit ion 
of the forces before the enemy withdrew into 
Worcester, and indicating the bridges which 
('romwell built. 

8. ‘‘We beat the enemy from licdge to liedgci” 
— What does this suggest to y(ni ? 

0. “The enemy luilh liad great loss; and 
certainly is scattered, and run in several ways.” 
Was Cromwell right about this? What were 
the results of the Battle of Worcester? 

10. “Indeed this hath been a very glorious 
mercy. “ What does Cromwell mean? Wliat is 
the mciining lui gives to the word “w/drey”? 

11. (iive a word which means the .same as 
''Old Forces” and another whicli means the 
.same as " nei&-raised troops.” 

12. What do we learn about Cromwell from 
the third paragraph? Put it into modem 
English. 

A Book 

1 now took up the third book : it did not 
resemble the others, being longer and con.sider- 
ably thicker; the binding was of dingy calf- 
.skin. I opened it, and as 1 did so another 
Strang? thrill of pleasure shot through my (5) 




A Glimpse of London: Lincoln's Inn Fields 

Questwn i 6 , p. 200. This picture is not an engraving, but a “half-tone.” The black-and-white pictures in this chapter arc printed from “line” 
blocks. With both half-tone and line blocks the printing is done by taking the impression from dots or lines that stand up from the surface of the 
block. With a magnifying glass the dots can be seen in this picture. An engraving, strictly speaking, is a picture printed by taking the impression 
from inked lines cut oi/o the block, and may be recognized by the fact that the picture may be felt in relief as the finger passes over the print. 
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frame. TIkj first object on which my eyes 
rested was a picture: it was exceedingly well 
executed, at least the scene which it represented 
made a vivid impression upon me. which would 
hardly have been the case had the artist not (10) 
been faithful to nature. A wild scene it was — 
a heavy sea and rocky shore, with mountains in 
thf^ background, above which the moon was 
peering. Not far from the shore, upon the 
water, was a boat with two figures in it, one of (15) 
which stood at the bow, pointing with what 1 
knew to be a gun at a dreadful shape in the 
water; fire was flashing from the muzzle of the 
gun, and the monster appeared to be transfixed. 

I almost thought I heard its cry. I remained (la) 
motionless, gazing upon the picture, scarcely 
daring to draw my breath, lest the new and 
\\ondrous woild should vanish of which T had 
now obtained a glim])s(i. “ Who are those peo- 
ple, and what could have brought them into (25) 
that strange situation?” 1 asked of myself; 
and now the seed of curiosity, which had so long 
lain dormant, began to (‘xpand, and I vowed to 
myself to become .speedily acquainted with the 
whole history of the jx'ople in the boat. After (30) 
looking on the picture till every mark and line 
in it were familiar to me, J turned over various 
leaves till I came to another engraving; a new 
.source of wonder a low samly beach on which 
the furious .sea was breaking in mountain-like (3^>) 
billows; cloud and rack deformed the firma- 
ment, which wore a dull and leaden-like hue; 
gulls and other aquatic fowls were toppling 
upon the blast, or skimming over tlm tops of 
the maddening w'aves---” Mercy upon him! he (.|o) 
must be <lrowned!” 1 exclaimed, as my eyes 
fell upon a poor wT(;tcli who appeare<l to be 
striving to reach the shore; he was upon his 
legs, but was evidently half smothered with 
brine; high above his head curled a horrible (13) 
billow', as if to engulf him for ever. “He must 
be drowned! he must be drowned!” 1 almost 
shrieked, and dropped the book. 1 soon snatched 
it up again, and now my eye lighted on a third 
picture; again a shore, but what a .sw'cet and (50) 
lovely one, and how 1 washed to l)^^ treading it ; 
there were beautiful shells Iving on the smooth 
white .sand, .some w’ere eirijity like tho.se I had 
occasionally seen on marble mantelpieces, but 
out of others jieered the heads ami bodies of (^s) 
wondrous crayfish; a wood of thick green trees 
skirt(*d the beach and partlv shaded it from the 
rays of the sun which sho.ie hot above, while 
blue Wcives .slightly crested w'ith foam were 
gently curling against it; there w'as a human (Oo) 
figure upon the beach, wild and uncouth, clad 
in the skins of animals, with a huge cap on his 
head, a hatcliet at his girdle, and in his hand a 
gun ; his feet and legs were bare ; he stood in an 
attitude of horror and surprise; his body was ((>5) 
bent far back and his eyes, which .seemed start- 
ing out of his head, were fixed upon a mark on 
the sand— a large distinct mark -a human 
footprint ! 

1. Give a title for this passage. 

2. What is the name of the book that made 


Borrow so excited? (He was six years old at 
the time.) 

3. What is the first .story yon read that gave 
you plca.su re? Say briefly wliat it was about. 

4. What is the most exciting story you have 
read? Describe it. 

5. Which part of the story of Robinson 
Crusoe do you find most exciting? 

6. What colour is calf-skin? What docs 
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“diligv” .suggest? Why are honks not usually 
hound in calf-skin to-day? 

7. If, in.stcad of ”a strangi' thrill of plea.sure 
shot tlinmgli my frame," P>orrow had written 
"1 felt strangely excited." what differenei* 
would there he? What is the meaning here of 
"frame"? Do you think it is amirate to 
dcscrihe a "thrill" as ".sliooting through" a 
person s body? 

8. Explain "vivid impression," "faithful 
to nature," "transfixed," "dormant." 

9. What was in the foreground of the last 
picture ? 

10. What, is the opposite to the bow of a 
boat ? What is the name for the part of a gun 
which rests against the .shoulder? 
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11. Is a beast called a monster when it is 
particularly l)ig or when it is particularly ugly? 

12. *‘I almost thought I heard its cry.** How 
would you describe a pic- 
ture which had this effect? 

13. Substitute a phrase 

for (line 22). Is 

there any difference be- 
tween wonderful and won- 
drous ? 

Define “ glimpse.'* 

14. "The seed of curi- 
osity which had so long 
lain dormant. '* Do seeds 
lie dormant, and if so 
where and when? Is the 
metaphor a good one? 
Give reasons. 

You know that dor- 
mant means sleeping. 
Give a w’ord wliich means 
a sleeping-place. 

15. " I vowed to myself 
to become acquainted 

with the wiiolc history of the ])Cople in the 


boat.** Put this sentence into your own 
words. 

16. Find out what is the difference between 
an engraving and any other kind of illustration 
and why it is so called. 

17. Explain "cloud and rack deformed the 
firmament, which wore a dull and Icaden-Iike 
hue.** 

18. It is a good rule to write as simply as 
possible. Do you think Borrow would have done 
better to sav "sea-birds'* rather than "aquatic 
fowls*’? 

JCxamples of "fine writing** to be carefully 
avoided are "finny tribe** for "fish,** "matutinal 
meal" for "breakfast," the "reverend gentle- 
man" for the "clergyman." Can you give any 
others? 

19. Give the meaning of ''engulf,'' "to shirt" 
"crested" "uncouth” 

20. Describe a crayfish so that a person who 
had never seen one would know what it was like'. 

21. Why was Robinson Crusoe horrified to 
see a footprint in the sand? 

22. Wliy was his body bent far back? Why 
did his eyes seem to be starting from his head? 
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POETRY 


'I ho purpose* of my not'try In to consok* tlif afflicted : 
to cidd sunshine to daylight by making the liappf 
liappier; to teach tlie young and gracious of every 
age to see, to think and feel, and therefore become 
more actively and securely virtuous. 

WORDSWOKIII. 

" PiK'trv is the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best minds." 
Ihis, the simple profound truth about poetry, 
has been little understood. Here is not the 
[)lace to inquire into the comparative upopu- 
larity of poetry to-day ; but it is certainly not 
unrelated to the widespread idea of ])octry as 
something that is possibly an adornment to 
civilized existence, an elegance, a by-product of 
polite assemblies and drawing-rooms. Whereas 
poetry reflects quintcssentially the deepest 
human experience : in reading poetry we re- . 
solve and synthetise the details of our day- 
by-day existence so that their significance is 
revealed ; in understanding a poem we under- 
stand ourselves better. 


Some Obiter Dicta 

Deal with 
poetrj’^aspoc- i 
try, and not 
as biography 
or history or ethics. 

It is what you 
like in poetry that 
counts and not 
what you don't 
like. 

If a poem really 
means something 
to you it will never 
fail to surprise and 
excite you. 

There is an in- 
tellectual warmth 
as well as an emo- 
tional warmth to 
be found in poetry. 
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Children who enjoy poetry always want to 
learn some of it by heart. Anthologies were 
intended for odd moments. Try to make them 
available then. 

You enjoy poetry best 
in the moments of quiet 
after some vital effort 
and, perhaps, especially 
after you have been 

making something. Save 
the children from the 
dreadful snare of think- 
ing that poetry is only 
made for the "poetry 
lover.” 

If you have been 

reading a poem aloud 
you will know you have 
read well if 
the admir- 
ation is for 
the poem 
rather than 
for you, and 
Fio. 17 if you have 

SUn^j-jlowing eliminat ed 

voicc-con- 

scioiisTK'ss or any other form' of self-ctniscious- 
ness. 



Reading Ahiid • 

The teacher’s power to read aloud well is at 
the very core of good poetry teaching. For boys 
and girls (whatever may be the case for adults) 
poetry only comes fully to life when it is spokcMi ; 
and (as a corollary) poems that are too tine or 
subtle or obscure to be read aloud are not for 
children. 

In reading aloud the essentials arc an under- 
standing of the poem and simple, direct, clear 
utterance. Elocutionism is dying, but taking 
an unconscionable time about it, and in reading 
aloud in schools at least there ought to be no 
sign of it. The art of the actor is one thing; 
the art of speaking verse another. The elocu- 
tionist sought to do the impossible and amal- 
gamate the two, with the result that he used the 
poem mainly as a medium for exploiting his 
own personality. 


Furthermore, while a beautiful voice is a 
gift to cherish and a knowledge of the technique 
of reading to an audience is desirable, neither 
is essential. A speaker who .speaks a poem that 
is genuinely felt .so that he forgets himself in the 
poem will inevitably give pleasure. 

Choice of Poems 

The choice of suitable poems raises questions 
of great importance, interest, and difficulty, and 
will task the teacher’s taste and discrimination. 
Within the last few years a number of good 
graded anthologies have been published which 
afford guidance; but, keeping in mind the prin- 
ciple that each group of children and teacher 
.studying a poem is a unique unit embodying 
all the single personalities, the choice must be 
related always to the children and the teacher. 
The children are rarely able to make a good 
choice unaided. They will select a poem because 
of some familiar allusion or friendly association, 
for a single image, or because it can be connected 
with some pleasant mood. 

There should be tlie widest possible range and 
no poem included that is not unimpeachably 
good of its kind, " i'hcre has been with respect 
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Cradle-rocking 

to poetry a pestilent notion that the young 
should be gradually led up to excellence through 
lesser degrees of it. . . . This mistake rested on 
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two shallow delusions; first, that beauty must 
needs be fully apprehended before it can be 
felt or admired ; secondly, that the young arc 
unimaginative” (Robert Bridges: Preface to 
Chilswell Book of Verse). There is an immense 
corpus to select from, for all seasons, all moods, 
all temperaments, all ages. Choose as many 
lyrics as possible and many narrative' j)oems. 
I-eavc aside fur the most part elegies, satiric 
verse, occasional vi'rse, ruminative verse. Make 
yourself acquainted with as much as possible 
of the good lighter verse <if which there is more 
than is generally realized. Choose the poems for 
class study and reading so that they have some 
kinship, but generally a kinship of mood (which 
includes contrasts) rather than of apparent 
theme or fomi. Don’t link poems because of 
their titles, for titles have often a curiously 
arbitrary significance, and pe(»ple who put 
Hogg’s and Shelley’s poems each called '‘The 
Skylark” side by side often forget, or do not 
know, that Shelley was writing of the Italian 
lark. 

Make a list f)f poems you think appropriate to 
take with your class during the year. Let it 
be a very full list so that it contains more poems 
than you can really expect to deal with, 'riie 
mere juxtaposition of titles will open up lines 
of thought worth pursuing, and suggest an 
(mler. A good plan is to arrange to have each' 
term at least two narrative poems around which 
the lyric pcjcms will range; but break this ])lan 
whenever the growing enthusiasm of tin* class 
leads to alternative suggestions. 

A w<)rd needs to be said in regard t(» the selec- 
tion of ])oems which have become hackneyed for 
the teacher. It is true that they will probably 
have freshness for the child; but it is also true 
that if a poem that the teacher finds dull is 
taken for class sturlx' his lack of interest in it 
will be evident. Fire answers to fire: the poem 
that the teacher finds moving and lovely will 
nearly always appeal to the class; and the 
converse holds. 

For the mentally slower classes sixicial care 
should be given to the choice of narrative p)oems 
in which the thread of the story is easily held, 
and to short lyrics which have a clearly marked 
rhythm and a ringing music. 

Possibly one of the good ways of grouping 


jwems is according to their rhythms, whether 
galloping, dancing, smooth-flowing, cradle- 
rocking, stately, solemn, and so forth; but 
one of the bad ways for young children would 
be to group them according to their prosodic 
form. 

In a three years’ course the following might 
j)rovidc the core of the selection — 

{(t) All Shakespeare’s songs. 

(b) Ballads 

“Sir Patrick S])ens.” 

“Karl Mar’s Daughter.” 

“The (‘herry 'I ree Farol.” 

“ 'Hie Battli* of Olterbourne.” 

“ Binnori(‘.” 

“Alison Ciross.” 

“Hind Horn.” 

“Kinmont W'ilK'.” 

“'I'he Wife of Usher’s Well.” 

“'Hie W(‘(', Wec' Man.” 

“Annan Water.” 

{(') Some of the familiar poems of — 

Herrick. 

Wordsworth. 

('oleridgi'. 

Keats. 

Shelley. 

Scott. 

Macaulay. 

J^rowning. 

Tennyson. 

K. L. Stevenson. 

(d) A judicious selection from suitable poems 
by 

Spensc*!*. 

Milton. 

I^lak(*. 

Burns. 

Cowper. 

John Clare. 

Longfellow. 

Matthew Arnold. 

Arthur Hugh Clough. 

Thomas Love Peacock. 

Swinburne. 

William Morris. 
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(e) A selection of humorous verse with parti- 
cular reference to- - 

Richard Barham. 

W. S. Gilbert. 

Edward Lear. 

Lewis Carroll. 

G. K. Cliesterlon. 

Hilaire Belloc. 

(f) A choice from the modern poets who are 
in tunc with the main tradition of Enf,dish poetry, 
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such as Rupert l^rooke, Walter de la Miire, 
James Stephens, W'ilfrid (iibson, John Drink- 
water, J.anreiK'e Binyon, (t. K. Chesterton, 
Hilaire Belloc, W. H. Davies, and many others. 

A ma^^nilicent body of lyrics has been written 
by our poets within the last twenty years, and 
many of them delif];ht children. 'I'he teacher 
who reads widely will find abundant material. 

There is no f^ood reason for worryiiif^^ children 
with examples of modernist poets whose work, 
admirable though it may be, is not for immature 
minds. 

Anthologies are ca])ital books to dij:) into; try 
to have an assortment accessible to any children 
who have a mind to them. 


Healthy children will not be slow to express 
their preferences. ICneourage tlumi to do so 
and find ten or fifty ways for making them 
understand that a poem which has been truly 
enjoyed will make the reader t^r hearer want to 
do sennething about it : l(*arii it by heart, or 
copy it finely, or .speak it to a chosen audi(*nce, 
or do a drawing in honour of it, or sing a song, 
or do a kind deed. You can’t be really passive 
if poetry truly captures you, though most of 
us try t») be, or apj)ea] so. 

Treatment 

The treatment of a i)oem will d('])end mahilv 
on the kind of poem it is and tlu' degri'i* and 
range of the j>oetic reading of the class, but it 
must also be affected bv the mood of tin* class 
at th(‘ tiin(‘, and whetluT it is receptive and 
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sensitive*, d'he te'acher with his class is an artist 
with his audi(‘nc(‘, a volatile, rcsth'ss audience* 
apt to I(*t atti'iition wandci unless closc'Iy inter- 
ested, easily bored, but (juick to respemd to 
whateve'r strikes home. The classroom audience 
is in some ways both the most attractive and 
most elusive audii'iice in the world. 

Some poems reepiire no ])rcliminaries : once 
attention is .secured the teacher should read a-s 
well as he can. Obviously the simplest, most 
direct, lyrics should be treated .so, as, for example, 
A. II. ('lough’s ‘'Song in Absence,” Burns’ 
“Banks of Doon,” W. J. Turner’s “Romance,” 
John ('lare’s “Woodcutter’s Night Song,” 
Longfellow’s “Carillon” : there arc very many. 
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Other poems need to be introduced either — 

(a) By giving necessary information that may 
be needed to understand the poem, or to provide 
for it a historical background ; or 

(ft) In order to tune thouglit and feeling to 
be able to receive the delicate intimations of 
some poem of exquisite quality. 

(a) Into the first section will conic? most 
luirrative poems, poems like Byron’s “Destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib,” Noil Munro’s “The 
Heather,” Scott’s “Pibroch of Donuil Dhu,” 
Walt Whitman’s ‘*0 Captain, my Captain,” 
obviously Macaulay’s “Armada” or Tennyson’s 
“Ulysses.” or “Helen of Kirkconncl.” Any 
explanation must be brief, clc^ir, and pointed. 
It has been know'ii for a teacher about to take 
Browning’s “Hoiv they Brought the Good 
News” to spend a quarter of an hour in a pre- 
liminary statement about the nature of the 
country between Ghent and Aix, illustrated by a 
specially drawn map (apparently not knowing 
that the ride was an imaginary one), and reduc- 
ing the class to a condition of desperate weari- 
ness long before the poem was reached. 1'o 
introduce, say, Masefield’s “Cargoes” no more 
is necessary than to make sure that the children 
know what is a “quinquireme,” a “galleon,” 
and a “coaster.” The explanation or inform«a- 
tion should be only what is necessary to give an 
edge to the theme of the poem or to clear away 
any possible obstructions to the understanding, 
or any obscurity. 

Sometimes it is useful t(j summarize in two 
or three sentences the subject of a poiMii lik(' 
“Sir PatHck Spens,” but caution has to be 
observed lest the surprise of tlu? poem be dulled 
in advance. 

A biographical introduction .slujuld never be 
offered except when the ])Oct is writing frankly 
of himself. 

(ft) 'fhe second type of introduction is exceed- 
ingly difficult, and is a test of the teacher’s 
artistic tact and gift. How is the teacher to 
create the rigid atmosphere for poems as 
different as Bret Harte’s “Relieving Guard,”. 
Walter de la Mare’s “Arabia,” Wordsworth's 
“I Wandered Lonely as a (doud,” Keats’s “La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci,” or John Freeman’s 
“More than Sweet ” ? The teacher would pro- 
bably do well to leave this kind of poem until 


the poetic experience of the class is fairly con- 
siderable, and it is also likely that the best 
method is to take such a poem directly after 
the reading of another poem of related mood. 

A danger is alwaj^s that the shadow of the 
introduction may be? thrown across the poem. 
First impressions of a lovely thing arc precious: 
the teacher will guard the children against these 
being spoiled in the poetry hour. 

In a characteristic passage in his Art of Read- 
ing (('ambridge University Press), “Q” tells us 
how to read “L’Allcgro” to a class, just reading 
on and on, letting I he rhythm get hold of them 

Don’t sto]) (I say) tn eKplaiii that Hrbe was (for 
once) the legitimate daughter of Zeus and, as such, 
had tlie privilege to draw wine for tlie gods. Don’t 
even stop just yet, to explain who the gods were. 
Don’t discourse on amber, otherwise- ambergris; 
don’t explain that "gris” in this connection doesn’t 
mean “grease”; don’t trace it through the .Arabic 
into Noah's Ark; don’t prove its electrical finalities 
by tearing up paper into litth? bits ami attracting 
them with the mouthpiece of your pipe rubbed on 
your sleeve. Don't insist iihilologieally that when 
every shepherd “tells his tale” he is not relating an 
anecdote but simply keeiung tally of his llork. 

Jii-jt go on reading ns well as yon can, and be 
sure that when the cliildreii gel I he thrill of it, for 
which you wait, they will be asUing more <iiiestions 
and pertinent ones than yon an^ able b) answer. 

Like oiiougli Sir Arthur’s vivacity would be 
dimmed a little after a spell in an average class- 
room, but liis advice is fundament all\' sfiundand 
practical. 'I'eacliers as a body are inclined to 
reverence “facts” loo much, “('Xjdain” too 
much, ask questions at tlie wrong tinu‘. We 
nced to give a piece of literature a chance to 
have its way with the minds of our scholars. 
We need to give eacli boy a chance to discover 
what it means for him. \V(* do well to remember 
the child who said, “Motlier, T think Fd under- 
stand if only you w^mldn’t explain.” 

During tlie reading of the poem by the teacher 
the children should not refer to the text if they 
have it, but afterwards read it silently for them- 
selves. 'I'hen will come the (jiicstions, all sorts, 
but chiefly about what the poet meant in saying 
this or that. Don’t try to guide the questions 
to probe deeper meanings. Bo well content if 
you get sensible que.stions; the sensitiveness 
you are anxious to find will reveal itself in other 
way.i, and language is a cumbrous instrument 
for t!ic average person who is moved or exalted. 
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The child will be dimly conscious of the thijigs: 
(i) he dehnilcly knows the poet meant ; (2) 
he half knows or guesses the ])oct meant (and 
these half-discernments are of the very stuff 
of poetic understanding) ; and (.t) he does not 
understiuid. Your help is needed for the second 
group most of all, and when you are dealing 
witli the third you will sometimes explain that 
you only half know or have a glimpse of the 
truth. 

You can explain most easily (jueslicjiis about 
vocabulary or facts of history and the like. 
Problems arise sometimes tlirough a child's lack 
of experience. But in Ihe end the pod’s effect 
will be largely hit or miss. How can you explain 
the poignancy of the '‘Lucy” jjoems? 

The final stage is the discussion of the metrical 
fonn of the ])oem, and this leads us to a verv 
important matter. 

Study of Metrical Form 

Some easy study of the m(*chanics of v(ts(' is 
an essential part of a poetry course. Pro])erly 
taken it can be enlivening and stimulating; it 
can be made as dull as tlu' dullest grammar 
exercise of old lime. This is one of the depart' 
ments of poetry teaching when the teacher 
needs to make .sure of his own ecjuipment. A 
little knowledge of jn'osody is dangerous and 1h(‘ 
cause of much weariness. It is the business of 
tlie .specialist teacher <jf Englisli to acquire a 
firm grasp of the es-si'iitials of a prosodic scheiiK' 
which lias received general acceptance b\' 
scholars. (Tlie field of prosodic* study is strewn 
with the bones of discarded thc’ories and there 
have been many rebellions against <n thotk»xy.) 
A safe guide is Mrs. K. Hamer’s Mein s of English 
Poetry (Methuen), and for the advanced student 
there is Professor Lascelles Abercrombie’s 
Principles of English Prosody (Seeker), probably 
the best work of its kind. 

Rhythm 

We have a right to assume that the average 
child of eleven wall have .some general idea of 
what is meant by rhythm fnun which we shall 
be able to proceed. The first fact that we need 
to bring out (and it ought to be given a wide 


variety of illustration) is that when men and 
women arc deeply moved or stirred their speech 
tiaids to take a rhythmical form. All heightened 
speech is rhythmical. Poetry has rhythms that 
are easy to discern ; the rhythms of noble prose 
are more involved and complicated. 
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The inlliicnce of oratory on a crowed is largely 
dut! to tlie emotional effects of rhythms often 
secured by the repetition of words or phrases, 
and in a novel or a play when there is a great 
stirring of pity or wonder or terror the rhythms 
of the language often approximate to or actually 
bec(une blank verse rhythms. Dickens often 
fell unconsciously into a blank verse rhythm. 
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The most obvious examples of marked rhythms 
in prose arc to be found in well-known passages 
of the Bible — 

C) my son Absolom ! my son, my son Absolom ! 
would God I had died for thee, O Absolom, my son, 
my son ! 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their death they were not divided : 
they were swifter than eagles, they were stronger 
than lions. Ye daughters of Judah, weep over Saul, 
who clothed you in .scarlet, with otlicr delights, who 
put on ornaments of goUI upon your apparel. 
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And behold Ihe Lord passed by, and a great and 
strong wind rent tlie mountains, and brake in pieces 
the rock before the Lord; but th«! Lord was not in 
the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but 
the Lord was not in the earthquake; and after the 
cartlujuake a fire; but the f.ord was not in the fire; 
and after the fire a .still small voice. Have ye not 
known ? have ye not heard ? hath it not been told 
to you from the beginning? have ye not understood 
from the foundations of the earth? it is he that 
sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabi- 
tants thereof an* as grasshoppers; that strctchcth 
out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them 
out as a tent to dwell in. 


Most passages of great prose arc beyond 
young children, but here and tlierc we can find 
a paragraph for our purj)osc: as for example, 
Carlyle's tribute to Columbus in the French 
Revolution — 

Brave Sea-Captain, Horse Sea-King- -Columbus, 
my hero, royalest Sea-King ol all! it is no friendly 
environment this of thine, in the waste deep waters ; 
around thee mutinous di.scoiiraged souls, behind thee 
di.sgrace and ruin, before thee the unpeiietraled veil 
of Night. 

Arnold’s famous picture of Oxford — • 

Home of lost causes, forsaken beliefs, ;ind unpopu- 
lar names, and iinpos.sible loyalties. 

and, from the Preface to Robert Bridges’ The 
Spirit of Man — 

Hriton.s huve ever fought well ffir their country 
and their country’s Cause is the high Cause of h'ree- 
dom and Honour. That fairest earthly lame, the 
fame of freedom, is in.sejinrable from the names of 
.'Mbion, Ihitain, ICngland ; it has gone* out to 
America and the Antipodes, hallowing the names of 
Canada, Australia, and N(*,w Zealand : it has found 
a new home in .Vfrica —and this ]ieritag(‘ is our glory 
and happiness. 

Hut these are for the older and more inlclli- 
gent; in teaching llu' younger and slower- 
minded restrict yourself to Bible passages which 
they ought to learn by heart. 

IlliLstratc a few of the simpler rhythms in 
poetry from poems tliat arc aln^ady himiliar. 
Try to bring out the great trulh tliat the main 
dilferenri' between ])i)clry and verse is that in 
verse there is a recurrent heat at regninr inter- 
vals and tliat poetry is the hc.st words in the' 
best order. Emphasize the manner in wliich 
the rhythm helps to fix wliat is said in our minds. 
The more powerful the emotion the more marked 
is the rliythm. 

The next point to observe is that the rhythm 
1 ms not a regularity like the ticking of a clock, 
but is llexible like tlie swaying of branches in the 
wind, or the heating of wavi^s on the shore. 
Return again and again to this truth, in the 
meantime .showing that there are two kinds of 
rhythm, a rising rhythm and a falling rhythm, 
though this is a matter not for one lc.s.son, or 
for three, but for discovery in the process of 
becoming acquainted with many poems. 

Stanza Forms 

It is pro])ably lielpful to begin fairly soon to 
help the class to notice the pattern of the verse 
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and to describe simply a stanza form. (The 
word “ verse ” denotes, of course, a line of poetry.) 
First of all there is iliyme, and children enjoy 
noting the rhymes in a poem. Begin with 
stanzas of four lines rhyming a b a h, and proceed 


to more complicated ones like — 

Down f down, down ; a 

Down to the depths of the sea ; h 

She sits at her wheel in the humming town a 
Singing most joyfully, b 

Hark what she sings : joy, O joy, c 

For the humming street, and the child n'iHi 
its toy, c 

For the priest and the bell, and the holy well ; d 
For the wheel where J spun. e 

And the blessed light of the .sun.” e 


Thence lo noting the number of beats in a 


line— 

0 * ^ 

”Tlie three stood calm and silent, 

^ ^ ^ 

And looked upon the foes.” (3) 

000 0 0 

”He is bailiff, xeoodman, xeheehmght, field- 
surveyor, engineer, (<S) 

0000 0 0 

And if flagrantly a poacher — 'taint for me 
to-interfere.” (S) 

0 00 00 

“ When the quiet coloured end of evening 

0 

smiles (b) 

Miles and miles.” (2) 

0 00 

” Softly, now softly lies (j) 

Sleeping.” (i) 


Should children be taught to recognize “feel " 
as iambic, anapaestic, trochaic, and so foiHi? 
There is a strong case for the belief that nothing 
more should be required of them than lo pick 
out th(i beats in a line. Scansion in the formal 
way has many traps for the feet of adult students, 
and only a boy or girl who has some linguistic 
ability should be introduced to it. Tlu' teacher 
must decide in his discretion whetiier it should 
have a place in the Senior School. 

Having learned how to describe a rhynu! 
scheme and note the number of beats in a line, 
the class will gradually discover a varicity of 


stanza patterns in lyric 
verse, and learn to recog- 
nize ballad metre, blank 
verse, the heroic couplet, 
and the sonnel. 

Music and Meaning 

In poetry “form” and 
meaning are inseparabh*. 
The true case against 
])ara phrase as an exer- 
cise for children is that 
it is, at best, only a 
version of th(‘ logical 
argument of ih(‘ jxumu, 
though il may be useful 
in revealing to the reader 
the degree of his success 
in following it. Hut the 
meaning of a ])oem is 
iniK'h more than its logi- 
cal argiimenl . ICvc'rybody 
who has felt the com- 
pulsion of ])oelrv knows 
it for true magic wliich 
is, in I he i‘nd, imwplic- 
able. The late Professor 
Harford once asked a 
body of students to ob- 
serve what a dilTerence 
there would have been if 
Shakespeare had written, 
not “Out, out, brief 
candle!” but “Out, out, 
.short candle!” Every 
true’ ])oi’t gives words a 
lujw and tremendous sig- 
nilicaiice and ])ower, so 
that they do not so much 
have a logical meaning 
as start a series of rever- 
berations in our liearts 
and minds which go on 
ringing endU’Ssly. How 
explain Shelley’s two 
lines, built uj) of the 
simplest words — 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight. 
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There is in them a whole world of yearning and 
sadness and lost illusions and lost youth, and so 
much that we can feel but not express. 

The effect of a poem is to produce in the reader 
a mood as well as a thought-sequence; its 
meaning, which may be too profound for the 
average person fully to apprehend (‘‘an appre- 
ciation of Milton is the last reward of consum- 
mated scholarship'") derives from the poet’s 
intuitions, and its music is an integral part of 
it ; we cannot know the meaning unless wc 
hear and feel the music. To say this might be 
misleading if the truth is not emphasized that 
unless poetry is quite positively studied, though 
it be in the most elementary way, it may tend 
to become a set of occasions for emotional 
indulgencies. 

Exercises in poetic study ought to be carried 
out in the spirit of an enlivening, wit-testing 
game. Keep them simple and help the children 
to understand that they are only at the fringe 
of the matter, ^^oreovcr, as you cannot deal 
with the subtler problems of prosody you will 
find your best hunting ground for specimens 
among the lesser poets. 

When a poet uses a device, whether assonance 
or alliteration or onomatopoeia, so that it is 
strikingly evident, he is not writing very good 
verse. 

Alliteration 

Children love searching for examples of alli- 
teration (which is not too fearsome a word for 
them to use if it has been explained) — 

“/ sift the snow in the mountains below 
And the great pines groan aghast ! ” 

**He hangs in shades the orange bright. 

Like golden lamps in a green night,'' 

” Fountain heads and pathless groves 
Places which pale passion loves I ” 

**The full streams feed on flower of rushes. 
Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot.** 

** Sound of woods at sundown stirred, 
Welling water's winsome word, 

Wind in warm wan weather** 


The last example illustrates an employment 
of alliteration to excess, and Shakespeare's 
ridicule of the crude tricks of bombastic versi- 
fiers will be remembered — 

Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade 

He bravely broached his bloody boiling breast. 

A delightful exercise can be provided by 
taking a Shakespeare song and examining the 
alliterative effects. Any one will serve us well 

Freeze, freeze thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot ! 

Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friends remembered not. 

Vowel Musk 

The study of assonance or vowel music is 
difficult and should be dealt with very lightly 
if at all. Much more easily uiKlorst(K)d is — 

Onomatopoeia 

The idea of the sound conveying the sense is 
.attractive, and clnldren enjoy looking for 
examples. (There is no prime necessity for 
giving tlieni the hard name.) The effects arc 
obtained by alliteration and vowel music and 
by the manipulation of the rhythm — 

“/ galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all 
three.'* 

'*The double, double, double beat 

Of the thundering drum." 

”The water lapping on the crag 

And the long ripple washing in the reeds.** 

**The moan of doves in immemorial elms 

And murmuring of innumerable bees." 

‘Vis the grinding of teeth in the jaws of a lion 
That foam as they gnash, 

In the shriek of the axles that loosen, the shock 
Of the poles that crash." 

**And the muttering grew to a grumbling: 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling.** 
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** See the shaking funnels roar, with the Veter al 
the fore, 

And the fenders grind and heave, 

And the derricks clack and grate, as the tackle 
hooks the crate, 

And the fall-rope whines through the sheave.*' 
Rudyard Kii*lin(;. 

"L’Envoi.” horn Barnirk Room Hallath (Motliuon) 

By kind permission oC Mr. R. Kipling, Messrs. A. I*. 
W.itt & Son, and Messrs. Mrthuen & ('o., Ktd. 

Rhymes 

A rhyme is made by tlie repetition of syllables 
having the same vowel sound and the same final 
consonantal sound. If only the vowels are the 
same it is not a true rhyme but assonance - 

'' Ilusli-a-bye baby, on the tree top, 

When the wmd blows the cradle imll rock." 

All good rhymes have the effect of being 
natural — 

Oh, to have a little house ! 

To own the hearth and stool and all I 
The heaped-up sods upon the fire, 

The pile of turf against the wall ! " 

Paoraic Coiai.m. 

‘*An Old Woman of tho Ro.uls,” liom t*orw<^ 
(Mat millan). 

**IIow doth the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail. 

And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every golden scale ! " 

* *A nd that aged Hohden answered : "T ai n 7 for me 
to interfere, 

But Fve knoim that hit o* meadow now for five and 
fifty year. 

Have it jest as you’ve a mind to, but Vve proved it 
time on time. 

If you want to change her nature yon have got to 
give her lime !* " 

Rudyard Kipling. 

“The Land,” from A Diversity of Creatures (Mac- 
millrtn). By kind pcTmis.sion of Mr. K. Kipling, Messrs. 
A. P. Watt & Son, and Messrs. Macmillan A* C'o., I-td. 
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Rhyme may occur within the line — 

‘‘77/6’ sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
A fid his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead." 

Single rhymes are sometimes called masculine 
and double rhymes feminine — 

"Hast thou seen but a white lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it ? 

Hast thou marked the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smirched it ? 

Hast thou felt the fur of the beaver 
Or swan's doivn ever ? " 

Rhymes of more than two syllables (poly- 
syllabic) ar(‘ ii.siially employed for burlesciue or 
comic efiVcls, though very occasionally a poet 
may turn them to a Ihicr purjiose — 

"Alas, alas for Ihmelin : 

Then came into many a burgher's pate 
A text which says that heaven's gale 
Opes to the rich at an easy rate 
As the needle's eye takes a camel in ! " 

R. Pkowning. 

“VV/r Ru'd Riper." 

" I'm the very model of a modern Major-General, 
Vve information vegetable, animal and mineral, 

I know' the Kings of England and / quote the fights 
historical 

From Marathon to Waterloo, in ordit iukgoricul." 

\V. S. (ilI.HKKT. 

tUralcs of Rtnzmue (M.icmill.in) 

Pictures in Poetry 

If wc lake the following lines — 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands captor on the misty mountain tops 

any child of average perception will see the 
beauty and force of the first image. In the 
second we have the central picture of “day" 
standing on the mountain top ‘‘jocund" and 
a-tiptoe. The first idea is simple, the second is 
difficult; and in dealing with metaphors and 
similes sometimes the teacher will be content 
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to cducc the recognition of a picture and to 
leave it without further treatment. 

Mr. Greening Lamborn in liis Rudiments of 
Criticism discusses with point and enthusiasm 
the sequence of ideas, progressively deeper in 
suggestion, that a careful study of the images 
in a poem like J^lake’s “Little iMack Boy” will 
unfold, but it is mucli to be doubted if children, 
even with aid, can recognize even half of 
what is implicit for the 
trained reader. We can be 
well content if children dis- 
cern the more obvious sig- 
nificances and associations 
of images encountered in 
their reading. Good 
teachers of literature some- 
times prepare a “set*' of 
metaphors and similes 
ranging in difficulty, but 
this is seriously to incur 
the danger of making tlui 
exercise an artificial 
‘ ‘grammat ical ’ ’ one, where- 
as what is important above 
everything else is to enable 
the children to understand 
that it is only by picture 
language tliat the poet can 
make us see and feel with 
him: and that picture 
language is the most com- 
pressed, forceful kind of 
writing, calling for the 
greatest skill or even genius in its use. It is in liis 
images that the creative gift of the poet is largely 
revealed. We have all seen a cat crouched at a 
tea-table waiting hjr a saucer of milk. We have 
noticed her fixed expectancy, as she waits until 
the chatter at the tea-table subsidesand someone 
has time to attend to her. She drinks lier milk 
with greedy relish and then drifts away to 
s(jme comfortable spot where she can curl up 
peacefully. We tliink we know all there is to 
know about what she does. But read Harold 
Monro's poem “Milk for the C^at” and observe 
how, by a series of images, lie stimulates our 
imagination until we understand the cat as 
never before, as, without the poet, we never 
could — 


The children eat and wriggle and laugh ; 

The two old ladies stroke their silk : 

But the cat is grown small and thin with desire 
'Transformed to a creeping lust for milk. 

The white saucer like some full moon descends 
At last from the clouds of the table above ; 

She sighs and dreams and thrills and glows, 
Transfigured with love. 

A long dim ecstasy holds her life ; 

Her world is an infinite shapeless white, 

Till her tongue has curled the lust holy drop, 
Then she sinks back into the night. 

liy courtesy of Mrs. Ifarolil Monro ami Tlie I^octiy 
Hooksho]), 

A (piick-witted child can catch, within limits, 
the trick of the simile suflicient for its own crude 
uses; but the metaphor is the expression of ihe 
true creative imjnilse. 

Learning by Heart 

If children do not want to learn ])oetry by 
heart there is something wrong with the tc'acher’s 
methods. If children are interested they will 
learn by heart mucli more easily than is com- 
monly realized. As a result of le.sts carried out 
over a number of years it has beiMi found that an 
ordinary class of children aged ir-iz, for whom 
half .in hour a week is appointed in the time- 
table for all forms of poetry study, can learn an 
.average of over 250 lines of poetry ai)iece during 
a year, and many of the children will U‘arn more. 
Most of this memorizing will necessarily be done 
in free moments. By the time a child reaches 
the Senior School he ought to h.ive overcome the 
initial difficultiiis of learning by heart and be 
aware, if dimly, whether he learns most easily 
by having the verse spoken or by seeing it, or 
if he needs both to hear and see it. The old 
idea th.it the learning of poetry by heart is good 
for the general memory is, of course, exploded. 
The practice of memorizing j)Octry helps us 
only to memorize more poetry; but that is 
enough. There is no .adult who docs not cherish 
the passages of verse he learned in his youth 
and wish there were more of them. In limes of 
])airj or unrest, remembered verse often provides 
a talisman to calm the spirit and give strength. 
Boys and girls who learn their verses want 
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(wlictlicT tliey admit it or nol) an auclicna*. 
Nothing is a belter stimulus to memorize than 
the arrangement of some tiny verse-speaking 
entertainments to whicli every one contributes. 
In a scliool where the House system operates 
it is pleasant to set within tlie class House 
representatives to comj)ele one agriinst tlie other. 
The poems slioiild be of two kinds, tliose chosen 
by the teacher to be learned by everybody and 
pieces chosen individually. With regard to the 
latter, marks of commendation (if there are 
marks) should be awarded for choke of poem. 

It is desirable that there should be a basis of 
poems chosen by the teacher. The juvenile 
taste is unsure, and it is essential that the class 
beconui acquainted with a certain number of 
poems of unquestionable merit. In making 
1h('ir own selection tlie children can then be left 
to rove unhindered among whatever books of 
vi'ise are accessible. Not less than 120-150 
lines of verse chosc'ii by the teacher should lx* 
inc*morized by the class during the year. 

It has already be(‘n suggested that there ought 
to be some humorous verse. An anthology is all 
the better for containing “'Phe Jackdaw of 
Kheims" or Gilbert’s "Nightmare.” The 
humour of children is perplexing, and a hi 
subject for a more exact and broader inquiry 
than an\' one has yet attempted. A grown-up 
will chuckle over something that leaves a child 
bored and bewildcre'd. Do not bo surprised if 
some or even most of your class do not lind 
Mdward bear's "Nonsense* Verse*/’ funny. Many 
ehidren have to eleveleip a sense of huineiur. 
(jive; them a chance to de) se>, and incidenlallv 
le*ae;h them the difference betwce’ii the comic 
which is in good taste, and the sei-e'alled comic 
tliat is distasteful. You will not despise buf- 
fooiK'rv : but you will have nothing te) do with 
vulgarity. 

No anthology printed will nv shemld quite 
satisfy you. 1'here is always seane peiem yeni 
want te) include, some you would rather omit. 
That is to the ge)e)d. Every poetry-lover has 
his own secret antliole)gy te) which he is ce)n- 
stantly adding. Every child when he leaves 
school should have his anthology, poems held 
ill the brain and felt aleing the blood, to which 
he will aeld as he; ge)es on, building gradually a 
hoanl fe)r his delight and sustenance. 


The (|uestion of " we)rel-j)erfection ” is often 
raised, and older ti‘aehe*rs reminel us that the 
ir..si.stcnce on "word perfevi ” renderings tex)k the 
heart out of ])ex*lry and the* children in former 
times. If the pleasure of the audience s(*rves 
as a lest there is lU) elanger. .'\ child will unele*r- 
stand that he is to speak a poem as clearly and 
finely as he can, anel in a "ee)mpetition ” neite 
she)uld be made* e)nly e)f any grieveius tampering 
with the; text. The children themselves will 
insist on a high staiulard of verbal exactness if 
it is not given prominence by the teacher. 

How should the T20 150 lines be made up? 
Chielly of lyrics and short poems, with some 
extracts from narrative or long poems and from 
Shakespi'are scenes, 'riu* excerpts should gener- 
ally not exceed twenty lines each, the length to 
be determined by the* dilticulty. For instance, 
"Hiawatha" can be memorized very easily; 
"The Armada" is comparatively dillicult. 

It is important that a child should be obliged 
to "ki‘ep uy)" th(* majorilv of the poems learned 
in a previous year. To ask tin; members of a 
top class, aged 13, to tell you what poems they 
know is often to have a devastating revelation of 
the ])ow(‘r of tin* young mind to forget unless 
stimulated to remember. Tin* d(‘vices adopted 
will vary from teacher to ti’acher and with 
dilferent classes, but it is a good plan at the 
beginning of the school year to asceiiain which 
poems w(*r(* learn(*d during the preceding year, 
make a record anil let the cla.ss know that it is 
there to bi* used. Then an occasional oppor- 
tunity should be given for quiet revirfon and the 
House method employed when the t(*sts are 
made. If at the time a knowledge of t(*.\ts only 
is required the children will be glad to i*xamine 
one another. 

The great i)oint is that each child knows a 
record is kej)t of his rej)erl(u v, which must be 
maintained undiminished. 

Children's Anthologies 

Every child should make and keep an antho- 
logy consisting of all the poems he has learned 
by heart, poems he specially admires and 
intends to learn by heart, and other poems that 
have captured him. An ideal anthology is a 
book, made and bound by the boy himself, into 
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which he lias beautifully written or printed (if 
letterpress printing is a school craft) poems 
learned during his three years in the Senior 
School so that he prizes it, and, on leaving, 
takes it with him as a precious possession. 
There are many such anthologies in existence 
and they are a joy to their possessors and to 
any one privileged to examine them. 

Should these anthologies be illustrated? 
This is a question not easily to be resolved, but 
certainly it is best for the anthologist not to 
attempt to draw his own illustrations. On the 
other hand, it will give him great .satisfaction 
to paste into the “Book Beautiful” little 
pictures that please and arc appropriate, and 
to design borders and settings for them. Th(' 
ordinary boy or girl sees all too few pictures ; but 
good picture post cards — reproductions of old 
and modern masters — can be bought cheaply 
(those of the Jiritisli Museum, National (iallcry, 
Tate Gallery, and South Kensington Museum 
are notable), and there arc often good rejiroduc- 
tions in magazines. The child will choose the 
best of the pictures that come his way, to consort 
with the best of the poems that come his way, 
and thereby will cultivate taste and judgment. 
His “Book Beautiful” will be his anthology and 
his private Collection, and in time you will be 
able to trace in it a Progress of Poesy and a 
Progress of .Art. 

Verse-making 

The teaching of verse composition is .still in 
an experimental stage, and it is impo.ssible to 
dogmatize on its value as a regular .school 
exercise. The transplantation of Perse School 
methods is not always fruitful. It is not a 
(luestion of encouraging native talent for verse- 
making: that goes without saying. But will 
the average scholar benefit from its practice? 

An analogy exists with making of verse in 
Latin and Greek. For the weaker pupils the 
benefits were the direct training in classical 
scansion, and an extension of vocabulary; at 
worst it was a kind of jig-saw puzzle. For the 
best it had the value of an exercise in a fine art. 

On the whole verse composition is good, 
provided it — 

(a) Takes its place honestly in the school 


curriculum, and does not degenerate into a 
piece of showmanship— something exhilarating 
at first because it is rather unusual and a little 
fantastic; and 

(h) Is taught with all the care given to a 
normal school .subject, the teacher not count- 
ing on inspiration in this exercise any more than 
he would in prose compo.sition. 

Verse writing is always a harmless, and some- 
times a delightful pastime, and though a poet 
was never yet made, a wise teacher could help 
him to learn his craft more easily. It is the best 
way of learning prosody and it affords excellent 
training in word-order and word-values. 

In dealing with it we arc concerned with a 
craft-exercise based on imitation, 'fhe first 
necessity is to strengthen the sense of rhythm. 
Begin by emphasizing the beats in jxicins with 
strongly marked tunes -- 

Nomimy, to Nonmay 
To Normeuy ovey the facm ; 
ihe Kiuf^'s daughter (V Nonvwav 
. -Tis thou muat brin^^ her hamc." 

**Cals curl their lath and catch no more 
The churchyard's squeaking mouse, 

But waiting for the open door 
They hurry in the house." 

**Lock the door, Lariston, 

Lion of Liddesdale" 

It is a good plan to work as a (•c)inmunity in 
writing sentences in various kinds of rhythm, on 
lively and amusing topics. Keep the class at it 
until they are infected with the fun and s])irit 
of the thing and eager to attempt .something in 
stanza fonn, .and with rhymes. Rhymes have an 
unfailing fascination. Study the ballads and 
other poems written in simile quatrains. Then 
provide them with a couple of “lines” as a 
take-off and let them plunge in. The more 
humour and grotesqueness get into the verses 
the better, and a good “ opening” should usually 
suggest exciting or comic or extravagant pos- 
*sibilitics. Introduce the class to Hilaire Belloc's 
Biography for Beginners — if they have any 
spirit in them they'll soon know most of it by 
heart — and while the bolder people are contriv- 
ing their individual efforts continue with the 
rest as a community engaged on a common 
problem. The following arc a few “verse 
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openings." Each teacher needs to build up his 
own list of openings in the light of the class's 
activities. 

“ Who's for a Song} ” 

said Tom Merry, 

” Vm for a song," 

The anchor is weighed, our sails are set. 

We're off for the Spanish Main, 

Sadie was a 'good* girl 

Who had a scapegrace brother. 

Have yon heard the tale of the brig McPhail 
And her Skipper Tam McFadden} 

The dismallest fellow in Gingerpot Town 
lEtf.s lAnkety Lankeiy Loo, 

.1 fishy left eye and a sly, crooked grin 
Had the miner, Biingn Dick, 

Ilis Ma was prim, his Pa precise. 

But Jim was a holy terror. 

The cornnion 1roul)les are irregularity in line 
length and false rhymes. The former is the more 
serious and can be got over by an insistence on 
adherence to a strict stanza form, usually of the 
(piatrain typ(\ Above all things insist on 
honesty, Wliat tlie writer has to do is express 
from a personal point of view his recollections 
of things seen or heard or read about. The 
more truly personal arc liis observations the 
better they will be. He does not describe things 
as they are, but as they have taken form in 
his memory and imagination — "emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity." Hence the fact that it is 
only in the process of creation that he is aware 
how his theme is going to develop. He starts 
with an initial idea, a germ, a nucleus, and gives 
it a chance to grow in his mind. Violent verbal 
struggles will not help him. The initial impetus 
comes most easily when the mind is released 
and the relaxation will be achieved if the child 
approaches verse-making as a game which has 
strict rules. If he knows what he is after, and is 
not afraid of writing nonsense, he will enjoy 
himself and learn much, even if the results are 
not always what the teacher is looking for. 

And of course there will be writing of paroilies. 
The only rule about parodies (for children, that 


is) is that they should adhere strictly to the form 
of the original and contain some humour. A 
little mild scurrility also won’t hurt anyone. 

The Speaking of Verse 

A set of notes on the teaching of poetry can- 
not be complete unless they include some 
mention of the art of speaking verse by children, 
but it can be dealt with only briefly here. 

Solo Spkaking 

Good verse speaking gives us an impression of 
simplicity, directness, and spontancitjL Children 
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differ very widely in tlieir power to speak verse 
aloud. Some have a rare sift for it, others seem 
to find the preliminary difficulties almost in- 
superable, but the majority of the children in a 
class can learn to give a clear, straightforward 
rendering of a poem, avoiding unreal stresses 
and recognizing the line as the unit of rhythmi- 
cal si^eech. From their earliest days children 
should be taught to realize the difference between 
the treatment of a dramatic passage, i.e. play- 
acting, whore the personality of the actor is 
evident in the interpretation and physical 
gesture is both necessary and effective, and the 
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speaking of verso, when the aim of llie sj)eaker 
sliould be to allow the poetry to come through 
to the audience unimpeded. 

Choral Speaking 

The two facts to be noted at the outset about 
choral speaking are that it is not the old-time 
unison speaking, and that it is still in an ex- 
perimental stage. If treated rightly it is a 
valuable exercise for these reasons — 

1. Children who are self-conscious, or for 
whatever reason are onl\' poor ])crformers by 
themselves, learn to listen and to speak and 
accpiire confidence and power of expressifm. 

2. Tlirough it children learn to understand in 
a deej)cr way wliat is meant by pitch, vowel 
value, rhythm, and so forth. 

3. It helps considerably in the cultivation of 
an ear for the finer shades of good speech. 

4. The use of sound c(HUrasts and <jf opjxised 
bodies of dark and light voices can only be 
learned through choral .speaking. 

5. Admirable training is afforded in timing 
and tuning. 


Choice of Poems for Choral Speaking 

The choice of poems for choral speaking is still 
a matter for experiment and discussion, but 
there are certain accepted principles — 

T. Personal and introspective ])oems .should 
never be used. 

2. The poems chosen should Ix' large and 
strong enough to sustain choral treatment, and 
the theme and mood of the poem should be such 
that it is rcasonabh* for a number of people to 
speak it. 

There is a wide range of treatment possible* 
in choral speaking, and it lies purely at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher to decide whether the 
poem can be interpreted best by treating it, for 
exam])le. as a .solo with refrain or imtiphonally. 
If the choral speaking of viTsc can do all tha< 
some of its more ardent advocates claim it will 
provide us in time with a new artistic medium. 
It is true that some choral speaking we havt* 
heard has been a revelation ; on the other hand, 
a great deal has bei'ii clisajipointing or even dis- 
tressing. . The schools have a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to discover what its poteni ialitics may l)e. 


PLAYS AND play-acting 


.‘Ml that ShakeN))f.nn savs ot the King, yonder slip 
of a boy that reads in a corner feeK to be true of ' 
himself. — I'lMERSO.N. 

The case for drama in the .schools does not 
need to be re-stated lierc. TIk* only dubiety 
relates to the degree to wliich the dramatic 
method can be applied properly and usefully 
to the teacliing of literature ; and that is still a 
matter fi^r friendly controv(*rsy to be resolved 
by tbe individual teaelier. Certainly some 
teachers liavo obtained remarkable; successes 
with it, and it is equally true that we liavc a 
great deal to learn about tlie range and intensity 
of its pow'cr to enable young people to achieve 
self-liberation and to train them in good speech, 
body poise, easy address. Young i)eoplc of all 
ages love play-acting, and what can be accom- 
plished in drama during the Senior School course 
will be largely determined by the interest and 
skill of the teacher. Even considerations of 
time-table become subsidiary, for where there 
is enthusiasm it often insists on making oppor- 


tunities outside normal .school Imins; and 
indeed one of the most valuable results of a 
class enjoyment of dramatics is the cn'ation of 
a company working in keen good felh wshi]), each 
member doing as well as he can llu; lask 
cillotted to him and co-operating with everyoiu; 
else unselfishly and lojTilly. 

At the .same time, the question of the literary 
quality of the pieces to lx* .studied and acted 
deserves close thought. It is not unusual to 
find much liard work being devoted to plays 
(intended generally ffir some public performance) 
which exhibit poor characterization and .shoddy 
dialogue; at the other limit is the teacher (not 
a figment) who wanted to include Ben Jonson's 
. ‘'Every Man in his Humour/* to .say nothing of 
a Beaumont and Eletclicr play, in a syllabus for 
‘twclve-3'ear-old boys. It will be accept c;d that 
any play chosen for study in school should have 
literary merit and be capable of performance 
by the pupils in cither cla.ssroom or school hall. 
What may be taken for pure fun and in high 
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spirits, whether in the way of nigger minstrelsy 
(jr burles(iue, is outside llie orbit of this volume. 

What material, then, is available? What 
place will Shakespeare occupy in our scheme? 

Shaliespeare in School 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has more than once stated 
I hat he is exceedingly anxious that his plays 
shall not become instruments of torture as 
Shakespeare’s are in the schools, and his belief 
that Shakespeare is so taken that pupils urc. 
reduced to the extremities of boredom and 
loathing seems to be shared by a number of 
writers. Wli.at is not realiz(‘d l)y the middle- 
aged public is that the iiK'thod of “teaching” 
Shakespeare has been completely changed, and 
that any good school will nweal a class enjoying 
Shakes|)eare as one of their greatest and happi 
(‘sl experienc(‘S. An audience at the “Old Vic,” 
or wherever vUc Shakespeare is played with 
zest and understanding, is largely composed of 
young men and women who learned at school 
to love him. 

Are children aged tt ready for Shakes[)ean' ? 

Some teachers employ Lamb’s I'ales from 
Shakespeare or Ouiller-Couch’s Historical Tales 
from Shakespeare as an introduction, but 
experience suggests the pri’scription of a few 
of the well-known scenes from the comedies and 
historical plays. Many tc'achers consider th.it 
children find the J.amb’s Tales at least as 
“dilhcult” as Sliakespearc himself; and in any 
iwiait they are not drama, and it is Shakespeare 
the dramatist whom we want t(^ know. 

We lake up thi; study of Shakespeare as 
substance tt)r acting. Tt mav l)e that we shall 
be both actors and audience; that our stage 
will be the cleared end of a classroom, our 
costume whatever ingenuity can contrive out of 
stray garments; our sc(*nery exist only in the 
mind’s eye : nevertheless we shall be engaged 
on the essential problems of dramatic produc- 
tion. We shall consider the text as closely as 
we arc able the bidter to interpret the char- 
acters; we shall leap over difticiilties of phrase, 
allusion, and thought that are beyond us; we 
shall handle the text as a juodiicer the script of 
a modem play, making cuts and re-arrang('mcnts 
to suit our purpose. Words that arc interesting 


as well as strange we shall like for their very 
oddness and try to understand ; others that are 
merely perplexing we shall spend little time on. 
Wc shall know that we can best do reverence to 
Shakespeare by treating him with a gay freedom. 
We shall strive to eliminate whatever impedes 
for us the pace of 
the Shakespearian 
action, blurs its col- 
<)ur or diminishes its 
vitality. 

A school perform- 
ance of Shakespean* 
should, before every- 
thing else, suggi‘st 
frc'shiK'ss and spon- 
taneity. Now it is 
a commonplace on 
th(i stagci tliat lh(‘si‘ 

(pialities an; the jm*o- 
duct of the art which 
conceals art ; and for 
us it is the teacher’s 
art or t(*chni(|ue 
which is involved. 

'Hie diHiculties an* 
very considerable: to 
ensure that a class 
of 40 or 1 nore cl 1 ild ren , 
varying in ri'spon- 
siveness and under- 
standing no less than 
in power to read, 
speak, stand, learn 
by heart, each shall 
be given a chance to 
make a contribution ''Oar costume whatever 
toacommunityeffort ingenuity can contrive" 
and thereby win an 

opportunity for self-expression and growth. 
But the r(‘wards an^ very gri'at and we know 
that they can be secured. 

I . Readitig by the Teacher 

'Hie first reading, whether of selected scenes 
or of a play, should be by the teacher. He is the 
most skilful reader in the class, it is very im- 
portant that the first reading in particular 
should not be halting or lame, and he will wish 
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to give the class in outline, as vividly as possible, 
the story of the play and some conception of the 
chief characters. The teacher who has some 
dramatic gift has a great advantage, but any 
teacher can give a satisfactory rendering who 
will take the trouble to read the play carefully 
in advance, noticing which parts or speeches 
are of major importance and to be emphasized, 
and practising some changes of voice and 
intonation sufficient to indicate the different 
characters who are speaking. If he is able to 
see a performance of the play by a good company 
.so much the better. He must learn to overcome 
the self-consciousness which attacks even an 
experienced teacher, and above all else he must 
never choose a play which he himself does not 
enjoy, for the class will soon be aware of his 
distaste and reflect it. 

2. Study in Groups 

Following the teacher’s reading there should 
bo a class discussion designed to bring home the 
essentials of the story and of the characteriza- 
tion, and then the class should be divided into 
three or four groups in the manner already 
suggested when dealing with literary texts of the 
middle range. The division should be made so 
that each group has a boy or girl, possessing 
ability, initiative, and sense of responsibility, to 
act as a leader. According to the age and 
capacity of the class each group will tlicn be 
given a scene or scenes to study with a view to 
acting later. 

Each group will prepare the same scene in- 
dependently. Parts will be allotted either by 
the teacher or the leader, according to the 
experience of the group, with the clear under- 
standing that alterations in the cast will be 
made if an actor is not adequate for the part or 
if unexpected talent is revealed. The teacher 
will, of course, pass from one group to another 
making suggestions for the better interpretation 
of the text and towards the solution of problems, 
stimulating and encouraging and avoiding any 
appearance of setting a test. 

As soon as the preparation is deemed com- 
plete each group will act the scene before the 
rest of the class, who will take up the role, not 
only of audience, but of critical though amiable 


rivals. The differences in interpretation can be 
amazing, and it will be for each group to defend 
its own. Justification will have to be found for 
tliis or that conception of a character, or this or 
that “piece of business," the stage-managing 
of exit and entrances, or the emphasis thrown 
on a particular passage ; and a group vindicates 
itself only by reference to the text. One of the 
significant facts about acting Shakespeare is 
that the text gives all the stage directions as 
well as all the clues for the understanding of 
character. 

So the play, or the chosen portion of it, is 
studied and interpreted scene by scene until it 
achieves unity. The pupils will then be anxious 
to give a full presentation, for which all the 
groups combine, and then the resources of the 
“property man" and the stage-carpenter will 
be tested and a little grease-paint and crep(‘-hair 
add to the accumulating thrills of production. 

Some advantages of this method of group 
study are — 

1. The children arc their own critics and arc 
quick to learn from one another. One of the 
things they soon discover is the need for 
audibility, and a group will deal ruthlessly with 
one of their number who will not speak out or 
mumbles his lines. 

2. They memorize their lines quickly and 
appreciatively. The brightest boys will learn, 
not only their own parts, but those of their 
colleagues, and the dullest will be quickened to 
a surprising effort. 

3. They come more quickly to some under- 
standing of "character," and of the complexities 
of personality. A child who has played the 
part of Brutus or Malvolio has enriched his 
experience and enlarged his outlook on men and 
affairs. 

4. They achieve an intensive study of pas- 
sages of great literature without weariness or the 
sense of fulfilling a task. 

5. They discover that in Shakespeare (and, 
they will be prepared to believe, in other great 
dramatists) is story, excitement, fun, and the 
magic of poetry ; and that to act him is to give 
oneself a pleasure so great that at times it seems 
nothing could better it. 

6. Every child in the class takes a .share, and, 
not least, the rather inarticulate shock-headed 
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fellow who has a gifted way with a hammer and 
a nail and who, starting by being simply a very 
willing furniture-remover, becomes an authority 
on exit, entrances, and the improvisation of 
scenery. 

3 . Choke of Plays 

It has already been suggested that the choice 
of plays should follow the teacher's preferences. 
Nevertheless he should have a care lest he 
allows his own mature experience to mislead 
him into giving his pupils a play for which they 
are not ready. We ought to give to our ]>upils 
only those plays a child’s conception of which 
can broaden and deepen naturally with his 
growth. To take "Macbeth” and “Lear” with 
adolescents (it has been done) means that if, in 
after years, they come to either play, they must 
discard early notions and valuations, and they 
will find themselves hampered and distressed. 
“Macbeth” for the child is a violent, turgid, in- 
comprehensible melodrama containing speeches 
suitable for extravagant spouting; its pro- 
fundities, subtleties, deepest terrors and illum- 
inations can mean nothing to him. In contrast 
is “The Tempest.” A child' accepts it as a 
fairy tale, and his conception can develop 
easily and without break into an adult’s view of 
it as a noble and perplexing symbolism. 

Moreover, there are three years only for our 
course: let us keep to the plays about which 
we have no diiubt. Experience would guide us to 
the following — 

“ The Merchant of Venice.” 

“ Twelfth Night.” 

“As You Like It.” 

“ The Tempest.” 

“ Julius Caesar.” 

“Henry V.” 

“Richard II.” 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Ill addition there are suitable scenes in “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” “Henry IV,” Part 1, 
“Richard III,” and “ Coriolanus ” ; but any 
such list provides matter for disputation, and a 
teacher who has experimented will have spoil 
to flourish in the eyes of the unbeliever. 


Plays other than Shakespearian 


In regard to the growing demand for ap})ro- 
priate plays other than Shakespearian some 
opinions arc offered. 



All that Shakespeare says of a king, yonder 
slip of a hoy . . . feels io he true of himself* 
Costume about 18O8 
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{a) No pre-Shakespearian or Elizabethan 
play can be taken as a wIkjIc, but for a school 
which has a dramatic tradition there is a wonder- 
ful field for adventure with scenes carefully 
chosen from the Morality Plays, '‘A Shoe- 
maker's Holiday" and "The Kiiif'ht of the 
Burning Pestle.” But the teacher has to be 
judicious with 'cuts.* 

(b) It is very much to be doubted if cither 
Goldsmith’s or Sheridan’s comedies are appro- 
priate for a Senior School; for they call for 
sophisticated treatment, and, from our ])oint of 
view, lack pace and heartiness. However, 
Sheridan’s "St. Patrick’s Day*’ makes a good 
half-hour’s end of term entertainment if your 
class have some skill. 

(c) Modern pla\'s are desirable because they 
offcT no serious difficulties with language and 
reflect the idiom and mood of our own time. 
But the majority of the modern pl.iys that can 
be considered for adolescents are either of poor 
quality, examples of "writing down" often by 
people with little ability as plaj"\sTights, or else 
their themes make them unsuitable. Of .several 
collections of one-act plays for schools most 

THE BIBLE AS 

I daresay, after all, that the host way is not to 
bother a br)y too early and overmuch with history; 
that the best way is to lot him run at first through 
the Scriptures even as he might through the *' Arabian 
Nights”: to lot him take the books as they come, 
merely indicating, for instance, that Job is a groat 
poem, the Psalms great lyrics, the story of Ruth a 
lovely idyll, the Song of Songs the perfection of an 
Kastorn love-poem. . . . There he will fool the whole 
splendid barbaric story for himself : the flocks of 
Abraham and Laban; the trek of Jacob's .sons to 
Egypt for corn : tlie figures of Rebekah at the w'ell, 
Ruth at the gleaning, and Rispah beneath the gibbet : 
Sisera bowing in weariness : Saul — great Saul — by 
the tent-prop with the jewels in his turban : 

'All its lordly male -sapphires, and rubies courageous 
at heart ’ ... Or read of Solomon and his ships and 
his builders, and see his Temple growing (as Heber 
put it) like a tall palm, with no .sound of hammers. 

. . . Let a youngster roarl this, I say, just as it is written ; 
an.l how the true East- sound, scent, form, colour 
pours into the narrative ! — cymbals and trumpets, 
leagues of sand, caravans trailing through the heat, 
priest and s»)ldiery and kings going up between them 
to the altar; blood at the foot of the steps, blood ^ 
everywhere, smell of blood, mingled with spices, 
sandal-w'ood, dung of camels ! 

- : "On Heading the Bible.” 

from The Art of Reading (Cambridge University 
Press, 3s. 6d.). By courtesy of the publishers. 


are intended for the upper forms of secondary 
schools. The following is a li.st of tried plays 
and collections for our purpe^se, though it will 
be understood that the mention of a collection 
does not signify that all the plays included in 
it are regarded as suitable — 

Children s Plays of Citizen House: Ellen A. Hope. (I )ent 

2S. 6d.) 

Ballads for A cling: V. B. Lawton. (Sheldon Press, 

2S. bd.) 

Four Plays for Children: Beatrice Major. (Blackwell, 
2s. 6d.) 

Pattern Plays: JC. C. Oakden and Mary .Shirt. (Nelson, 
IS. Cxi.) 

Peter the Pied Piper: Herman Ould. (O.U.P., .pi.) 
Junior Form Room I Hays: ICvelyn Smith. (Dent , i s. 41! ) 
F.arlier English Drama: !•'. j. lickner. (Nelson, is. gd.) 
Eight Modern IHavs: Hampden. (Nelsiin, is. od ) 

The Curtain Rises: |. Compton. (Methuen, 1^.) 

Four Plays for Children : JCthel Sidgwkk. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 2s. (xl ) 

fntermediatc Form Room Plays: Jwelyn Smith. (I)eiit, 

IS. 4d.) 

To complete such a list is to realize how wel- 
come would be a number of new plays inter- 
mediate in difficulty between the drainalizations 
of b<allads and, say, Drinkwaler’s "Abraham 
Lincoln^” and the work of playwrixlits who 
really understand children and their own art. 

LITERATURE 

Regarded strictly as literature tlu; Bible is a 
priceless heritage, and our people lost something 
of great value when the custom of reading the 
Bible in the home declined. Rt'cogni/ing this 
fact, teachers arc anxious to enable the children 
to discewer it in the schools as an incxJiaustible 
store of great stories and noble poetry as well as 
a guide to the good life, and no literature syllabus 
can be regarded as complete that docs not pro- 
vide accordingly. The teacher of English Litera- 
ture will, of course, arrange his scheme and time- 
table for Jfible Heading and study after close 
consultation with the teacher of Scripture. 

Seiiior School pupils have not a sufficient 
experience of great literature to enable them to 
understand how deeply the Bible has coloured 
the thought and speech of the English speaking 
race and influenced our greatest writers. But 
most literature lessons will provide .some phrase 
which has a Biblical .source, and to discover that 
many of our every-day, homely locutions have 
their roots in the Bible can be a revelation of the 
way language lives and grows. 
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Because the Bible, through a miracle of trans- 
lation, has received unity, we need to remind 
ourselves that it is made up of many books 
containing stories, poems, and collections of 
proverbs, the writing of which w(^ are assured 
must have taken more than 1,000 years. It 
gives us pictures of great men and great peoples 
which have had abundant power to guide 
individuals or nations in times of distress or 
change. 

The Stories in the Bible 

'riic stories in tlie Bible, like all the great 
primitive .stork's, are told with nuignificent 
simplicity and directne.ss and in language which 
exhibits very wide re.sources. Many of them 
group into story-cycles which often describe the 
life and exploits of a national Ikto, such as 
Joseph, whose story is very popular with chil- 
dren partly becau.se it has so many colourful 
and exciting elements in it and partly because* 
the characters arc so boldly drawn. Kv('ry 
ambitious child finds his pulse throb faster to 
the tale of Jo.seph\s rise to power in Egyp)t, and 
the ending — the great man, unrecognized by 
the brothers who had injured him, meeting and 
forgiving tln'in is dramatically as well as 
ethically satisfying. 

Anotlier story-cycle of great interest centres 
round Samson, the giant who appears in various 
guises in all folk-literatures. He differs from the 
boastful, weak-natnred giants of the fairy talcs 
in being a national liberator who led his people 
against their oppressors, the Philistines. We 
remember clearly the things he does which show 
his mighty physical strength : how he bn‘aks 
cords like burnt flax, slays a thousand men with 
the jaw-bone of an ass, carries away a beam 
to which his hair is tied as if it were a match. 
He is blinded and led, helpless, by a boy to the 
feast of the Philistines, who will make him their 
.sport. He stands alone and miserable but sud- 
denly realizes that his strength has returned. 
He brings down the pillars and dies with his 
enemies. 

The teacher will naturally refer to Milton's 

Samson Agonistes,” whose hero is a subliiner 
Samson through whom speaks the poet himself, 
blind and fallen on evil days. 


From the cycle of Elisha stories we can take 
the charming one of Naaman. WV have the 
picture of the mighty “Cap)tain of the Hosts of 
the King of Syria” who is a leper (for whose 
suffering we arc won to a keener sympathy by 
the pity of the little slave girl), visiting the 
j)rophet in the hopes of a cun*, indignant at the 
message he receives, prevailed upon by his 
servants to carry out the prophet's instructions ; 
his cleansing so that his fle.sh becomes like unto 
the flesh of a little child ; his submission to the 
God of Israel, and tinally his retpiest to h'lisha 



to be allowed to go with the King to worshij) 
in the House of Kiininon on offu ial occa.sioiis. 

The .story of Ruth has an im])(*rishable appeal, 
and its loveline.ss is apparent to any class of 
normal children. Hie characterization is mas- 
terly -Naomi, Ruth, and Boaz stand out 
clearly and iinforg('ltably for us — and the 
writing has an even dignity and beauty. 

‘‘And Ruth .said Intreat me not to leave thee 
or to return from following after thee: for 
whither thou goest, I will go, and where thou 
lodge.st I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my Gocl. 

“Where thou die.st will 1 die, and there will 
I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if ought but death part thee and me.” 
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And wc may quote the speech of Boaz to 
Ruth — 

“TIic Lord recompense thy work and a full 
reward be given thee of the Lord God of Israel, 
under whose wings thou art come to trust/* 

All the scenes of this idyll take place in the 
open air and have a pastoral simplicity. Our 
imagination is quickened by them, and the 
teacher and class may pleasantly endeavour 
together to express their conception of the char- 
acters and the details of the story by dramatiza- 
tion, on the lines of a mystery play. 

Of a different sort is the book of Esther, whore 
the .setting is an Eastern Court and the atmo- 
sphere heavy with intrigues and passions. There 
are gorgeous colourings — 

The King made a feast iiiitu all tlie people that 
were present in Shushan the palace, both unto great 
and small, seven days in the court of the garden of 
the King’s palace ; where were white, green and blue 
hangings, fastened w'ith cords of fine linen and 
purple to silver rings and pillars of marble; the beds 
were of gold and silver, upon a pavement of red, and 
blue, and white, and black marble. 

The story is intcii.soly dramatic, and the 
characterization is superb. Unforgettable are 
Ahasuerus, the architype of Eastern tjTants, 
Mordecai the patriot, Haman, fiercely self-seek- 
ing and vindictive, and, greatest of all, tlie 
noble, courageous, clear-sighted Esther who saves 
her people and destroys Ilamaii wlio would 
have destroyed them. 

In drafting a syllabus account will be taken 
of the previous knowledge of the cliildren, wliich 
will probably include accounts of the Garden 
of Eden, the Flood, Moses, the Sojourn in the 
Wilderness, tlie Fall of Jericlio, and the young 
Samuel. Some place ought if possible to be 
found for the story of Tobit from the Apocrypha, 
which has perennial freshness and humour (a novel 
and a play have recently been ba.sed on it) and 
gives an interesting picture of the life of the 
Jews in exile. 

Allied are the parables and stories in the New 
Testament. The literary perfection of these has 
been frequently acclaimed, and every literature 
syllabus ought to include the i)arable of the 
Prodigal Son, the Lost Sheep, the Mustard Seed, 
and the Good Samaritan tas well as Ihe great 
familiar Gospel stories. 

The Book of Job, one of the world*s great 


masterpieces, is, according to Professor Moulton's 
definition, "a dramatic poem framed in an epic 
story," and it is unique in being the only Bible 
story which has dramatic form. The essential 
majesty of the .story lies in a conflict of prin- 
ciples which cannot be understood by adoles- 
cents, and it .should be dealt with as a poem full 
of pictures, and a story of a noble, faith- 
ful man who bore his afflictions and perplexities 
with quiet patience. Such a passage as the follow- 
ing ouglit to be studied carefully, phrase by 
phrase — 

Surely there is a mine for silver, 

And a place for f^old where they refine. 

Iron is taken out of tlw earth, 

And brass is molten out of the stone. 

Man setteth an end to darkness 
And searchcih out to the furthest hound 
The stones of thick darkness and of the shadow of 
death. 

He hreaketh open a sha ft away from where men 
sojourn ; 

They "are forgotten of the fool that passeth by ; 
They hang afar from men, they swung to and 
fro. 

As for the earth out of it cometli bread ; 

And underneath it it is turned up as it were by 
fire. 

The stones thereof arc the place of sapphires, 
And it hath dust of gold. 

That path no bird of prey knoweth. 

Neither hath the falcons eye seen it. 

The proud beasts have not trodden it, 

Nor hath the fierce lion passed thereby. 

He putt eth forth his hand upon the flinty rock ; 
He overturneth the mountains by the roots. 

He cntlelh out channels among the rocks ; 

And his eye seeth every precious thing. 

He bindeth the streams that they trickle not ; 

And the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to 
light. 

(Job xxviii. i-ii.) 

Tliere are several passages that ought to be 
learned by heart, as, for example, the descrip- 
tion of the stars — 

When the morning stars sang together 
Ana all the Sons of God shouted for joy. 
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The description of the war-horse — 

Hasl thou given the horse his might ? 

Hast thou clothed his neck with the quivering 
mane ? 

Hast thou made him to leap as a locust ? 

The glory of his snorting is terrible. 

He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength. 

The description of the cliieftain — 

My justice was as a robe and a diadem 
I was eyes to the blind 
And feet ims I to the lame, 

I xms a Jathcr to the needy 
And the cause of him that I knew not, I searched 
out. 

Poetry in the Bible 

Iwen quite young ('hildren can ajqueciate' 
that very many of the words and plirases and 
similes in tlie Authorized Version have the 
beauty of poetry : words like “ loving-kindness," 
"broken-hearted," "tender-mercy," "long- 
suffering," images like "the oil of gladness," 
"the bread of tears," "as a lale that is told," 
"a very present help in troul)!!*," which have 
become part of I he daily currency of our lan- 
guage, or "he that fecdetli his Hock among the 
lilies," "jealousy is cruel as thi* grave," "love 
is as strong as death" 

A virtuous woman who can find ? 

For her price is far above rubies. 

Yet a little sleep, a liltle slumber, 

A little folding of the hands to sleep. 

The teacher would perhaps not be justified 
in making a collection of chosen words and 
similes, but it is most desirable that in studying 
any i)art of the Bible the beauty of the language 
should receive careful comment, and that if 
any passage of poetry is included some informa- 
tion be given to the class on the nature of 
Hebrew vcrsitication. Tlicre is no need to do 
more tliaii to show that its basis is parallelism, 
and that contrast and repetition are devices used 
constantly — 

Except the Lord build the house, 

They labour but in vain that build it. 


7 he earth is the Lord*s and tite fullness thereof, 
'The world and I hey that die^eU therein. 

Hear my prayer, 0 Lord, 
dive ear to my supplications. 



Fig. 29 

“ Her price is far above rubies " 

Cnslumc about iSOo. 


The sea saw it and fled 
Jordan was driven back. 

The mountains skipped like rams. 
And the little hills like young sheep. 
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Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, 

And in their death they were not divided ; 

They were swifter than eagles. 

They were stronger than lions. 

How arc the mighty fallen, 

A nd the weapons of war perished ! 

He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with 
silver ; 

Nor he that loveth abundance with increase. 

\Vith the jawbone of an ass, heaps upon heaps. 
With the jaiobone of an ass, ha%'e ! smitten a 
thousand men ! 

But as for me, my Jeet were almost gone. 

My steps had iveU-nigh slipped. 

Tho earlier Psalms which tell of personal 
sorrow and despair, sometimes due to national 
disasters, often to personal sin, have a moving 
lyric quality, and many of them should be 


learned by heart. The loveliest of them is 
undoubtedly the twenty-third, which has been 
said to be the most beautiful religious poem in 
any language, and is an abiding joy — 

The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul : 

He guideth me in the paths of righteousness for 
his Names sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 

I vein fear no evil ; for thou art with me : 

'Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies. 

Thou hast anointed my head VDith oil ; my cup 
runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life : 

And 1 will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 



DRAMATIC WORK 

THE DRAMATIC METHOD IN TEACHING 


D ramatic work may be an accepted 
I method of teacliiiif^ in tlio S<'nior classes 
for two quite difforenl reasons. 'I'hc 
teaclicr may desire to carry the pupils forward 
towards some study of drama for its own sake, 
or lie may use the idea of dramatic work as :\ 
metliod by whicli to approach or to develop tlie 
study of such subjects as Liti^ratun^ English 
Language through Composition, History, Art, 
and Handicrafts. 

Appeal of the Dramatic 

It has been proved by a number of teachers 
who have put it to the test that dramatic me- 
thods in teaching make a vt;ry wide apptial to 
classes both of boys and of girls. I'he human 
material to be tauglit is <jf infinite variety, and it 
is the teacher’s aim to provide matter to b(» 
studied and a method of working thal will, as 
far as jiossible, meet the needs of this varied 
communily. 

It has been found that work in a dramatic 
form makes appeal when other forms of work 
have entirely failed. It is not only that material 
introduced in this form can be very attractive, 
but there is also a delinite attraction in the 
dramatic form itself. The appeal can therehjre 
be twofold : that of matter and that of activity. 

The activity of dramatic methods has width 
of direction it can be both a mental activity 
and a physical activity, h'or the Senior classes 
one would like to stress the importance and the 
po.ssibility of the former -the mental activity. 
It is usually accepted that a course in dramatic 
work may be utilized as a training in literary 
appreciation, but it is not sulliciently noticed 
that such work, well organized and in right 
l)rogression, becomes a means through which 
the actual mentality of the child develops. 

Dramatic work is a mental stimulus to poor 
brains as well as to good. A Head Mistress of a 
very large Senior School, which docs particu- 


larly good work, was asked if she could afford 
to let a very poor division of older girls have the 
time for dramatic work. Her immediate reply 
was, “ \Vi‘ cannot afford not to give the time to 
it.** The teacher of the class supported her and 
in discussion made some interer.ting points. 
Among them she enqduisized the increased 
chance of individual responsibility that dramatic 
mcithods permitted, and especially the help that 
this typi! of work had providc^d in counteracting 
the over-developed infcTiority conqdex from 
which a backward class of inipils of hmrteen to 
fifteen years can sulfer. 

Place in the Setiior School 

In dramatic work the desirable arrangement 
is that it should be the continuation of, and 
development from, the foundation work already 
laid in the junior School. 

Suggestions for nu'thods for laying such a 
foundation are giv(*n in the Practical Junior 
Teacher, Vol. I, and need not be repeated here. 
The work truly belongs to tiu* junior classc's, 
but a careful loimdatioii must be laid, and if it 
has not beeji done before the age of it | then 
it becomes the work of the teacher of the lowest 
stages in the Senior School. It can be doiu*. 
more quickly at the age of ii to u years but 
it cannot be omitted. 

The work of tlu^ Senior vSehool will be not 
merely a continuation of Junior work but a 
development from it. One of the outstanding 
features in this development will be a difference 
in standard. When a class in a Senior School 
makes a ])lay it may be short, it may be simple, 
but the standard of work should be suitably 
high. The samci thing refers to the choice of 
plays to be acted by the class, although not 
written by them. To-day, attention is paid 
more and more to the value of dramatic work 
and the choice of suitable material becomes 
increasingly wide. Tliere is no excuse for letting 
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children spend time over the study of poor 
literary matter, and if they are allowed to do 
this the first object in introducing dramatic 
work is defeated. 

Value of Contacts in Work 

There is much talk nowadays of tlie value 
of “Projects*' as a method of teaching. It is a 
question whether such a method can fit the 
needs of the Senior School, but there is no doubt 
that modem methods have proved the value of 
close connections or “contacts" between the 
work done in one subject with that of another. 
Valuable time is often wasted because subjects 
are allowed to remain isolated in the pupil's 
mind, owing to the fact that the organization 
of schemes of work by the teachers concerned 
did not arrange for the necessary contacts to 
be made. In some schools there is an urgent 
need for more attention to be paid to the means 
by which “centres of interest" can be used in 
such a way that a centre of activity can branch 
out to illmnine other subjects. 

An interesting piece of work has just been 
carried out by girls in a Senior School in which 
the dramatic side has played a useful part. 
It grew in a natural way out of the study of the 
craft of weaving, whicli had been chosen as the 
chief handicraft for the year. It was worked 
as a form of “project" and easily led to the 
consideration of spinning and weaving from 
early times. In this study it was but one step 
aside to stories of Greek literature and dancing. 
A scheme in general history was planned to 
include the subject of Medieval Gilds with some 
intensive study of the Weavers' Gild. The 
Miracle Plays came in as a matter of course, 
with the play of “Noah" taken in particular. 
Some weeks later, when the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was reached, the subject was a live one 
owing to the method of approach. Space for- 
bids any detailed account of this work, which 
showed so admirably the way in which the study, 
of one subject can throw light upon another. 
The year's work ended with a delightful pre-* 
sentation of the little play in its Greek setting, 
“Bertha, Gentle Lady." The words were 
spoken rhythmically to the whirr of the spinning 
wheel and a soft piano accompaniment. 


Movements and dances were the invention of 
the class. The gulls' dance, as given, was the 
outcome of a visit by the class to observe the 
gulls who congregate on the shore of the river. 
For details of costume the girls turned to the 
pictures of Greek vases and then planned and 
made them for themselves. 

The class was a backward division of thirteen- 
year-olds, but, owing to the connectedness of all 
subjects studied throughout the year, it was 
most encouraging to find how well they had 
learnt to think, or, in other words, how educa- 
tional the work had been. 

Variation of Purpose 

No matter what method a teacher may use, 
it is essential tliat he should understand tin; 
purpose behind his chosen form of work. It 
sometimes happens that objections are raised 
to dramatic work in Senior classes as not being 
of sufficient value for the time that it takes to 
reach a high standard. If these objectors 
clearly ~ see the purpose behind it, they will 
surely cease to cry “We have no time for 
dramatic work." 

Space prevents one from developing to any 
extent the variation of purposes in the teacher’s 
mind — they can merely be suggested. Among 
them arc — 

1. An emotional outlet, 'I'hc dramatic in- 
stinct is natural to human beings, and given the 
opportunity will develop with spontaneity. Tt 
is a natural instmet lor expression of emotion 
and of thought by means of action. 

2. The development of intelligence. If chil- 
dren are called upon to make and produce plays 
as well as merely to act them, it means that 
scope is provided for selection of material, 
analysis of thought within that material, 
arrangement and adaptation of selected matter. 
As the pupils make and mould that thing which 
is their own, it is often amazing how capable 
they prove themselves to be and what signs 
they show of ability to reason in a logical way. 

3. Learning of English — the child's own lang- 
uage, How to teach children to speak their own 
language well is at the same time the teacher's 
duty and often his difficulty. How to prevent 
the unsatisfactory and indistinct articulation 
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so often met with in boys and girls of school- 
leaving age is one of our educational problems. 

4. 7 0 approach the study oj definite subjects 
by a natural means of attack. The suggestions 
of possible material, to be given later, will also 
show a natural connectkui Ixitween a dramatic 
method of teaching and such subjects as 
Literature, History, English through Composi- 
tion, Art, and Handicrafts. 

The purposes mentioned above all call for 
careful study of the methods to be used. Each 
method will have its own special purpose or goal. 
To begin with, it may be wise for some teachers 
to choose a method of attack already tried and 
proved successful by others, as long as they 


have sound reasons for tlui choice. .As the work 
grows, other j)urposes more pertinent to the 
particular surroundings will evolve. Each 
teacher should learn to follow the light which 
specially beckons him on, but when he first 
begins the work he will need a carefully pre- 
pared plan of either his own devising or that of 
someone else. One purpose of this section is to 
help teachers who need it to make “starts,” 
and therefore material is sugg('sted from which 
classes can lead off. 

'riie following diagram is intended toset out the 
different exact directions in which one can travel 
through the use of dramatic work, and at the 
same tinier give a broad view of its possibilitu's. 


Part I 

Reading of Matter in J)kama'iic 
Kokm 

A. Form already preparud. 

D. l^reparation of form by teacher. 
C, ]Ve])aration of form by cliildren 
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Part 11 

Makinc; of Plays and .\cTiN(i 

A. IVeparation of class and tiaimiif; 
in structure throuj»h - 

(i) Impromptu work — 

(a) Miming, 

\h) Action with speech. 

(ii) Miming of ballads and old 

rhymes with chorus. 

(iii) Prose or ]H)enis to be tinned 

into dramatic form. 
li. Original plays to be made Ironi 
limiteil material. 


Pari' 111 

Ai I INC. OF Plvys of Recognized 
.Mkru' 

'I'o include some study )f elemen- 
tary stagecraft. 


I. READING OF MATTER IN DRAMAl’IC FORM 


To tho.s(! j)e()ple who have a musical ear and a 
literary .sen.se it is unnecessary to urge the vital 
need of improvement in style in the oral reading 
by the children of our .schools. With the 
supreme difficulty (A large classes a most im- 
portant point is — how can the necessary im- 
provement be carried out .so that the children, 
when reading aloud, learn to use good speech 
rhythm as a perfectly natural thing? Only when 
such rhythm is naturally used can reading aloud 
be a pleasure to the listener, and oral reading 
fails in its purpose unle.ss the reader can carry 
the matter over to the mind of the audience 
with clarity of meaning and pleasantness of 
expression. 

Through experience and experiment, it has 
been found that the most successful way to gain 
15— {727) 


<1 good style in oral reading is through a lilxTal 
use of the dramatic form. Such a form brings 
the content of matter to life. Children know 
better what they are doing, and this refers 
both to readers and to listeners. Mental stimulus 
is incrca.sed — a situation very lU'cessary for the 
minds ot tho.se children in the class who may 
have no books and yet arc expectiMl to follow 
the sense of what is being read. 

The dramatic method for oral reading has a 
value apart from improvement of styh^, urgent 
as that may be. Some of tlie best literature in 
our language is written in that form, but 
children need to be educated in the form itself 
before they can appreciate .such material. A 
teacher desires to develop the literary sense of 
the older pupils, but that cannot be done in the 
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last six months of their school life; it is a 
gradual process. So we do not present a 
Shakespearian play and a first meeting with 
dramatic form at one and the same time. The 
acquaintance with the latter may come much 
earlier, for the reading of matter arranged in 
such a form can begin in the lowest classes. 

An interesting experiment was tried recently 
by a master in a Senior Boys’ School. He 
decided, with a new class, to make a different 
approach to a Sliakcspcarian play from his 
usual metliod. He began, in the time set .apart 
for literature, with lessons on the Elizabethan 
theatre. He took its structure in some detail 
with the use of the apron stage and other 
details, lie led the boys to meet Shakespeare 
as a man who earned his living by writing plays 
to be enjoyed, and his audience as a crowd of 
people who went to enjoy what they saw. That 
finished, he tlicn brought the boys into touch 
with the play to be studied. It was ** Julius 
Caesar.” He introduced it by giving an outline 
of a portion of the plot in the fewest possible 
words, and then straightway turned the boys 
on to the .school stage to read the play with as 
much dramatic action as they were able to put 
in comfortably. The experiment w.as successful, 
both for the boys with speaking p.irts and for 
the boys who watched. These also had the text 
of the play in their hands and were often as full 
of suggestion as the actors of the moment. The 
play very quickly came alive. Main plot and sub- 
plots were easily picked out by the boys them- 
.selvcs. The boys were not only interested in the 
carrying out of this method but they had a more 
intelligent grasp of what they were reading. 

The same master found that play-reading 
could be a real asset in the teaching of history. 
He was about to give a course of lessons on 
”Thc Age of Discovery” to two or three 
parallel forms. He chose a short historical play 
of three scenes which included: (i) The un- 
successful visit of Bartholomew Columbus to 
the Court of Henry VII to enlist his interest 
in the voyage of his brother Christopher; ' 
(2) Planning of a navy by Henry VII ; (3) The 
visit (years later) of the Cabots to Henry VII 
to petition for ships to be manned by English 
crews. Henry consents. 

The play was given to a group of boys of 
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sufficient number to cover the main characters. 
They already had some experience in acting. 
They prepared the play by themselves so that 
they could make it real when they read it to the 
class. The cast read to each class in turn, and 
through the medium of the play put forward 
tlic idea of England’s change of view, and 
thus provided an arrc.sting introduction to the 
course of les.sons to follow. The boys were most 
interested and the results proved the value of 
tlie method. 

Simple reading, with or without action .is may 
be preferred, will pave the way, not only for the 
making and acting of plays as part of tlie 
recognized school scheme of work in Literature, 
History, and English, but will also make it more 
possible for the boys and girls to take a share in 
the dramatic reading circles which arc gradually 
and fortunately becoming more common among 
adole.scents and adults. Simple re.iding circles 
can even be started within the school among the 
children themselves. 

Variety of Matter 

Material for reading can be found in different 
directions — 

A, Material already written in dramatic 
form. It is much easier to find this than it 
u.sed to be, for there arc good and chc.ip books 
on the market written for children’s use. 

B, A teacher does not always want material 
for his class which someone else has edited for 
publication. He can often best meet its needs 
by selecting the matter himself and planning it 
out for his pupils. Also a wider field can be 
travelled over if a teacher is not limited to the 
class reading book. If the aim is to read only, 
without staging, much pmcticc can be gained 
with material that lends itself to dialogue but 
is unsuitable for production as a play. At this 
point, the teacher’s aim is to get good, clear 
speech and correct rhythm, and not acting. 

C, Perhaps the greatest value of all is when 
the class itself can find material and then plan 
it out for use. This is a most valuable exercise 
for the training of the mind: it involves 
observation, selection with judgment, arrange- 
ment in order — all part of the training of an 
orderly mind. 
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The Bible 

The Bible as literature is a fine storehouse. 
In the "Report on the Teaching of English” 
we are told "that the Authorized Version is a 
true part of English literature —has indeed been 
fitly described as * the most majestic thing in our 
literature and the most spiritually living thing 
we inherit.'” Much more use could be made of 
it than is at present, for copies of it are accessible 
in most schools. 

Some of the stories can be brought within the 
compass of the schoolroom stage and form 
material for full dramatic treatment, but others 
cannot, and yet can be used in a dramatic form 
for reading, and thus the child’s mind and car 
will be brought into contact with the finest 
literature in our language. 

A part of the Bible can be selected and given 
to an upper class to study, with a view to the 
selection of passages and arrangement in dram- 
atic form in preparation for oral reading. The 
person of "Speaker” can be introduced to fill 
in descriptive links that arc necessary for con- 
tinuity of thought but are not found in the 
direct speech. It is not suggested that any 
words should be included that are not in the 
original tirxt. In some cases 'work of this type 
might bring added life to the Scripture lesson. 
The choice of material is wide. A few sugges- 
tions arc — 

Thk Story of Joskph 

The most important incidents in the life of 
Joseph can be made arresting and convincing 
by presentation through a series of scenes. 

The whole story falls naturally into dramatic 
form with occasional work for a " Speaker ” who, 
quoting from the text, supplies any necessary 
links not included in the dialogue. 


On reference to (ienesis it will be easily seen 
how the following suggestions can be carried 
out. 

ScF.NK I. Canaan. The Treachery of the 
lirothers — th(^ story from Joseph's Dream to 
the sale of Joseph and the breaking of bad 
news to Jacob. Genesis xxxvii, 3-36. 

ScENK II. Hgyfyt. The Prison. The Dreams 
of the Baker and Butler. Genesis xl, 2-23. 

Scene III. Efiypt. The Palace. The King's 
Dream. Genesis xli, 1-44. 

Scene IV. E^ypt. The House of Joseph. The 
Brothers’ iMrst Visit in Time of Famine. 
Genesis xlii, 3 26. 

Scene V. Canaan. House of Jacob. Per- 
suasion of Jacob to send Benjamin to Egypt. 
Genesis xlii, 20-xliii, 15. 

ScENi*: VI. E^ypt. House of Jo.seph. Return 
of the Brothers and the Reconciliation (2 parts), 
(ienesis xliii, 15-34, xliv-xlv, 15. 

Scene VTI. Ef^ypt. The Palace. Invitation 
by Pharaoh to Jacob and his Family. Genesis 
xlv, 16-21. 

Scene Vlil. E^ypt. (ioshen. Arrival of Jacob 
and settlement. Genesis xlvi, 29-xlvii, 12, 

Scene IX. E^ypt. Tent of Jacob. Illness of 
Jacob and Blessing of Joseph and his sons. 
Genesis xlviii, i~22. 

Other suggestions from the Bible arc — 

The Story of David. I Samuel xvii to xx 
inclusive. 

The b'east of Belshazzar. Daniel v. 

The Christmas Story from the New Testament 
in three scenes - 

1. 'File Annunciation. 

2. The incidents in and around the Manger, 
including the Shepherds and the Wise Men. 

3. Dedication of the ('hild in the Temple. 

Many stories from the Acts of the Apostles. 


II. MAKING OF PLAYS AND ACTING 


It is worth while for teachers to ask themselves 
what advantage a class of vSenior children will 
gain from the making of pLays, when there is 
plenty of good material already in dramatic 
form which the children arc now old enough to 
use. One convincing answer to that question is 
that, for Seniors, the main desire is that they 


should come to appreciate good drama, And 
that is most likely to come about with sincerity 
if the children come to it by degrees through 
the study, stage by stage, of the structure of a 
play. The surest way to carry out that study 
with success is through the actual making of 
plays and the production of them. As stated 
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previously, the earliest stages of play-making 
and production may be looked for in the Junior 
classes, and the work of the Senior School should 
be a progression and not a repetition of this 
foundation work. 

A. Preparation for Play Making 

As a higher standard of work throughout is 
required from Senior pupils, it stands to reason 
that a class needs considerable practice before it 
is ready to make good plays, and that the train- 
ing in the structure of a play should be thorough. 

Some essential ])oints to be taught when a 
class is introduced to “form” in play-making 
are- 

1. That all the story has to reach the audience 
through conversation and action. 

2. The use of stage directions. 

3. The importance of climax, whiUi not losing 
sight of the fact that every scene must be inter- 
esting and full of action. 

4. That the matter should be such as can be 
brought within the compass of the stage. 

If a tJiorouf'li training in the meaning of 
dramatic form is felt to be satisfactory, a variety 
of methods to help towards that training will be 
welcomed. The .suggestions to follow arc given 
with that common end in view. 

(i) Impromptu Work 

Under the head of impromptu work comes the 
(juick making of .scenes which may be plays in 
embryo. 

Impromptu work quickens the mind and 
stimulates originality. If the class is organized 
into teams, every one can be included. Each 
team should have its own stage manager. It is 
well for tlu^ same team to work together again 
and again, for if suitably grouped the members 
learn to pull together. 

This type of work is easily possible in Senior 
classes. Wlien the experiment is first tried 
one's judgment should be a little lenient, though 
not for long. As the experiment is rcixiated, the 
required standard of work will be raised and 
criticism should be expected. 

Under “impromptu” there may be two 
varieties of attack : (1) Miming ; (2) Action with 
Speech. 


Miming 

A suggestion given in the Practical Junior 
Teacher may be quoted here, for in the Senior 
classes it can be developed further in an inter- 
esting and useful way — 

It was suggested to two children th.at in dumb 
.show' they .should give represontation.s of - 

(i) Two old w'omcn doing their marketing; (2) 
Two little street arahs; (3) Two little girls out 
shopping with their governess. 

Space allows the details of only one of the children’s 
eflorts to be given. 

'Pile only properties that the children felt in need 
of were tw'o head-dresses, which more or less n;- 
.sembled what two old women might wear. Quick 
as lightning these w'cre donned and the actors were 
ready. Without speaking a word, these children 
revealed to their audience Iw'o old rheumaticky 
women, limping along to do their marketing, and as 
they went exchanging their experiences of stiff 
joints and aching limbs. At last they reached the 
stall. Ily their gestures it was obviously a meat stall. 
The joints of meat w'ere examined and weighed and 
tested in that peculiar way that can be .seen in real 
life by any of us if W'e .saunter through an open-air 
market on any Saturday night. One old w'oman 
secured a bargain to the chagrin of the other, who 
showed her displeasure unstintingly till the imaginary 
shopman prodtjced something t*(jually satisfactory, 
and the two went off the be.st of friends. 

'Phe young actors had invented a .scene in their 
minds, translated their ideas into action, and con- 
veyed their meaning to an audience. Though no 
word had been .spoken th(‘ children had imxluced a 
com])lete one-act play. 

Ill Senior clas.scs this impromptu work can be 
carried a little further— it can serve a fuller 
purpose. As a chosen team of actors play their 
parts a valuable opportunity is provided for the 
spectators. The watching audience can first 
see and then write. This written work can be in 
the form of dialogue and thus give emphasis 
to dramatic form and practice in writing in it. 
Or the exercise may appear as descriptive prose. 
Possibly the .second method should precede the 
first. 

Familiar incidents should be used, such as 
seeing off friends at the station or meeting them, 
a visit to the milliners, and others of that type. 
It is well for a number of these to be given 
quickly for training. Very soon the different 
-groups in the class will begin to find subjects 
for themselves. Each subject should be properly 
prepared, worth doing and worth watching. 
Speed will come with practice and responsibility. 

Action with Speech 

It is a pity that the old game of charades 
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should disappear so far into the background. It 
is something more than play. It is an opportun- 
ity for the practice of mental selection. To play 
the game means thinking out a central idea for 
each scene, although the mind starts from the 
mere syllable of a word. Children have a natural 
love for dressing-up, tand in satisfying that 
desire their minds may be directed to the more 
intellectual side of the game — the planning of t he 
.scene and fiiidingwords to cxpre.ss their meaning. 

Such scenes may be very simple as regards 
production, but one should demand interesting 
dialogue with point. Representation of daily 
life as known to the children will be reflected in 
this play, and this in itself will lead to greater 
freedom in verbal expression. 

Another plan to stimulate originality and give 
practice in impromptu play-making is to give 
a spccilied set of words to a group of children 
and leave them to creates a scene, bringing in the 
words either through speech or through the intro- 
duction of properti(\s. It is an interesting study 
to notice the different associations with words 
presented by the different players. One very 
successful attempt carried out in a girls’ class 
included such words as rhubarb, gas fire, eerie 
noise, newsboy, rainy night. ' 

(ii) Miming of Ballads and of Old 
Rhymes 

Ballads are splendid material for children of 
eleven years and upward. The rhythm makes a 
strong appeal to the ear and the study of 
numerous ballads is likely to encourage an 
interest in i)oetry. 'Fo children with a naturally 
musical ear the .sound of the ballad might be 
enough attraction in itself, but there are other 
children whose interest is aroused by the content 
of the poem. They look for a story and the 
ballad will give them one. As they refich their 
adolescent years they are drawn to romance and 
even to tragedy, and the theme of many ballads 
will make a special appeal. 

The .stories of ballads arc dramatic and often 
very direct and the incidents can be translated 
into action. With the marked rhythm on the 
one side and the dramatic story on the other, 
they provide good material for verse-speaking 
with a mimed accompaniment, or verse-speaking 


with a certain amount of action by the speakers. 

Some old English rhymes will be found to be 
very workable on these lines, and they are par- 
ticularly enjoyed by the lower Senior classes. 

It is possible to handle ballads and rhymes so 
that a number of children can be kept going in 
a suitable way — a useful point for large classes. 
I^y the use of a chorus, an idea borrowed from 
the Ancient Greeks, the speaking parts may be 
multiplied and a greater opportunity gained for 
training in clear enunciation. 

But there lies a danger in chorus work and a 
warning should bc^ given. It is not possible to 
use chorus work with a class unh'ss tlu» words 
are .spoken in an even rhythm. 'Fhis will lit 
some poems hut be entirely unsuitable for others. 
Therefore it is imperative that the choice should 
fall upon a poem in which all lines to be spoken 
in chorus need to be rendered in tla^ even marked 
rhythm present in chorus work. (h)od effects 
can be gained by grouping together pupils 
with the .sanui kind of voice, and then letting 
one grou]) speak alternately with anotluT and so 
give contrast of tone. 

Il.T.usrKATioNs. The old rhymes can be 
accompanied by dramatic gestures, but, if the 
interpretation i)f po(‘try is to b(* furthered by tlui 
nsii of postunr, it is all-iinportant that suitable? 
types of posture should be used. 

Two points of view should be ke])t in mind, 
h'irstly, the movement of tlic speaker should be 
in .shape with the sound of the rhythm ; secondly, 
it .sliould bring out the meanine of the words. 

'File suggestions given below, through pic- 
torial illustratic>n, are drawn with the.se two 
aims in view. If the reader will study the 
pictures as he repeats the verses to which they 
refer, and imagine the suggested movements 
as actually taking j)lace, ho will soon see how the 
rhythm of the spoken word and the iPov(!inents 
which accompany it are intended to be in 
absolute harmony. The fliic/mcss of the line 
should be specially noticed: it is used to 
emphasize the lar^e gestures. At the .same time, 
the artist is also trying to give force to the ideas 
which the writers of the poems wish to convey. 

Many old rhymes can be found suitable for a 
single voice or for two voices with a chorus 
added. The three examples wliich follow .suggest 
.some detail of treatment. 
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The Bonny Cravat 


This is an old English rhyme. It has a very 
regular rhythm and lends itself to much variety 
of movement. The type of gesture is suggested 
by the sense, but its speed will be dictated by the 
rh3dhm, which it should always lit. “The 
Bonny Cravat*’ will attract children of all ages, 
but could well be reserved for the younger ones, 
as it is easy to remember and simple in meaning. 
By a little arrangement the teacher can intro- 
duce a chorus and so provide work for a number 
of children. It is possible to make their work 
more convincing if a slight liberty is taken with 
the rhyme and the pronouns are altered for the 


chorus from “my” and “I” to “his” and 
“she.” It docs not affect the rhythm, which 
is perfectly even, there being four stresses to 
each line throughout the rhyme. 

Characters 

Johnny and a group of boy comrades who 
act as chorus for him. 

Jenny and a group of girl comrades who act 
as chorus for her. The stage directions “right” 
and “left” refer to the actors’ riglit-hand and 
left-hand sides. 


Johnny and comrade.^ enter from the rifjht, Jenny and comrades from the lejt. The comrades stand in semicircle 

formation behind the chief speakers. 


Johnny. 


Jknny. 

ClIOKHS, 

Johnny. 


Jenny. 

Chorus, 


Jenny. 


Johnny. 

Jenny. 


A.S Johnny met Jenny a-going to play, 

Quoth Johnny to Jenny, I prithee, love, st.iy : 

Since thou art my honey, my joy and delight, 

ril love thee forever and love thee aright. 

0 0 0 0 
Jenny, come tie my, Jenny come tie my, 

0 0 0 0 
Jenny, come tic my bonny cravat. 

0 0 0 0 
IVe tied it behind, and I’ve tied it before, 

0 0 0 0 
I've tied it so often I’ll tie it no more. 

Repetition of refrain, first by boys, then girls, saying 
“his” for “my,” and “she” for “ I.” 

I’ll buy thee a gown, and a scarf, and a hood ; 

If thou wilt believe me, I’ll ever be good. 

For rings and for ribbons, ne’er matter for that, 

If thou art but willing to tic my cravat. 

Jenny, come tic etc. 

I have tied etc. 

Hand gestures as given by Johnny and Jenny in verse i. 


All this you did promise me often Ixjfore 
0 0 0 0 
If I would but tie it one time or two more; 

0 0 0 0 
But yet you were never so good as your word, 
0 0 0 0 
Therefore for to tie it I cannot afford. • 

Jenny come tie etc. 

I have tied etc. 


Line I. Johnny advances alone 
4 steps. Jenny stands still. 

Lin(‘s j and 4. Johnny raises hat 
with low sweeping bow, re- 
places on "aright." 

Refrain. Johnny takes 4 small 
steps back, and, with each, 
uses his first linger in beckon- 
ing gesture. 

J enny —gesture with both hands, 
finger tips meet on "tied" 
as voice stres.sos it and hands 
part sharply. 


Johnny steps forward towards 
Jenny on line i, stands .still on 
2 and 3, and retires 4 steps 
on 4. 

(ie.stures by Jenny's maids, who 
nod to each other and count 
on their fingers at each gift 
mentioned. Jenny is still ex- 
cept for a little nod for each 
gift. 

Jenny — t step forward. 

ICmphatic gesture with first 
finger on "never” and head 
gesture on "I cannot afford." 

Refrain. Johnny walks towards 
Jenny 4 steps, beckoning. 
Chorus picks up the words 
straightaway and follows 4 
steps behind. 

Jenny walks 4 steps to centre, 
head gestures on "tied." 
Maids pick up the words and 
follow 4 steps, using similar 
gestures. 

Johnny and Jenny are now in 
centre of stage, chorus in semi- 
circle formation behind them. 



Johnny. 


Jenny. 


Johnny. 


Jenny. 

Jenny. 

Johnny, 

Jenny. 
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* » * * * 

My Jenny, if thou wilt be ruled by me, 

• * » » 

It shall not be long ere we wedded will be ; 

* » 0 0 

For I have got money, and house, and good land, 

m * * * * 

Which all shall be ready at Jenny’s command. 
Jenny, come tic my, Jenny conic tic my, 
Jenny, conic tic niy bonny cravat. 

I have tied it behind etc. 


IVksts 4 and 5. Actors and 
chorus remain in respective 
positions in and around the 
centre of the stage. Move- 
ments with the hands only. 
This time Johnny’s comrades 
emph.asize the list of gifts, 
keeping c.xactly to rhythm, 
they count on fingers till 
"cat” is reached. 
lief rum to be 'said by johnny 
and Jenny only. 



0 0 » » 

Besides, on the common I have got a cow 

0 ^ * 

To give us some milk, and a bonny black sow; 

0 * * * 

I likewise at home have a dog and a cat, 

0 * » * 

Then, pritliee, good Jenny, come tic my cravat. 
Jenny, conic tic etc. 

1 hav(' tied it etc. 


Your cow on the common that grazes, you .say, 

May wheedle another your will to obey ; 

0 0 0 0 
Then prithee make much of your dog and your cat 
0 0 0 » 

For I am not willing to tie your cravat. 

Jenny, come tie etc. 

I have tied it etc. 


Scorn shown by head gesture on 
"dog, cat.” tlands out of 
sight. Line 4, Jenny turns 
away, head over shouldcY as 
she takes 4 steps down .stage 
centre, followed by her chorus, 
turns to left, to up stage left, 
and back into former position. 

Refrain. Johnny speaks, chorus 
echoes, beckoning. 

Jenny and maids repeat as in 
verse i. 
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0 0 0 0 

Johnny. 0 Jenny, wliy art thou so hard of belief? 

0 0 0^0 

I feel tliou art minded to kill mo with grief ; 

0 0 0 0 

Ikfore thee I’ll open my heart to the life, 

0 0 0 0 

I tell thee I mean for to make thee my wife. 
Jenny, come tie etc, 

Jknny. I have tied it clc. 


Li ne 3 . J ohniiy faces J enny , side 
face to audience, extends both 
hands at arms’ length. 

Line 4. Johnny kneels to show 
the worth of liis offer. 

Movements should preserve the 
regular rhythm. 

Refrain. Johnny and Jenny 
only. Johnny stejis back to 
join chorus. 



00 00 

Jenny. O Johnny! T fear thou do.st flatter me now, 

0 0 00 

Or else, 1 could love thee, I swear and I vow, 

0 000 

Hut with fair delusions T may be undone, 

0 000 

Therefore from thy Jenny, good Johnny, begone. 
Johnny. Jenny, come tic etc, 

Jenny. I have tied it etc. 


Jenny advances \ steps, maids 
also. 

T.iiies z and 3. All stand still. 

Line 4. (Gesture of dismissal on 
"b(*gone,” and Jenny, fol- 
lowed by maids, turns to left, 
then up .stage left, back to 
earlier ])Osition. The.se steps 
accompany Johnny’s refrain. 

Chorus from Jenny and maids 
when in po.sition. 


Johnny. My Jenny, then prithee take one word for all, 

00 0 0 

I never will leave thee, whatever Ixjfall ; 

0 000 

In sicknc.ss and health I will for thee provide, 

000 0 

And at the next kirk I will make thee my bride. 
Jenny, come tic etc. 

Jenny. I have tied etc. 


Johnny steps forward in rhythm 
to be near Jenny on “kirk.” 

In 2 gestures fitting the rhythm, 
he then takes Jenny’s right 
hand and then raises it. 

Refrain. As Johnny repeats he 
keeps Jenny's hand and tries 
gently to draw Jenny towards 
him. Jenny replies and draws 
back I step, taking hands 
away. 
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Jenny. Then Johnny, I love thcc as dear as rny life, 

And I am contented for to be thy wife, 

* » » 0 

And we will be married, to both our content ; 

^ » 0 0 

I hope we shall never have cause to repent. 
Johnny. Jenny, come tic dc. 

Jenny. I have tied it bcliind, and I’ve tied it Ix'fore, 

And now I will tic it a hundred times more. 


Jenny steps forward till on line 
1 she gives both hands to 
Johnny. 'I'hey face each 
other and on lines 3 and 4 
mark the rhythm by move- 
ments of clasped hands. 

Refrain, johnny oilers jenny 
his arm and arm in arm they 
face down stage and step to 
the rhythm, followed by 
comrades, who pair and follow 
the bridal pair round the 
stage and off. I'liey speak the 
retrain •ilternately as they go. 


riiK Jackdaw of Riikims 
( 7 Itomus I n^^oldshy) 


In dramatic work the importance of grouping 
is sometimes missed by the producer and still 
more ofttni by tlu; actors. Even children can 
learn something of the effectiveness which 
results from the caredul consideration of the 
positions of tlie actors, 'I'hey can be sliown that 
groups of actors can be .so jdaced that they will 
form a sort of iiattern on the stage. 'I'he legend 
of the Jackdaw of Rheims provides just the 
kind of material by which the teacher can lead 
his class to suggest simple changes in grouping. 

It is suggc.sted that an even number of 
characters be chosen for monks, singing boys, 
and courtiers. 'I'lie pictures illustrate how the 
characters can be grouped to present a pleasant 
symmetry, variety being introduced by differ- 
ence of position. The figures are illustrated in 


costume, but this is not e.ssential, though to make 
th(i whohi pictorial effect slightly grote.sque will 
add lo the fun of the story. The pie frill ruffs 
for the courtiers and large obvious labels for 
the scent bottles will give just the touch 
required. With theses accessories and a few 
dressing-gowns for Win monks or a costume 
adapted from sheets the whole will look quite 
well. 'Fhe Jackdaw should be a small actor, 
lie can wear a trim paper headdress with beak, 
or one of brown material. Hi* will need a second 
one of draggled appearance, so that he can 
make a quick change and back again. 

An attractive result will be brought about if 
the movements of the groups are concerted 
throughout -the idea being to *'vike the poem 
a pattern of line and sound and movement. 


Characters. My Lord Cardinal. 6 Monks. 

Iackdaw. b Singing Hoys. 


6 CODRTIKRS. 

Monk as Chaplain. 


Chaplain. 'Fhe Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal’s chair; 

Bishop and Abbot and Friar were there. 

Many a monk, and many a friar. 

Many a knight and many a siiuire. 

With a great many more of lcs.ser degree — 

In sooth a goodly company. 

And they served the Lord Primate on bended knee. 
Never, I ween, was a prouder scene 
Read of in books or dreamt of in dreams 
Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims. 


Scene ojK'iis with Cardinal 
in his chair, jackdaw at 
his left shoiildoi . Monks 
walk in tune to the 
rhythm and take their 
j)Iaces each side of the 
(Cardinal, entering from 
both sides of the stage. 

Courtiers enter the same 
way, and take kneeling 
positions, leaving a 
space between them- 
selves and the monks. 
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Monks A. 


Monks H. 


All Monks. 


' In and out through the motley rout, 

That little jackdaw kept hopping alx)ut. 

Here and there, like a dog in a fair, 

Over comfits and cakes, over dishes and plates. 
Cowl and cope and rochet and pall. 

Mitre and crozier, he hopped upon all ! 

With saucy air, he perched on the chair 
Where in state the great Lord Cardinal sat. 

In the great Lord Cardinal's great red hat. 

And he peered in the face of his Lordship's Grace, 
With satisfied look as if he would say, 

We two are the greatest folks here to-day.” 

{ And the priests with awe, as such freaks they saw. 
Said, “The devil must be in that little jackdaw.” 


Jackdaw hops to the 
rhythm round the group 
between the lines of 
figures, and back into 
position on “perched.*' 


To be said with increasing 
volume of sound, both 
in number of voices and 
in increase of tone. 



All ( The feast was over, the board was cleared. 
Courtiers. \ The flawns and the custards had all disappeared, 
(i) And six little singing boys — (2) dear little souls — 
Individual (3) In nice clean faces, (4) and nice white stoles. 
Courtiers. (5) Came in order due, two by two, 

(6) Marching that grand refectory through. 


Courtiers 
speaking 
from alter- 
nate sides, 
slowly but 
slightly ac- 
celerando 
to the end 
of the 
stanza. 


{ A nice little boy held a golden ewer 
Embossed and filled with water as pure 
As any that flows between Rheims and Namur, 
f Which a nice little boy stood ready to catch 
\ In a fine golden hand basin made to match. 

( Two nice little boys rather mote grown 
■ \ Carried lavender water and eaij de cologne ; 
g ( And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap 
* \ Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 

{ One little boy more a napkin bore 
Of the best white diaper fringed with pink 
And a Cardinal's Hat marked in "permanent ink.” 


r*assagc of light voices for 
contrast. 

More effective if courtiers 
speak alternately, first 
from one side, then the 
other. 


Singing boys are entering 
from left and right, 
those with hand basin, 
towel and cau dc col- 
ogne from the left, and 
ewer, soap and lavender 
water from right, and 
in that order. They 
take up positions be-* 
hind the courtiers. 
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Chaplain 

(slowly). 


(Pause.) 
(More quickly) 


All 

— like a full 
0 r c h e s t r a, 
each set of 
voices speak- 
ing carefully 
on its own 
tone. 

Deep voices 
low. Light 
voices to rise 
to a scret‘ch 


All Monks ( 

(softly). \ 


The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
Of these nice little boys dressed all in white. 

From his finger he draws his costly turquoise 
And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 

Deposits it straight by the side of his plate. 

While the nice little boys on His Eminence wait, 

Till whcMi no one is dreaming of any such thing 
That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring ! 

II 

'rhere’s a cry and a shout and a terrible rout, 

And nobody .seems to know what they’re about , 

Hut the monks have their pockets all turned inside out. 
The friars are kneeling and hunting and feeling 
The carpet, the floor, the walls and the ceiling. 

'I'he Cardinal drew off each plum coloured shoe 
And left his red stockings exposed to the view. 

He peeps and he feels in the toes and the heels ; 

They turn up the dishes, they turn up the plates, 

They take up the poker and poke out the grates. 

They turn up the rugs, they examine the mugs, 

But no ! — no such thing— /Aev cafit find the ring ! 

And the Abbot declared, “When nobody twigged it 
Stune rascal or other had popped in and prigged it ! ” 


Chaplain 
(in monotone). 

Monks A. 
(almost a chant), 

£ H. 


3 

M ’/3 

c p 

rj 9 


A. 






H. 

A. 

B. 

All. 

Courtiers 
(Piping voices). 


o 


The Cardinal rose with a dignified look. 

H(» called for his candh', his bell and his book ! 

And in holy anger and pious grief, 

[ He solemnly cursed that rascally thief. 

{ He cursed him at board and he cursed him in bed. 

From the soul of liis foot to the crown of his head, 
r He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
\ He should dream of the devil and wake in a fright, 
r He cursed him in eating (B) he cursed him in drinking, 
\ He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking. 

He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying. 

He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying. 

He cursed him in living, lie cursed him in dying — 
Never was heard such a terrible curse ! (Pause) 

{ J^ut what gave rise to no little surpri.se, 

Nobody seemed one penny the worse! 


} 


Heads raised. 


^ ( The day was gone, the night came on, 

ONKS ALL mj. ^ monks and friars they searched till dawn. 
Chaplain pp. When the sacristan saw, on crumpled claw. 
Come limping a poor little lame jackdaw I 
No longer gay as on yesterday. 


A little time is needed for 
the boys to “wait” on 
the Cardinal. Actions 
will fit rhythm. 


Jackdaw hops off stage 
left. 


.Actions — movement to iii- 
ilie.'ite searcfiing. Sing- 
ing boys only move out 
of places, put down 
basin, etc., and, .search- 
ing, work back to 
original ])ositions, look- 
ing into cowls of the 
monks as tliey go. 


Stop, dead still on “no,” 
pause and slow down 
ready for climax. 



Fig. 7 


” Nobody seems to know 
what they're about" 

Jackdaw from left limps 
in front of Cardinal in 
tattered headdress. 
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p. His feathers all seemed to be turned the wrong way, 
tnf. His pinions drooped, he could hardly stand, 

His head was as bald as the palm of your hand, 

/. His eyes so dim, so wasted each limb, 
fff. That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, “Thai’s htm 



Fkt S 

“HecdUhS of !>nimmar, thev all irud, ‘ I hat's htm ' ’ ’’ 


All;//. 


r limit's the scamp that lias done this scandalous tlunfi; ’ All point to om ttMitral 
\ That’s tlic thict that has got my Loid ( animal s iing ' ” point— the jciekdasN 


Monks A. 
(slowly) mf. 


B. 


"fhe poor little jackdaw, when the monks Ih saw, 
Feebly g«ive vent to the ghost ol a caw, 

Turned his bald head as miu h as to sav, 

“ Pray be so good as to w«dk this way • ” 

' Slower and slower he limped on be fun* 

Till they came to the back ol the belfiey door, 

- Where the first thing tliey saw, midst the stn ks and the 
straw, 

Was the ring in the nest of that little jackdaw. 


J.ukdaw uptiis mouth 
|.i(kdiw ho])s to huk 
hcliind ih.iir J^oys 
mo\i otf sti.itliily t<j 
hnd nn^ 


Boys pt«in(in(* l).uk with 
riiif^ one lon^ jump to 
every woid 


Fig. () 

“Slower ami slower he limptd on htjon ” 
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Monks. 
Courtiers A. 

(Quicker) B. 
Courtiers all. | 

Monks A. ' 
(u'Uh unction). 



{ 

{ 

{ 


(Slower) ALT . 

Chaplain (wtth 
deliberation). 


111 

Then the great Lord Cardinal called for his book, 

And off that terrible curse he took. 

When those words were heard, that poor little bird. 
Was so changed in a moment, 'twas really absurd. 

He grew sleek and fat, in addition to that, 

A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat ! 

His tail waggled more even than before, 

But no longer it wagged with an impudent air, 

No longer he perched on the ('ardinars chair. 

He hopped now about with a gait devout, 

At matins and vespers he never was out. 

And so far from any more pilfering deeds 
He always seemed telling the confessor s beads. 

If anyone lied — or if anyone swore, 

Or slumbered in prayertime and hapi>ened to snore, 
That good jackdaw would give a good “Caw * “ 

As much as to say, “Don’t do so any more.” 

While many remarked as his manners they saw, 

That they “never had known such a pious Jackdaw.” 

He long lived the pride of that countryside. 

And at last in the odour of sanctity died. 

When, as words were too faint his merits to paint. 
The Conclave determined to make him a Saint. 

And on newly-made Saints and on Popes as you know, 
It’s the custom at Rome new names to bestow, 

So they canonised him by the name of "Jim Crow." 


Jackdaw hops from back 
of chair, having changed 
headdress 


Hops, hands ciossed on 
breast t onlie of stage 


Sir PA’tRicK Spens 


The ballad may be spoken throughout by 
three old “wives” who remain at the front of 
the stage, two to the left and one to the right. 
One has a distaff and is spinning. As she speaks 
she draws out the thread of wool in pace with 
the rhythm of the ballad. First and second 
“wives” are on the left, the first sits, the sec- 
ond stands behind, the third sits alone on the 
right. 


The incidents related in thi* ballad are mimed 
towards the back of the stage by the characters 
who come in and out of the story Their actions 
should accompany the words of the old wives, 
who spieak without paying heed to the moving 
figures at the back, and should be fitting both to 
the meaning and the rhythm of the ballad. 

Properties arc unnecessary beyond one or 
two scats at the back. 


(King and two or three Knights sit with wine cups. Pages in attendance.) 

1ST Wife. (Speaks at first m a lighter tone, growing deeper as she goes on ) 

The King sits in Dunfermline toun, • O up and spake an cldem knight. 

Drinking the blude-red wine ; ^ Sat at the King’s right knee, — 

"Oh, where .shall I get a skccly skipper, “Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 

To sail this new ship o' mine? ” That ever sailed the sea.” 

(Pause in speaking. Wife goes on spinning. Elder Knight hands pen and ink to the King, 
who writes. Pen and ink are taken from the knight's wallet.) 
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Fig. 10 

”The King sits in Dunfermline toun** 

2ND Wife. 

Our King has written a braid letter, And sent it to vSir Patrick Spens, xit Page) 

And sealed it witli his hand, Was walking on the strand. 

(King leaves, followed by knights and pages, who remove wine cups.) 

{Enter Sik Patrick, unfolding letter, stepping to the rhythm.) 

3RD Wife. 

“To Noroway, to Noroway, “O, wha is this lias done this deed. 

To Noroway o’er the faeni; And tauld the King o’ me, 

The King’s daughter o’ Noroway To send us out, at this time of the year, 

'Tis thou must bring her hame.” To sail upon the sea. 


The first word that Sir Patrick read. 

So loud, loud laughed he ; 

The neist word that Sir Patrick read. 

The tear blinded his e'e. 

{Exit Patrick. 


“Be it wind, be it weet, be it hail, be it sleet, 
Our ship must sail the faem ; 

The King’s daughter of Noroway, 

’Tis we must fetch her hamc.’* 

Stage empty.) 
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1ST VViFK [speaking in a tone suggestive of narrative). 



Fl(r. II 


“ Thev housed their sails 
on Monenday morn'' 


They hoysed their sails on Monenday morn, 

Wi* a' the speed they may; 

They hae landed in Noroway 
Upon a Wodensday. 

Tliey hadna been a week, a week 
In Noroway, but Iwae, 

When that the lords of Noroway 
Began aloud to say— 

[Enter Pa'i rk k and S( o'l i ish Lords from the left and 
the Nokowav Lords from the right) 


0 3 0 0 

" Ye Scottishmen spend a’ our King’s goud, 
0 0 0 
And a’ our Queenis fee.” 

0 0 0 0 
Ye lie, ye lie, ye liars loud! 

0 0 0 
Fu’ hnid I hear ye lie ; 

For I hae brought as much white monie, 
As gane my men and me, 

I hae brought a half-fou of gude red goud. 
Out o’er the sea wi’me. 


Nokoway Lords step 
towards erntro ScoT- 
nsH Lords an}2:tily ad- 
vance and fight Noro- 
uav Lords till they arc 
pushed bark out of 
siglit Scots remain on 
till* stage 


(Scottish saiioks are sl<indtn/> hv off Ihe left. 
PATRirK calls, thorn up bv geMure on to the itai>e.) 



Fig. 12 

" Ye Scottishmen spend a' our King’s goud" 
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(Quicker) ** Make ready, make ready my merry men Ji* ! 
Our glide ship sails the morn/' 

3RD Wife (tone 0] “ Now ever alack, my master dear, 

appeal). I fear a deadly storm ! 

“I saw the new moon, late yestreen, 

Wi' tlie auld moon in her arm ; 

And if we gang to sea, master, 

I fear we'll come io harm." 

(Stai^c empty) 



Fu;. 14 

And let na the sea come in'* 

.Note pobitio}\s of hands — cmphasi.ed in Fii^ [ | 


2ND Wifi-: (spinnint^ sloivly and speaking in a deep, monnifiil, stoic voice). 

Tliey liadna sail’d a league, a li»agiu*, 

A league but barely three, 

When the lilt grew dark, and the wind bl(*w loud, 
And gurly grew the s(*a. 

The ancliors brak, and tin* topmasts lap 
It was sic a deadly storm ; 

And the waves cam’ owre the broken ship, 

'Fill a’ her sides were torn. 

(Enter two sailors haulinff on ropes and 2 NI) W ii-l 
continues) 

"(iac, fetch a web o' the silken claith. 

Another o’ the twine, 

And wap them into our ship's side. 

And let na the sea come in." 

They fetch'd a web o' the silken claith, 

Another o' the twine. 

And they wapped them round that gude ship’s side 
But still the sea came in. 


p.iusc. Wife slops 
spinning .'incl all throe 
loinain still, in- 

tontlv as if so(*ini» .i 
vision ) 


Gcstiiio (»f appotil from an 
ohl sailor. All exit at 
tlio end of the vorso, 
Sir J*.itric‘k tiyiiij' to ro- 
.issiiro tlio sailors. 
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3RD Wife 
( in tones which begin 
low but tragic and 
grow louder The 
spinner holds her 
hand rigid with 
thread taut as the 
speaker nears the 
climax) 

1ST WlFL 
(breaks in iMth the 
climax vii t h a 
tragic \\ ail She 
sits motionless) 


Enter Scottish Lords, in fear, who dunng the next verse, 
keeping the rhythm in action, stoop, fall to their knees, 
crouch, and finally fall flat on the stage and remain 
motionless ) 

Oh, laith, laith, were our gude Scots lords 
To weet their cork-heel’d shoon , 

But lang or a' the play was played, 

They wat their hats aboon 

And mony was the feather bed 
That flatter'd on the faem , 

And inony was the gude lord s son 
I hat never inair cam' hame 


(Spinning stops ’iid wife 
cuts the thread ) 



lo weet then cork^htd d shoon* 


2ND WiFL {in brooding attitude) 

Oh, lang, lang may the ladies ^‘it 
Wi tlieir fans into their hand 
Before tliey see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand * 

And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 

With their goud kames m their hair, 

A waiting for their am dear love’ 

1 or them they 11 see nae mair 

Half owre, half owre to Aberdour, 

1 IS hfty fathoms deep. 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, ^ Fig i6 

Wi' the Scots lords at his feet * ** //^/y owre, half owre to A herdour** 

The following words need explanation which can be given on the hrst reading of the ballad skeely, skilful , 
braid, fine , faem, foam lift, sky , goud kames, gold combs 
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(Hi) Prose or Poems to be Turned 
into Dramatic Form 

This method of work may be introduced into 
a class for two rather different purposes. 

I. To bring the class into contact with mate- 
rial of a good literary quality by setting the 
pupils to work to cast such material into drama- 
tic form. The class may not be sufficiently 
advanced to make an original play of a standard 
sufficiently high for the Senior age, but to 
practise with good material when turning prose 
into dramatic form will help to create a desire 
for that high standard which is so desirable. 
To begin with, the teacher will have to find the 
material upon which the class will work. He will 
need to keep certain points in mind when 
choosing it, but, if these points are put belore 
the class and the pupils help the teadier to 
apply them to practical examples, they will 
soon begin to find material for themselves. 

Four main points are — 

(i) To look for possible material in the* work 
of a writer who uses good rhythmical sentences. 

(ii) To choose conversational parts which 
leave very little or nothing to be added. 

(iii) To look for short descriptive sentences, 
interspersed with the conversation They will 
give the pupils their ideas for stage directions. 

(iv) To choose an incident which can be 
compressed on to a stage and which gives 
opportunity of variety of action within a reason- 
able length of time 

The class as they read will soon begin to lind 
possible incidents, and test their worth for 
dramatic work by the application of these 
points — excellent mental training. 

It may be useful to mention one incident 
that pupils might find for themselves and woik 
out by themselves. 

From Dickens Nuholah Nnhlihy Ihiec sieni“> 

1. The Saracen’s Hoad. London Mr SquoerN inter- 
views parents (trom Chapter IV) 

II. Dotheboys Hall, Yorkshire Ainv.il and Inst 
evening (from Chapter VII) 

III Dotheboys Hall, Yorkshire Schoolroom methods 
(from Chapter VIII). 

2. Dramatic adaptation may be valued as a 
means of approach to a closer acquaintance 
with some of the authors who wrote many 
years ago and whose books are now regarded as 
classics, such as Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, 
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George Eliot, Goldsmith, Mrs. Ewing, and 
others. 

It is suggested that the books of such wipers 
are not chosen spontaneously by young people 
nowadays as they were in a previous generation, 
when the average boy and girl, if they loved to 
read, found out these books for themselves. 

There are .sound reasons for trying to interest 
the children in the works of such writers. 

These writers were the first English novelists 
to write about the daily life of ordinary people 
as it was really lived. They took much trouble 
to observe faithfully and to de^.'elop their 
characters. They all wrote in good style and 
were masters of words and phrases. They all 
(onstructed plots carefully and most ot them 
could tell a good tale. They wrote because they 
had soiiK'thing to say. Scott brought romance 
back to literature, Dickens did much for 
childicn. All ol them believed m putting the 
emphasis on the good side of life. 

Some suggestions follow. From any of these, 
scenes can be constructed and acted, and at the 
same time be used as an approach to the book. 

Dickens 

I he ( hristma^ ( arul (i) Christmas ICvo in Scrooge’s 
Counliiig House ( 2 ) Chiislmas Dinner in liob Crat- 
diit’s Kitchen (^) ( hnstmas Day — The Awakening 
David Cof)pirfuld I he l'’nenclly Waiter 
Hoots at the Holly Tree T nn 1 lie Kiin-away ( ouple 
Hard Times Mr tjradgnnd’s Scliool. 

llIACKERAY 

Th( Fatal Hoots Ihc Copper Merchant of Dr. 
Swislitail’s Academy 

Scenes from ! he Host ami the Rnii; 

(j Eliot 

Mill on the Tloss Plans foi I om’s hdiuation and the 
Keliirn tor the Holida\s 

Si OTl 

S< encs from The ! adv of the Lake 

B. The Making of Plays 

'rills stage of the work records a climax. It 
will be noticed that up to this point the whole of 
this chapter has emphasized the necessity of a 
careful and gradual training if average pupils 
are to appreciate good drama, or if they are to 
be able to write plays which achieve a reasonably 
high standard. In the liighcst classes we may 
exj^ect original plays of a very different form 
from the early Junior School attempts. 

Many subjects, suitable either for one scene 
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or for a full thrce-act play, will arise naturally 
as the general work of the class goes on. The 
study of history and literature may he the most 
productive field. A play may grow out of an 
idea, or from an incident in real life, or from 
some story which may suggest the setting but 
provide no ready-made dialogue. The children 
have now reached a stage where th(' success of 
dramatic work rests largely on their power to 
visualize possible scenes, to find words to put 
into the mouths of the actors, and to arrange 
their material so that the climax comes in a 
fitting place. 

1'rue, the limited amount of material cho.sen 
for a basis may not be original, but, by the time 
it has been worked upon and added to, the result 
is truly the achievement of the worker. 

Perhaps th(» clearest way to emphasize the 
difficulties of manipulation of material, and the 
po.ssible succe.ss resulting from it, is to W(jrk out 
a practical example here in the forn\ of a play 
in such a way that it can be seen plainly how 


it has grown out of the original material. It is 
hoped that this method will be useful — 

T. To readers who find it difficult to see how 
material requiring a good deal of manipulation 
can be moulded into true dramatic form. 

2. To readers who find no such difficulty, for 
they already train their classes to look for likely 
material and to develop it into dramatic form. 

Classes so trained may find an interesting and 
profitable study in the comparison of the play 
as it now .stands with the outline out of which it 
grew. In order to make this study of com- 
parison the reader must have the bare material 
at hand. For this reason it has been taken from 
the Old Ti'st ament, as it is easily accessible. 

The story chosen is that of Queen Esther. 
Among the reasons for this choice is the fact 
that pupils of 14-15 years have reached a stage 
when th(‘y begin to take an interest in tragedy. 
It is a natural feature of their adolescent de- 
velopment and cannot be overlooked. Romance, 
too, now begins to make an app(*al. 


THE PLAY OF ESTHER 

(Based on the story in the Book of Ksther.) 

' AC T I 

Scene I (from Chapter 7 , v, 5, //, v. J-ii, 17). 

Place. The Courtyard of the Palace of Susa. 

Characters, King Xekxes. Esther. Mokdecai. Tiikek (iuesis who Speak. 

Maidens. Herald. Attend \ntr. Other (thests. 

(.A feast IS prepared in tin* tuuitvard A seat is placed to act as .1 throne for the King. A vacant seat 
near i** reserved for thi- <,juei*n ) 

Herald (sounds trumpet). The King hath declared that a feast shall be made unto all his people in 
the palace, both small and great. 

(Enter guests, who take their places at the feast and wait the coming of the King.) 

Herald (sounds trumpet and addresses guests). And behold the King hath appointed officers in all 
the provinces of his kingdom, that they may gather together all the fair young maidens 
unto Susa the palace, and the maiden which pleaseth the King shall be Queen. 

(Herald steps back and stands to left of stage. A hum of conversation bteaks out among guests.) 

1ST Guest. There is a certain Jew in Susa the palace, whose name is Mordecai. He came with the 
captives from the city of Jerusalem when Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, carried 
them away and brought them to this country. He has taken to himself a daughter 
who is fair and beautiful. 

2ND Guest. Is he, then, not the father of the maiden ^ 
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1ST Guest. Not so. She is his uncle's daufjhter but she has neither father nor mother. When her 
father and mother were dead, then Mordecai took her for liis own daughter. 

3 RD Guest (who moves nearer to the two speakers), I also have heard of the maiden. Is it not true 
that she, with other maidens, hath been brought to the King's house, to be seen by 
the King? 

1ST Guest. She is, even now, at the King's house with the other maidens, in obedience to the 
King’s decree, but she hath not shewn her people nor her kindn'd to any of the King's 
household, for Mordecai hath charged her that she shall not shew it. 

3RD Guest. Yet he walks every day before the court of the women’s house to know how Esther 
does and what hatli become of her. 

(Herald steps forward, sounds the trumpet and eries, ''The Kiuii ('omefh/' and as the Kin^ 
enters from the left the Herald preeedes him, walkiti}:, backward, and with an obeisanee cries, 
“() King, live for ev(‘r. ") 

(The GUESTS meanwhile have arisen and they make obeisance and follow the Herald's cry) 

Guests. O King, live for ever. 

(The King walks forward with slow and stately walk, his attendants following until he reaches the 
throne which awaits him and sits. The attendants form a group behind him.) 

King (to Herald). I-et tlie maidens be callt‘d. 

(Herald off to right and immediately returns ushering in a group of maidens 7('ho pause just 

7nthin the doonvay. They make low obeisance to the King, after which they remain motionless 
with bent heads, aieailing the Kings sign,) 

King. Let each maiden ap])roach. 

(MaidivNS approach the King singly, each staying a moment before the King, Imving low. He 
acknowledges the presence of each one by a slight motion of the head, upon 7t'hich the maiden 
makes a loxv obeisance and xoalks backward to the right and off the stage.) 

King (to Herald). I.et the maiden listher return. She is to be chosen above all women, for she 
hath obtained grace and favour more than all the maidens, so shall the royal crown 
be set upon her heail. 

(He KAi.i) hoivs, retires to the right and returns earryiitg the croini and ushering in the maiden 
Esther, and conducts her to the King’s throne. He sU ps to the King’s right hand. Kinc. rises, 
takes the crown into his hands and sets it on the head of ICsiiUiR, saying ) — 

Kinc. 1 sot the royiil crown upon tliy head and make thee Oueen. 

[Fanfare of trumpets. I Ifrai-u leads ; others can he sounded offstage.) 

(Kino takes EbTHicu hv the hand and puts her into the vacant seat near to him and g. cc s command.) 

Kino. Lot tlie feast proceed. 

(fhe servants pour the zeine and pass to and fro sen'ing the guests.) 

ScKNF, II [from Chapter 11, v. io 23). 

Place. Courtyard of tlie Palace. Time. Some days later. 

[Enter, from the King’s gate at the left, Esthkk the (fueen and Morducai talking together.) 

Mordecai. I cliarRO tlieo that thou .slunildst be .silent l)eforu the Kiiif,’ on all matters in regard to 
thy kindred an<l thy i)eoplc. The great King Xer.\es hath chosen thee to be his Queen 
because of thy beauty, but hath not .sought to know whence tliou earnest. Keep 
in thy remembrance that thy people the Jews arc exiles in this land and are hated 
by many. I charge thee sjwak not to the King of thy kindred nor of thy people. 

Esther. Hast thou not been to me as a father in this land of exile? Have I not ever obeyed 
thy eimunands and honoured thee, yea even as I should have honoured my father and 
my mother? Even though the great King Xcr.xes hath made me to Ix' his Queen yet 
will I continue as though I were still thy daughter. 
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MoRDfcCAi. It is not our people the Jews whom the King should hate or fear. They seek not his 
life. But there are within his very gates certain of his officers that would do him 
harm. Therefore, 0 Queen, if thou wouldst preserve the King in safety let him be 
warned that two of his chamberlains^ by name Bigthan and Teresh, are fuU of. 
wiath against him and plot to lay hands upon him and take his life. 

Esther. Praise be to thee, Mordecai, preserver of life. The truth shall at once be told unto 
the King when next he permits me to come into his presence. His life shall be spared. 
[Sound of trumpets and distant feet) But, hark, the King is near. Get thee to thy place 
by the gate while 1 return within the Palace. 

(Exit Mordecai to the left and Queen to the right Enter the King immediately from the left 
' u iVt attendants. He throws himself into the royal seat,) 

(/o a/fendant). Go, find Esther the Queen, and bring her unto me. Tell her that I do desire 
that she should come hither and speak with me. 

(Ext/ a/tetxdant,) 

{Jo other attendants.) It pleaseth me to speak with Queen Esther alone. 

{Attendants withdrmc to the left at sign of dismissal.) 

(Enter IST Attendant / row right, folloiced immediately by Queen Esther, who moves near to 
the King and hows low before him,) 

Esther. O King, live for ever. 

(King dismisses attendant by leave of the hand and beckons Esther to come closer,) 

King. Como hither unto me. Thou art Esther my Queen, whom I liavc chosen above all 

women. 

My spirit is heavy within me and weariness i>ossesscs my soul. Yet what should I fear ? 
Speak to me of love. Behold thou art beautiful and very gracious in my eyes, and 
hath obtained grace and favour in my sight. 

Esi HER. O King, command me as thou wouldst. Thy favour is very precious unto me. Greatly 
hast thou honoured me and greatly do I love thee, and in loving thee T do seek thy 
safety. What shouldst thou fear, O King, and why should thy h(»art be heavy? 
Thou art a great King whom alUshould delight to lionour. And yet there may, even 
within the walls of the palace, be those who hold not thy safety as .sacred, and who 
would plot to slay thee. (King starts,) 

King. What mcanst thou^ Dost thou know of some dark scen't ^ Speak cpiickly. 

Esther. O King, let thy servant be gracious in thy sight. Tlic safety of my beloved is dear 
unto me, and I would that no enemies should come into thy presence. I would tell 
thee all that is in my heart. 

King. Speak, I say unto thee, speak. 

Esther. It has come to my knowledge, O King, that all thy servants arc not true unto thee. 

There arc within the palace walls, yea, even at the King’s door, two chamberlains, 
Bigthan and Teresh, who conspire against thee. Tlieir anger is turned against my 
I-ord and they seek thy life to destroy it. 

King {with signs of anger and anxiety, leaning forward towards Esther), Is this indeed a true thing 
that thou tellcst ? How knowest thou of this vile thing? 

Esther. It hath been shewn to be the truth by one Mordecai, a man who is at the King’s gate. 

He seeth thy officers come and gg and hath heard much of what has gone forward. 
He knoweth the truth of this matter. 

K ing (rising with anger and clapping his hands to summon attendants. Several enter) , 

(To first group,) Hasten and find those officers who keep the door of my palace and 
bid them to lay hands on the chamberlains Bigthan and Teresh. They seek to make a 
plot against the King and to cause his death. Bind them and keep them as prisoners. 

(Exit two or three attendants,) 
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(7 0 other atte^idants) (lO, make inquisition of this matter and find out the truth of it 
and return with much haste. I would know immediately. 

(To the Queen,) To thee, 0 Queen, may the King owe the safety of his life. 

{Return of first attendant.) 

1ST AttEK!>ant. I am bidden, 0 King, to say that the chamberlains Bigthan and Teresh were at 
the door of the palace and are even now being bound and made prisoners. 

(2ND Attendant returns.) 

Kxng. What news hast thou? 

2ND Attendant. 0 King, the matter is thought to be true, but the King's officers make inquisition 
and will hasten to tell the King all that they know. 

King (to an attendant). Send unto me one of the scribes. (Exit attendant.) 

(Enter officer, hoivs and waits.) 

King (to officer). Speak, what news dost thou bring? 

Officer. It is, my Lord, even as thou hast feared and as the story was told unto thee. 

King (rising in great wrath). The two chamberlains. Bigthan and Teresh, shall surely die. Go at 
once to the chief officer and say unto liim * By command of the King, the prisoners 
Bigthan and Teresh shall suffer death. 

(Exit officer.) 

(To sc'RIBE who has entered and is standing by). Write, in tlie book of the chronicles, of the 
two chamberlains, Bigtlian and Teresh, who conspired <igainst King Xerxes. 

(Exit King, Queen, and attfndants to right, and s( mm and others to left.) 

S( ENE III (from Chapter 111). 

Vlaee. C'ourty<ird ot the Palace. 7 ime. Some hours Liter. 

Characters. King. Aitendanis. Haman. Mokdecai. Princi-s. 

(Enter a'ITENDANTs to prepare the courtyard for the coming of the King.) 

1ST Attendant, WJiat new thing is this 1 hear? The King hath called together the Princes and 
cliief officers. Is some new thing to happen ^ 

2NI) Attendant. It is reported that the King hath some declaration to make unto them, but I 
know not what it is. 

3RD Attendant. Perhaps he fears .some further danger to his life. But here come the Princes and 
chief officers. Let us listen to their talk. They may know for what purpose the King 
hath called them. 

(Enter Princes and offk v rs of the household, who group themselves near the royal seat. Mor- 
DECAI, who follows, lakes a position at the left, at the door.) 

1ST Prince (as he enters). The King will be with us shortly. We are to await him here. He hath 
some declaration to make unto us. 

2ND Prince. Dost thou know the matter of this declaration ^ 

1ST Prince. Not so. The King hath not revealed it to me. It may be that Prince Haman knows 
of the matter, for he is even now with the King. 

(Trumpet sounds.) Hark, the King is on his way. 

(Enter Herald, King, IIaman a^nd Attendants. KiN(i proceeds to the throne while all the 
princes, etc., how low. King is seated and waves Haman to a position on his right.) 

King (rising). It is known to all the Princes, Officers, and all the King's servants that strange 
things have happened of late, even in the household of the King. The King now 
declareth that it hath pleased him to choose and appoint a Grand Vizier over all his 
household. He shall be .second only to the King, and will help him to rule his people 
throughout his Kingdom. 

The man whom the King hath chosen, the same shall be set above all the princes. 
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The King commands that all who serve the King shall bow down and do reverence to 
Haman, son of Hammedatha, the Agagite. 

(Haman comes forward. King sits. Princes, etc., how low to Haman. Mordecai at the edge 
of the stc^e and unseen by the court group, remains standing erect.) 

Haman ipows low to King). O King, live for ever. May Haman whom thou hast chosen to honour 
ever be faithful to thee and to all thy subjects. 

(King rises and retires right, followed by immediate attendants. Haman retires left, pauses 
expectantly as he passes Mordecai, who makes no response but stands very erect. Haman 
passes on with gesture of annoyance) 

1ST Attendant (to Mordecai). Didst thou not hear the words of tlie King? 

MordI'XAI (advancing towards the centre). Yea, I heard the King’s command. 

2ND Attendant. Yet thou heededst not. Thou didst not bow down to Prince* Hainan as lie passed. 

Mordecai. Nay, nor will I bow to him. 

1ST Attendant. Not even when the King hath so said? 

2ND Attendant. Yea, why dost thou transgress the King’s commandment? 

Mordecai. I am a Jew, an exile in this country. I bow my knee only to my (iod Jehovah, for 
him only do I worship. To Hainan will I not bow down, nor as a Jew can I do him 
reverence. 

(Exit Mordec ai to left) 

(.\ttfndants are amazed and speak hurriedly together in whispers) 

1ST Aiiendani. What will my Lord Hainan say unto this? 

2ND Attendant. He will be full of wrath and make complaint to the King. 

3RD Attendant. It is a dangerous thing to scorn the King’s chos(*n servant. Prinee Haman will 
not Slitter it. Mordecai will hear further about this matter. 

4Tn Attendant. Let us speak no more to Mordecai lest my lord Haman sliould hear of it, and 
think that we also have some knowledge of him or be of his people. 

2ND Attendant. That is wisely said. 

3RD Attendant. Yea, yea, but (whisper) some one comes. 

(Re-enter Haman from left, looks round angrily) 

Haman. Where is the servant that stood cTven now at the door and ob(*yed not the King’s 
command? 

TST Atikndant. I know not, my lord. He followed my lord out of the court. 

Haman. Know you this man who thinks he is so great that he can choose wlicther or no lie will 
obey the commandment of the great King Xerxes? 

1ST Attendant. No, my l<;rd, save that he sits at the King’s gate. 

Haman. Dost thou? 

2ND AND 3RD ATTENDANTS. No, Iliy lord. 

Haman. Dost thou know ought of him ? Whence he c (jmes ? hYom what family or people ? 

1ST Attendant. We know not the man but have heard rumours concerning him. His name is 
Mordecai. He is a Jew of the tribe of Benjamin. 

Haman. What further rumours ? 

2ND Attendant. They do say, my lord, that he hath declared that he will not bow the knee to 
anyone in l^abylon, not even to the great Prince Haman him.sclf, for a Jew may not 
bow nor do reverence to a (icntilc. 

Haman (in great anger strides to and fro). This is’ an insult even to the King himself, who hath 
delighted to honour his servant Haman, and promote him to be second to none among 
all his subjects. 

And this Mordecai! Doth he think that he can prate and speak arrogantly and set 
aside the King's command? For this wickedness shall he be chastised and not only 
he but all his kindred. Yea, the workers of iniquity shall perish. (Quieter tone.) The 
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^ King shall have news of this matter. He may pass this way as he goes to visit the 
Queen. He may arrive immediately. (Sounds) Ha, he comethi (Soiifiis €pme 
nearer) 

(King with two or three attendants enters from right and prepares to pass across the stage. 
Haman, bowing low, approaches) 

King. Ha, my Grand Vizier ! Hast thou already some favour to ask of me ? 

Haman. My Lord, a grievous thing liath been told to me. Enemies arc within thy borders and 
seek to do thee harm. 

King (moves to the throne and sits). Tell me this thing which thou hast heard. 

Haman. There is a certain people scattered abroad and dispersed among the peoples in all the 
provinces of thy Kingdom. 'I'lieir laws an* div(*rse from those of every people, neither 
keep they the King's laws, therefore it is not for the King’s profit to suffer them. 
If it please the King let it be written (hat they be destroyed, and I will pay ten 
thousand talents of silver into the hands of those that have the charge of the King’s 
business to bring it into the King’s ireasurii's. 

(Kino draivs off his ring and gives to Haman as an official seal) 

King. The silver is given to thee, tlu* people also, to do with tliem as it seemeth good to thee. 

Send lorth what deenu* thou wilt and seal il with the King’s seal. 

[Exit Kinc..) 

Haman (/e a remaining attendant), (h>, fetch hither the scribes that they may know the nature of 
the decree to be writtcMi. Haste ! 

(7h another attendant). S(*ek out a soothsayei and bid him cast lots until he find the. 
day on which the lot falls for a great undcTtaking. 1'hen sliall he send word to Prince 
Hainan lien* in this Court . (h), bring the an.sw(*r with great .speed. 

(ScKi incs enter, ivith a slnno of reverence- -this to he taken sloxoly to cover a period of time to make 
it possible for the absent soothsayer to do his work) 

1ST ScRinv. My Lord Hainan, live for (*v('r! 

2NL) ScRiHK. My Lord Hainan, live for (*ver! 

1ST S( RIBE. My Lord, what is thy command? 

Haman (s/on/v). That letters be sent by post into all the King’s provinces. Hy the King’s command 
the decree shall be read in the jialace of Susa and sliall be copied and published to all 
the ])eoples throughout the land. And the tlecree shall be written m the King’s name 
and .s(*aled with tin* King’s scmI. 

(Enter messkniiI R xvith obeisance) 

Haman. Art thou from the soothsayer? 

Messenger (Imdng), Yea, my lord. 

Haman. What answer dost thou bring? 

Messenger, 'fhe auspicious day, my lord, will be the thirteenth day of tla* month ot Adar. 

(Messenger retires) 

Haman (turns to scribes). Write the decree thus " King Xerxes commands that on the thirteiMith 
day of the twelfth month, which is the month Adar, that his people throughout every 
province shall destroy, slay, and cause to perish all Jews, both young and old, little 
children and women, in one day, i'lnd shall take the spoil of them for a prey. 

“Signed with the King’s seal.” 

Let the po.sts go foith in haste by the King’s commandment. 

(Exit SCRIBES to left and Haman to right) 
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ACT II 

Scene I (Chapter IV). 

Place. Courtyard. (The scene is placed there for convenience of staging.) 

Time. After the decree is published. 

Characters. Esther. Maidens. Hathach (Chamberlain). 

(Enter maidens to wait for the Queen.) 

1ST Maiden. The Queen desires that we wail here. She cometh forth from her chamber to rest 
awhile in the sunshine of tlie courtyard. I wonder if the Queen hath already heard 
the news that is passing in the city ! 

Esther (entering from the right). What news? 




Fig. 19 Fig. 20 

Esther and the King "So long as I see Mordecai the Jew ” 

(Costumes from sculptures at Persepolis and (the Soldier) (Costumes from sculptures at Persepolis.) 

the Palace of Darius at Susa.) 

Maiden. O Queen, the land is full of woe. It is said, on every hand, that in every province 
wheresoever the King's commandment and his decree have come, there is great 
mourning among the Jews, and fasting and weeping and wailing, and many lie in 
sackcloth and ashes. There is one Mordecai, who sitteth at the King's gate, and he 
hath rent his clothes and put on sackcloth with ashes, and hath gone out into the 
midst of the city crying with a loud and bitter cry. 

Esther. Call for my chamberlain, Hathach, Whom the King hath appointed to attend upon me. ^ 
He is within call and can attend immediately. 

{Exit MAIDEN, who returns with Hathach.) 

Esther. Come hither and tell me what news thou hast of that which is happening in the city* 
What knowest thou of Mordecai the Jew, of whom rumour speaks ? 
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Hathach. I have spoken with this same Mordecai. I was on my way hither to speak with thee, 
0 Queen, when thy maiden called me. As I went forth unto the broad place of the 
city, which is before the King*s gate, I met the Jew Mordecai, who charged me to 
bear a message to thee, 0 Queen. 

Esther. What is it ? Say on. 

Hathach. Mordecai cries aloud with a bitter cry for the woe which has come upon all his people. 

The wrath of Hainan is upon him because he will not bow down nor worship him. He, 
Mordecai, sends by my hand a copy of the decree which hath been sent forth through- 
out Susa and all the King’s provinces to destroy all men, women, and children of the 
people of the Jews. 

(Hathach presents decree to Esther, who reads it with sif^ns of grief.) 

And furthermore, O Queen, Mordecai doth now charge thee that thou shouldst go in 
unto the King to make supplication unto liiin, and to make request before him for 
the people of the Jews. 

Esther, (io, seek out Mordecai once again, and say unto him : All the King’s servants, and the 
people ol the King’s provinces, do know that whosoever, whether man or woman, 
shall come unto the King into the inner court, who is not called, there is one law for 
him, that he be put to death, except such to whom the King shall hold out the golden 
sceptre, that he may live : hut T liave not been called in unto the King these thirty 
days. 

Hathach. Even so, 0 Queen, but Mordecai will return answer to that. He will surely say,“ Think 
not with thyself that thou shalt escape in the King’s house, more than all the Jews. 
For it thou altogether boldest thy peace at this time, then shall relief and deliverance 
arise for the Jews from anothcT place, but thou and thy father’s house shall perish: 
and who knoweth whether thou art not come to the kingdom for such a time as this.” 

(Esther is lost in thought.) 

Estht r (rising). Return unto Mordecai and take this answer — (lo, gather together all the Jews 
that are present in Susa, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink three days, 
night or day : 1 also and my maidens will fast in like manner ; and so will I go in 
unto the King, which is not according to the law ; and if I perish, I perish. 

(Exit 11atha('ii.) 

(To maidens.) Be silent that we may consider what plan may be most pleasing to 
the King. (Pause.) (Queen sits in deep thought, then rouses herself.) 

In three days all shall be ready. Let us go to prepare a banquet to which shall be 
invited the King and Hainan the Grand Vizier. vSet out the royal apparel that I may 
appear fair in the sight of my lord the King. 

(Exit all.) 

Scene II (Chapter F). 

Place. Courtyard. 

Time. Three days later. ^ 

Characters. King. Zeresh, Wiii: of Haman. 

Esther. Friends of Haman. 

Haman . Atten dants. 

(Enter Esther and one attendant, / rom the right.) 

Esther. The King will shortly pass this way. It is not within the law that I should go unto 
the King, but if the decree of Prince Haman is carried out not only I but all my father’s 
house will perish. I will stand therefore here in the King’s way. (Sounds — voices and 
a trumpet in the distance.) 
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But hark ! I hear sounds afar off. Surely the King comcth even now Pray ye that 
I may find favour in the King’s sight. 

(Enter King, carrying the golden sceptre in his hand, and speaking low to one of the officer- 
attendants.) 

Let us tarry awhile. The coolness of the garden is welcome, for the sun is yet high. 
We will be seated. 

(Sits, his ATTENDANTS grouped near. He catches sight of Esther and looks keenly.) 

Is it not Esther the Queen who stands within the Court ? 

(To Esther.) Draw near to me, 0 Queen. Behold! thou art beautiful, 0 my love. 
Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, thy mouth is comely. Thou hast ravished my 
heart. 

(He holds out the golden sceptre to Esther, who has drawn near.) 

Thou hast obtained favour in my sight. 

(Esther touches the top of the sceptre) 

What wilt thou, Queen Esther? What is tliy petition^ Ask and it shall be granted 
unto thee. And what is thy request? h.vcii to the half of the kingdom it sliall be 
performed. 

My petition and my reque.st is: if I have found favour in the sight of the King, and 
if it please the King to grant my petition, and tf) perform my recjuest, let tlie King 
and Hainan come to the banquet that I shall prepare for them, and I will do so 
to-morrow as the King hath said. 

It shall be even as thou sayest. 

(To Airh.NDANT.) (lo forth, and seek Ilaman and cause him to make haste, that it 
may be done as Esther hath said. 

(1 0 Esther, rising ) Let us go hence, within the palace. 

(Exit King, and chiif attendants) 

Aitexd.xnt (to remaining attendant). I go to seek Prince Ilaman to deliver to him tlu' Kings 
message. 

2NJ) Attendant (standing on left corner of stage and looking off), (lo not, he draweth neai. 1 see 
him walking this way together with Zeresh, his wife, and friends. 

(Enter Haman and friend talking together, followed by his wife and others) 

Attendant. The King, O Prince Ilaman, hath even now left the court and hath deliveied to me a 
mc.ssage to be given unto thee. 

Haman. W'hat is the mes.sage? 

Attendant. The Queen is preparing a baiKpict and to morrow you are called to attend as a guest, 
together with the King. 

Haman (to wife and friends). Hark! this is a day ot joy and gladness when even the* Queen is 
delighted lo show me honour. The King hath granted me riches and glory and 
advanced me above all the princes and his servants, but now! the Que(*n hath let 
no man come in with the King unto the banquet that she hath prepared but myself, 

^ and to-morrow am 1 chosen by her together with the King. 

(With change of tone.) Yet all this availeth me nothing so long as I see Mordecai the 
Jew sitting at the King’s g«ate. 

Zeresh. My hjrd, fret not thyself. Let a gallows be made of fifty cubits high, and in the morn- 
ing .speak thou unto the King that Mordecai may be hanged thereon : then go thou 
in merrily with the King unto the baiKjuct. 

Haman. The thing pleaseth me — it shall be done. I will go hence and order that the gallows 
be made with ha.ste and that they shall stand in my house and be in readiness. So 
shall the death of Mordecai be accomplished. 


King. 


Esther. 


King. 


(Exit all.) 
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ACT III 

ScKNE I [from Chapter \’l, v. i-ii). 

Place. Courtyard. 

(The text has been arranged to make it possible to play the scene in the same place as before.) 

Time. Night. 

Characters. King. Attendants. Haman. 

King {erUers courtyard with two attendants). Sleep cometh not to me. I have withdrawn from 
my bedchamber and will seek the cooler air of the garden. I am a-weary. 

{Sits on the seat.) Bring hither the book of the records of the chronicles, and let them 
be read before me. 

{Exit 1ST Attendant.) 



FKt. 21 

'() Queen, have mercy]'' 


Fig. 22 

' Let the writing he written " 


(Cosi nines fnnn srulpimes at l*ei sc polls ) 

2ND Attendant [approaching). () kin/;;, let nio T pray tlioc spread a eoverin/^ upon thy couch, so 
shall it he softer and sleep may come to thei*. (('ovcriitf' is spread.) 

(isi ATTENDANT returns Xi'ith the roll on ichich ihc records are wrilten and stands to one side.) • 
King. Open the roll and r(*ad. (Attendant opens at the last writing and reads.) 

"It came to pass that the life of the great King Xerxes was in danger. Behold! two 
of his chamberlains, who kept tlie door of his palace, plotted to lay hands upon the 
King and put him to death. And surely would this have come to pass but for 
Mordecai, a Jew who sat at the King s gate. He caused the news to be brought 
privily to the Queen and the King’s life was spared. By order of the King Xerxes is 
it not written in the book of the chronicles? " 

King [raising himself). What honour and dignity hath been done to Mordecai for this? 





Kino. 

^Attendant. 

King. 


iif. K 

ThetQ is nothing done for him. 

Which Officer or Prince is on duty without the court > 
Behold I Human standeth without the court. 

Let him come in. 


{Enter Haman ) 

{To Haman ) I pray thee say what shall be done unto the man whom the King 
dchghteth to honour 

Haman {astde) To whom would the King delight to do honour more than to myself’ 

{To King ) For the man whom the King delighteth to honour, let royal apparel be 
brought which the King useth to wear, and the horse that the King ndeth upon, and 
the royal crown which is set upon his head, and let the apparel and the horse be 
delivered to the hand of one of the King’s most noble princes, that they may array 
the man withal whom the King delighteth to honour, and cause him to ride on horse- 
back through the street of the city and proclaim before him, “ Thus shall it be done to 
the man whom the King delighteth to honour ” 

King Make haste and take the apparel and the horse, as thou hast said, and do even so to 

Mordbcai the Jew, that sitteth at the King s gate let nothing fail of all that thou 
hast spoken 

{Lxtt Haman ) 

{To ATiFNDANi ) Thc moming dawiieth and yet have I had no rtst I will go within 
and seek my bedchamber and he upon my couch Peradventure sleep may conic to 
me {Kmc retires sloulv and u earth) 

{Stage ts empty but tn the distance is heard a voice uhtcli prodams, I hus sh ill it be 
done unto the man whom the King dchghteth to honour 1 bus shall it be clone ’’ 


Scenf II {from Chapters VJl and VIII, v 4-17) 

Place Banqueting Hall 
( rho Hanquol (.an be stt in thi C ourty-ird if dt sirid ) 

0 

I me Next day 

Characters Kinc. Haman Quifn ATirviiANrs 

{Table spread with frmt, mne, meats Servants tn readimss Scats /or Kinc., H vman, Qui 1 N ) 
(King enters mth attendant, folUmed by Haman ) 

Queen 0 King, live for ever ' May it please my lord to be seated (King sits ) 

And my lord Haman also {Shows Ham an to a seat ) 

King Let thc Queen be seated {Skestts Wtnets passed and food taken) 

King What is thy petition. Queen Esther, and it shall be granted thee, and what is thy 

request ’ Even to the half of my kingdom it shall be iierformed 
Esther If I have found favour in thy sight, O King, and if it please thc King, let my life be 

^ given me at my petition and my people at my request For we arc sold, I and my 

people, to bo destroyed, to be slam, and to perish But if we had been sold for bond- 
men and for bondwomen, I had held my peace, although thc adversary could not 
have compensated me for the King’s damage 
King. Who is he and where is he, that durst presume in his heart to do so’ 

Esther. An adversary and an enemy, even this wicked Haman {Points to Haman. Haman 

cowers with fear ) 

King (tn great anger turns to Haman). Thou ' thou hast done this deed * 

(King, tn uncontrollable anger, nses and walks away into the garden, offstage ) 
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^i^lkAilAj* {to Esther), 0 Queen, have mercy. {Kneek to Esther.) Have mercy upon me to spare 
. iny life. The King is full of anger and will determine much evil against me. Wilt 

thou, 0 Queen, entreat the King to show mercy ? (King returns) 

King (kokinrg round on aU). What meaneth this? What is this tale? 

An Attendant. Behold the gallows 50 cubits high which Haman hath made for Mordecai, te'Ao 
spake good for the King, do they not stand in the house of Haman ? 

King (to attendant). Take Haman and hang him thereon. (Exit Haman.) 

(To all) Thus is the King’s wrath pacified. (He sits) (Esther kneels before the King.) 
Esther. 0 King, I entreat thee to look with favour upon thy servant who renders thanks 
unto thee for sparing the life of Mordecai, who is her kinsman. She is of the same 
blood as Mordecai tiie Jew. I pray thee that thy servant may continue to find favour 
in thy sight. 

(King holds out the golden sceptre. Esther rises and stands before the King.) 

Esther. If it please the King, and if I have found favour in his sight, and the thing seem right 
before the King, and I be pleasing in his eyes, let it be written to reverse the letters 
devised by Haman, which he wrote to destroy the Jews which are in all the King's 
provinces. How can I endure to see the evil that shall come unto my people? or how 
can I endure to see the destruction of my kindred ^ 

•King (rising and drawing off his ring, which he gives to Esthi-.r). Write ye to the Jews, as it liketh 
you, in the King’s name, and seal it with the King’s ring: for the writing which is 
written in the King’s name, and sealed with the King’s ring, may no man reverse. 

And this shall be told unto the scribes: “ Let the writing be written in the name of 
King Xerxes, and scaled with the King’s ring, and be sent by posts on horseback 
riding on swift steeds used in the King’s servici*. Let the posts be liastened and 
pressed on by the King’s commandment ; and the decree be given out in the palace 
of Susa. 

And in every province and in every city, whithersoever the King's commandment 
and his decree come, there shall the Jews have gladness and joy, a feast and a good 
day." 

(Exit King, xi'ho motions the Queen to follow. He is followed bv Esther and all atle^idants.) 

(The End.) 


III. ACTING OF PLAYS OF RECOGNIZED MERIT 


Space will not allow many words on the 
subject of plays by authors of recognized merit. 
The greater emphasis has been placed on the 
value of training pupils to understand dramatic 
work through experience. Without that train- 
ing many of them will have little true apprccia- 
' tion of the merit of a good play. 

In this last stage the teacher should introduce 
his class to plays which are worth the study in 
every sense of the word. The children should 
^icneet the music of words, words of expression 
finely chosen, situations true to life and well 


worked out, characters clearly delined, thoughts 
worthy of consideration. 

Humorous plays .should alternate witji those 
of deeper meaning. 

A few suggestions of plays for which the 
eldest pupils are now ready are — 

Medieval 

The Story of Noah. 

Scenes from The Wakefield Nativity Play. 
Shakespeare 

"A Midsummer Night's Dream." 
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"Twelfth Night." 

"Merchant of Venice." 

"Macbeth." 

These are perhaps the best to begin witli, and 
in that order. 

Bunyan 

Scenes from " Pilgrim’s Progress." 

Goldsmith 

"She Stoops to Conquer." 

Sheridan 

Part of "The Rivals." 

Modkrn Plays 
Barrie 

"Quality Street." 

Drinkimter 

Scenes from "Abraham Lincoln." 

Scenes from "('romwell." 

L. Housman 

Some of the simpler plays of St. Francis, such 
as "Sister Clare." 

A List of Plays for Yonn^ Players and Others, 
compiled by the Junior Plays Committee of tlic 
Village Drama Society (Nelson), gives useful 
particulars of a number of plays suitable for 
young people of all ages, and many modern 
plays are included. 

It is well to remember that if a modern play 
is being produced for a public audience with an 
entrance fee there is always a royalty fee to pay 
and it may be a heavy one. 

Elementary Stagecraft 

No pupiLs liave made a true study of dramatic 
work unless they have discovered the import- 
ance of the work of production and what that 
really stands for. 

There is no space here to speak of the planning 
of the stage, construction of properties, making 
of clothes, arrangement of lighting. The.se are * 
subjects which will call upon the Art, Handi- ^ 
craft, and Science departments to lend a hand. 
Excellent suggestions can be gained from some 
of the modern books on these subjects. One 


of the most recent is The Improvised Stage by 
Marjorie Somerscales (Pitman, 5s.). 

The writer of that book understands the 
limitations and difficulties of school conditions 
and has tried to meet them in a thoroughly 
practical way. The clear illustrations help the 
reader to carry out the directions in the text. 

The same author has prepared a supple- 
mentary scries of plays, to be issued by Pitman. 

A last word might fitly deal with the subject 
of rehearsals. These need to be enjoyed by all 
who attend them, or inspiration is lost. The 
big class is our bugbear. It is wise to invent 
different ways to tackle rehearsals. If they are 
not boring, the pupils will attend without 
difficulty and in their free time. 

A class was preparing scenes from "A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream." 'fhe interest of the 
whole class needed t o be kept alive. 'Fhe teacher 
had resource. Here arc some of the lines on 
which she worked. Two or three things were 
mentioned and the class was set to watch to 
find out why Shakespeare had done particular 
things. One day a notice went up on the board 
to be considered before the ne.vt rehearsal: 
"Do you think Peter Quince an irritable man, 
or jovial, or masterful? Judgment will affect 
the acting." When the rc'hc'arsal time came the 
different conclusions had to be tried out. One 
day the class was s])lit into three groups. Each 
group had a corner of the room to themselves 
and were .set to prc'pare a scene and then act it. 

Ph() 1)U( hu’s Copy of tiik Play 

If the acting is to be really efficient all details 
.should be thought out to a finish and be re- 
corded in a })roducer’s copy of the play. The 
actors will try out many of their movements, 
and cast and onlookers .should together observe, 
discuss, criticize, and finally decide. Often some 
movement will be tried in different ways. 
Should an actor fall forward or backward? Let 
both be tried and judgment given. All final 
judgments should find their way into the 
producer’s copy. 

Thus will vanish much of that irritating 
vagueness, waste of time, or argument that can 
spoil the spirit of the rehearsal and creep into 
the play and spoil its vitality and reality. 



PRODUCTION OF PLAYS 


T he production of a play involves much 
that needs careful preparation in advance 
besides the actual rehearsals and memoriz- 
ing of words. The adaptation of the stage for the 
purposes of the play must be thought out. For 
example, whether alterations must be made to 
the structure or whether scenery and properties 



The simplest way of providing a background 
for the actors is to put screens or curtains round 
one end of the room to be used. .Many schools 
possess a few curtains or screens which can be 
used, and if not can usually borrow them. Two 
diflercnt screens can be made temporarily alike 
by being covered on one side with material, 





TxkO Arrangements xmth Screens and ( uriains 


must be made. Aftei tins the pioducer must 
think out how these reciuiremcnts are to be 
given concrete shape, what colours are to be 
chosen, what materials are to be bouglit, and 
who is to make them up 

Stage Setting 

' Teachers who teach one class all the time liave 
the advantage of being able to control all the 
operations for a production, but a specialist in 
English can, except for the actual making of the 
properties and clothes, do a great deal by him- 
self or with his own class. To begin with he can 

think out the actual stage setting. 

* 


attached by di awing pnns. Screens require no 
extra attachment, but curtains, if room is to 
be left foi players behind the scenes, must have 
hooks fixed to the picture rails to carry wires. 
If there is a door, or if entrances can be contrived 
with screens, then the curtains can be suspended 
Hat against the wall, from the picture rail. 
Tlie following diagrams show different arrange- 
ments of two fourfold screens and fourfold 
window curtains. If there is any architectural 
feature that can be used, such as a door or a 
window, it will be an advantage for many plays. 
For a domestic scene it is sometimes possible to 
use the walls of the room, but schoolrooms often 
have unsuitable features or objects which it is 
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necessary to hide. The plain background given 
by the curtains helps to cut off the figures from 
ordinary life. Screens arc also useful to draw 
across the front of the stage instead of a 
proscenium curtain. 

The Producer's Copy 

The background being settled in a general 
way, the producer, with a copy of the play in his 
hand, can note down all possible exits and 
entrances, changing them if necessary to suit 
his own stage. lie can also note what scenery 
will be required (e.g. some suggestion of a 
window or fireplace) and where it can be placed ; 
or whethei it can be dispensed with altogether. 


He will also be able to note what properties are 
needed. 

The making of a producer's copy, although 
some preliminary work must be done by the 
producer himself, can also be done quite success- 
fully by the class. A good plan is to have copies 
of the play hektographed (or copied out by the 
children themselves) in two columns, one for the 
text and one for suggestions, as in the following 
example. This short extract from the sheep- 
shearing feast in “The Winter’s Talc” is used 
for suggestions for the chief movements and 
positions of the act( )rs. It does not give any sugges- 
tions for interpretation of character, but concen- 
trates on the problem of getting the actors on to 
the stage without crowding or inconvenience. 


The Winier's Talk 
Act IV, Scene 3 

Bohemia. A lawn before a Shepherd’s Cottage 

[Perdita and Florizel have been com^ersing before the cottage. Fig. 2 shows the plan oj the stage with 
the cottage at the back. Right and left means right and left of the actors. Down stage is the front of the 
stage. Up stage is the back.) 


Enter Shepherd ^ with Polixenes and C amillo, dis- 
guised : Clown, Mopsa, Dorcas, and other 
shepherds and shepherdesses. 

Flo. See, your guests approach : 

Address yourself to entertain them 
sprightly. 

And let s be red with mirth. 

Shep. Fie, daughter ! when my old wife lived, 
upon 

This day she was both pantlcr, butler, 
cook. 

Both dame and servant; welcom’d all, 
serv’d all ; 

Would sing her song, now dance her turn ; 
now here, 

At upper end o’the table, now i' the 
middle ; 

On his shoulder, and his ; her face o' fire* 

With labour, and the thing she took to 
quench it, 

She would to each one sip. You are retir'd 

As if you were a feasted one, and not 


Entrance from right. 

Takes Perdita’ s hand and brings her Jornard. 


Florizel withdraxes a Utile doiun stage left. 
Shepherd advances to Perdita, folloxved by Polixenes 
and Caniillo. All three stand in the centre of the 
stage. The rest disperse round the right and back. 
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The hostess of the meeting : pray you, bid Both fachig Polixenes and Camillo, 
These unknown friends to us welcome; 
for it is 

A way to make us better friends, more 
known. 


EXIT 


EXIT 



p 



Fig. 2 

Position of Perdita and Plorizvl 



Position after entrance of Croml 



Position after Shepherd has presented Perdita 
to Caniillo and Polixenes 



Position of Dorcas in Relation to the Rest 


('omc quench your hliislies, and ])reseiit 
yourself. 

That which you arc, mistress o’ the feast : 
come 

And bid us welcome to your slice]) shear- 

As your good flock shall i)rosper. Leads her up to Polixenes. 

Peril, (to Pol). Welcome, Sir : Perdita comes foneard. Shepherd falls hack Jook- 

It is my father's will I should take on me pride. 

The hostess ship o' the day : Perdita, C amillo, and Polixenes right centre. 

(To Cam.) You’re welcome, Sir 

Give me those flowers there, Dorcas. 

[It is evident now that (a) there must be a bunch of flowers ; (h) that Dorcas must be near enough to 
Perdita to hand them to her, and (c) that the flowers must be in a convenient place for Dorcas to reach. The 
position of Dorcas and the hunch of flowers can now be settled and written in at the beginning of the 
scene. She can, on entry, go round with some of her friends to the left, and a seat can be on the left, 
as in Fig. 5, with the flowers on «/.] 
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Perd. Reverend Sirs, 

For you there’s rosemary and rue ; these 
keep 

Seeming and savour all the winter long : 
Grace and remembrance be to you both, 
And welcome to our shearing. 

\l'he placing of a seat for the flower’i is done 
because a seat will be useful for the old men to sit 
on later. The class may not suggest this until 
they come to place where the old people watch the 
dance. As the scene proceeds tt mil also become 
clear what are to be the positions of Clown and 
Mopsa, who both have speaking parts, while the 
entrance of Autolycus causes a new shifting of the 
kaleidoscope.^ 


Dorcas hands flowers. Perdita gives them to 
Polixenes and Camillo. 



Properties and Scenery 

During the study of the scene it will be found 
what properties and scenery arc needed, if any. 
This particular scene does not really need 
scenery. The diagrams shown in Figs. 2,3,4, and 
5 p. 259 can be worked out on the blackboard, 
but the clearest way of showing the movements 
is a small model stage on which little pager 
figures and properties can bo pushed about to 
test various arrangements. 


Model of Stage 

A simple piece of appaiatus (Fig, 6) is a repre- 
sentation of one end of a room, made of three 
pieces of cardboard about 18 in. high hinged 
together with tape or bookbinder's cloth. Cur- 
tains can be made to hang over this by means of 
little hooks* sewn to the material. Screens can 
be made of stiff mounting paper creased to the 

reijuired numbei 
of folds. The cur- 
tains should be of 
the same colour 
as those to be 

7 used for the reat 

Curtain H^k^over Cardboard 

Background For studying a 

play without any intention of an actual pro- 
duction a set of two-fold screens made of stiff 



jwper IS very useful. They should be about 
10 in. or a foot high and of a neutral colour. 



These can be arranged in a variety of ways to 
form a background for small figures of 5 in. 
or 6 in. in height. The figures should be 
drawn on stiff paper with a flapleft at the bottom 
to double up as in Fig. 8. 




< CD 
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There may be complete sets of scenery for any 
scenes, including backcloth, “wings" (strips to 
hang at the sides to mask the entrances). 




Fig. 13 

A Paper Figure with 
Two Sets of Paper 
Dresses, Norinan 
and Elizabethan 



"flies" (strips to hang across the top), and 
“flats" (broad pieces to lie parallel, or nearly 
so, with the sides). Such a stage as this may also 
be hung with curtains. 

The figures and equipment of a model stage 
make an interesting piece of work for an art 
class, the cleverer children making the figures 
and the less talented the properties, such as 
sundials or clipped yew trees. If the class is 
studying costume, a whole outfit can be made 
for each figure in the usual way of making 
dresses for flat paper dolls. 



Fi(.. 14 

Cri'pe Paper Fij^urc 

Two stup^ should hr totn a UttU wav up jot atnis 


Paper figures will not, of course, sit down 
or make any change of niovomoiU. For this 
purpose little dolls fixed to a stand will be 
better, though for any attempt at real action 
puppets worked from above must be used. 

Besides working out the movements of the 
actors, colour schemes can be studii'd on a model 
stage, either through dilferent dresses made for 
the paper dolls or by scraps of crepe paper 
screwed up into shapes rather like little figures. 
For scenery, cut paper is most useful. The 
foundation should be stiff paper on which the 
pieces can be stuck, extra foundation paper 
being cut away at the finish. 


Colour Schemes 

It must be remembered that a stage colour 
scheme is not stationary. It is like a kaleido- 
scope, shifting into new combinations all the 
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time, and all the arrangements as the figures given, but to leave the work to the last moment 
move about must be thought out and experi- only results in slipshod, unsatisfactory work, and 
mented with. In the scene from "The Winter's the victimization of one or two willing scholars 
Talc," supposing Perdita and Florizcl to be working out of school hours. For example, the 



Fig. 15 

Mitkinq a in Cut Paper 

(a) Stiff pafci fomulation 

(h) C oloiiYid paper lilxuh on hlai k-t'tKnfot foliaqc and tulips oj pini'^, nd-hionn foi slims, and gtini Jot gias^ 
(c) Wing with sxipLifUtoiis pa pit i ut awa\ 


dressed in white and rose against a green baek- 
gnmncl, when the she])heid tiiul the rest of the 
company enter it will not be a wliite and rose* 
and green haimony any longer, unless it is to be 
a very stylized production in which all the 
ch.iracters are dressed in the s<nne colours. 
This method is easier to do and has the merit of 
siinfdicity and unity of effect, but it does not 
suit ever y kind of play , and, even if it is adopted 
the movenumt of the characters still cmuscs 
different arrangements, which may be pleasing, 
but which may, it care is not taken, turn out to 
be lopsided or clumsy. 

Organizing the Preparations 

When properties anrl clothes arc ie(|uiietl for 
a real performance, notice should hr given to 
the departments concerned at an early stage. 
The producer, who has studied the play before- 
hand, will know whether fireplaces or seats or 
crowns Will be required, even if he has not yet 
got his class to think it out. Properties can lie 
made very well in Handwork lessons if time is 


making of two pairs of angel's wings (of the 
kind that have separate feathers of crepe paper 
gummed on a buckram foundation) can make 
the leisure' time of two neat-lingcred and indus- 
trious gills a burden to them for a week, but if 



Fig. 16 

Making of Feather Wings showing Feathers 
Single [a) and in Groups (b) 

Theic should be a little paste down the middle of 
each feather to about half-way down 
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the work is divided up in a class, or, failing that, 
a properly organized group to work after school, 
it can be done in about an hour. Two people can 
cut out the buckram shapes froin a pattern, 
^1^ the rest are taught bow to cut out the 
j^f^thers” If the wings are to be shaded there 
''<1^ be a group for each c^ur. By the time the 
swings are cut out there will be enough paper 
feathers to begin sticking. 

In the same way, if a fireplace is wanted and 
the handwork teacher is supplied in good time 
with a specification of the kind of things required 
(or, best of all, a rough little model) a group can 
be got together to make one in strong straw- 
board. Two girls once made an excellent fire- 
place working from a little model supplied by 
the English teacher, who had spent the previous 
evening copying her sitting-room fireplace in 
cardboard and safety pins. But, if the work is 
neglected till the last minute, the only thing the 
unfortunate Art and Handwork teacher can do 
is to make a hasty sketch of the simple.st kind of 
thing that can be drawn on brown paper and hand 
it over to the most capable pupil in the school. 

Work of this kind, that is, the making of 
stage properties, in a Handwork class provides 
very good training in responsibility, and is also 
a test of the ability of the different members 
of the class to use what knowledge and skill 
they possess on a given occasion. 

Roughly speaking, the making of properties 
can be divided into three types of work — 

1. Work requiring invention, forethought, 
judgment in an emergency, and skill in over- 
coming difficulties. 

2. Work requiring common sense, neatness, 
and a straight eye, but not any power of 
invention. 

3. Work requiring ability to follow simple 
directions ; an ability which is, of course, 
assumed in those able to do the first two types 
of work. 

When the work has been sorted out accord- 
ing to type the teacher’s work is — , 

1. To group the class for the principal work, 
odd jobs being left for the moment. A sensible 
group leader must be in charge of each group. 

2. To work out the procedure to be followed 
with each piece of work. The teacher should 


follow the work through in his mind, noting 
the materials required, the length of time it is 
likely to take, and the accidents that may 
occur. Readjustments in the grouping iit|y ba 
made here, ^.g. if « very slow wwW 
given work that take, a 

short-^ted worker something 
they can be moved. . ' ' 

3. To decide which piece of work (if any) 
will need speibial teaching in the first le^Son. 

4. To write instructions for the groups doing 
the rest of the work. Instructions should have 
bold headings and diagrams, and are much 
clearer when written in the imperative mood. 
Pictures should accompany the instructions, and 
for such things as Elizabethan ruffs, for example, 
they should be reproductions of contemporary 
clothes or paintings. 

5. To plan the losson for the group which is 
to be specially taught. 

6. To decide what to do with the odd jobs. 
There are two lines of action which may be 
combined if the play requires many little odds 
and ends — 

(a) To allot the making of all the odds and 
ends to one group. 

{b) To keep them in reserve to be given out, 
with instructions, to any member of a group 
who either finishes early or has to wait while 
something is pressed or dried, etc. 

There remains now the materials: the buy- 
ing of them and the assigning to the different 
groups. When this is done there will be a row 
of little piles of material, instructions for 
working, drawings or photos of the finished 
objects, boxes or envelopes in which to keep 
the work. 

Example of Scheme as Worked Out 

A concrete example will make it clear how 
the work proceeds. A handwork class was asked 
to undertake the properties for a performance, 
without scenery, of scenes from The Alchemist 
by Ben Jonson (version in King’s Treasuries 
Series). The accompanying figures with their 
descriptions show what was being aimed at. 
The dresses and objects were to be well made, 
providing a nucleus for an acting wardrobe. 
In passiitg it may be mentioned that good-sized 
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SUBTLE FACE 


Fig 17 

Doublit and Trunks of Orange-brown and Fawn 
Cotton Damask 
Fawn Stockings 

Black Leathe*' Shoes with Orange-hrowd Rosettes 
Black Cap 

Black Velvet Cloak with Signs of Zodiac in Gilt Braid 
on Orange-red Circles Lightly Sewn to the Cloak 
Gold Belt 

Brown Leather Wallet 


Fig 18 

Doublet and Breeches oj brown Lavement, 1 rimmed 
with Darker Brown Dyed 7 ape 
Brown Shot s and Stockings 
Brown Belt Hangir and Scabbard 
Helmet Breastplate and Backplah of Papier MdchS 
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coloured drawings, with working diagrams, were 
made by the designer for the use of the dress- 
makers, and these were shown also to the Hand- 
work class. The Needlework class was respon- 
sible for all the clothes except ruffs, hats, shoes, 
and stockings. The Handwork class undertook 
these articles together with belts, wallets. 


armour, the decorations on the Alchemist's 
cloak, and the dyeing of ribbon and tape for 
trimmings. This class consisted of 24 girls 13-14 
years old. A gas ring or spirit stove is neces- 
sary for the work. 

The work was allotted as follows — 


Group I 

Group J 

3 girl-' 

3 girl'' 

Armour. l'ace’.s helmet, breast- and hack-platcs of papier 
niathiS sword, and scabbard ; Mammon’s sword and scabbard. 
W.M i.hrs for Subtle, Ddijper, and Drugger. 


Most intelligent girls 
► in the form, especi- 
ally the Armourers. 

(iroup 3 

3 girl'' 

Hats for Mammon, Dapper, anti Drugger. 



Group 1 

() gills 

Ruffs ano Wristbands for all characters (except l*'ace’s collai 
and Clifts, wliicli were made by the dressmakers). 

Sensible reliable girls, 
including some good 
necdlewomon. 

(iroup s 

f) girls 

Sic.Ns OF ZoDi \c on Subtle’.s clo:ik 1 j signs. 

Least intelligent girls. 

(iroup f) 


ICXIKAS. 

'I'rimmings — dveing of tape for Face, Drugger, and Dappci, 
and ribbon for Dol. 

(iold belt for Subtle; Silver belt lor Mammon; Brown belt 
and hanger for Face. Green hanger for Mammon. Dyeing of 
Stockings for Mammon, Drugger, and Dol. (Face’s were bor- 
rowed , Subtle’s and Dapper’s were bought of the right colour.) 
Shoos painted for Dol, Mammon, and Drugger. (The others 
were borro>\od ) Shoo rosettes or buckles. J)ors cap. 


Dyeing given out to 
A rmourers while \\ ait- 
ing for work to dry, 
rest given (according 
to abdity) to groups 
as finished. 


The following table, taking the work in four sections of time, A, H, (\ T), sliows the procedure 


T 

Armour 

2 1 

Walkls 1 

1 

3 

Hath 


5 

Zodiac 

<> 

Iixfras 

(A) 

h.xpla nation and 
demonstration 
by the Teacher. 

Fatteni cutting 
in ncw’Fpapoi 
and laying out. 

Pattern cutting 
in newspaper 
and laying out 

Mea.su ring and 
cutting of mus- 
lin. 

Drawing of signs 
full size. Group 
le.ader cutting 
stuff. 


(H) 

Beginning of work 
on helmet. 

Pattern cutting 
in new^spaper 
and laying out. 

('lilting of 
material. 

Measuring and 
cutting of mu.s- 
lin. 

* 

Transfer of signs 
to material be- 
gun. Super- 

vision. 


(C) 

t Continuation of 
above 

Cutting of 
leather. (Lea- 
ther was in odd 
pieces so this 
took time and 
adju.stmcnts 
had to be made ) 

('lilting of ma- 
terial and lack- 
ing of brims 
begun. 

* 

Tacking of one 
ruff each. Su- 
pervision. 

Continuation of 
above. 

Dyeing of blue 
and purple tape 
by armourers 
(needed first of 
all by dress- 
makers). 

(1>) 

Beginning of 
work on breast- 
plate. 

Cutting of 
leather. 

• 

Tacking of brims 
begun and sew- 
ing up begun. 

Sewing begun. 

Continuation. 
Braid begun by 
quick workers. 
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DRUCGER 

Fig. 19 

Doublet^ Trunks and Hat of Blue Casement ]actn{* 
on Ffontt and Sleeves with Blue Velvet Edged and 
Crossed with Purple Dyed Tape 
Blue Stockings 

Blue Shoes with Purple Rosettes 
Brown Belt and Wallet 



CAPPER. 


Fig. 20 

Doublet and Trunks of Grey Casement Cloth 
Trimmed with Blue Dyed Tape 
Hat, Grey Trimmed with Blue 
Grey Stockings Blue Belt 

Blue Shoes Brown Leather Wallet 



w theIpractical 

in the first lesson. The time lections are not 
necessarily equal. Written directions were given 
to all groups except Group i and read quietly 
to the group by the leaders. The asterisks 
show the teacher’s movements. 

The teacher gave general supervision where 
needed, but the asterisk shows where definite 
help was given. The top groups needed very 
little. 

The work was now well under way. The fol- 
lowing week no preparations were required as 
all groups had clear instructions. Group 2, at 
the beginning of the next lesson, was taught how 
to do simple tooling. After a little practice on 
scraps of leather, they began to draw simple 
patterns for the wallet flaps. The rest of the 
class had general supervision as required. As 
papier mache needs to dry off from time to 
time the armourers were taken off to do dyeing 
(the tape being needed by the dressmakers for 
Face’s, Dapper’s, and Drugger’s doublets, so 
that it could be stitched down before the gar- 
ments were made up), and also to get on with 
sword, hilts, and scabbards. The blades were 
carved from stripwood with a gouge, by the 
teacher, but in a school where woodwork was 
taught this would not be necessary. If a larger 
number of girls had been available for the 
armour they could have prepared the founda- 
tions themselves, but as it was it had to be done 
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for them. If more time had been available the/ 
could have made them beforehand, after school. 
In making large quantities of stage properties, 
e.g. stenc^ng lengths of material, this is often 
necessary in addition to the classwork. It is a 
very popular proceeding as the children bring 
their tea and make it a social occasion. 

Between lessons the work, with pictures and 
instructions, was stored as follows: ruffs in a 
hat box, armour on a shelf where it could dry, 
and the hats, wallets, and trimmings in large 
stout envelopes. 

The next table shows the progress of the work 
in three lessons of one hour each. 

A painting table must be prepared in this 
lesson and for the next, with newspaper, tur- 
pentine, paint, and bi ushes, to which the 
armourers and shoemakers can resort. Those 
of the Groups 4 and 5 who have not finished 
will regroup and sit together, away from the 
painting 

In this lesson, if not earliei, it will be quite 
clear what extra materials are needed, and 
whether new work will be required next 
week. 

Anything left over can be cleared up in a 
small working party, if it is not desirable to let 
it trail on into the next lesson. On this occasion 
the scabbards and the gold and silver belts 
/iceded finishing touclies. 


X 

A rmour 

2 

Wallets 

3 

Uah 

4 

5 

Zodtac 

6 

I xtras 

1st , 
Week 

Pasting begun 
of 2 pieces 

k 

T*atterns and 
leather cut 

Patterns .ind 
material cut 
Brims begun 

Measuring and 
cutting done 
Sewing begun 

Red circles cut 
At least half 
the signs drawn 
large and 
transfer made 

Dyeing of blue 
and purple tape 
by armourers 

2iid . 
^Veek 

r 3 pieces under 

1 way. Sword 
^ hilts begun 

Patterns de- 
signed and 
begun 

Half made 

More than half 
done 

All transferred 
Gilt braid on 
some 

Brown tape and 
maroon nbbon 
for Doll's dress, 
dyed by ar- 
mourers 







^eek' 

" 3 pieces finished 
Straps added 
Hilts finished 
First coat of 
paint. 

Staining and 
making up 

Nearly done ^ 

hinishing off. 

Members of both groups given 
extras as they finished 

\ 

Stockings dyed, 
shoes prepared 
for painting, 
rosettes (Rufi 
and Zodiac 
makers as they 
finish.) 
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MAMMON 


Fig. 21 

Doublet and Trunks of Green Velvet Trimmed 
mth Silver Braid and Pearls 

Hat, Dim 

Silver Belt mth Green Velvet Hanger 
Green Stockings 

Stiver Shoes mth Green Rosettes 
Gold Sword Hilt and Scabbard 



DOLL 

l^IG. 22 

Dre^^ of Oiange Brown and Red Shiny Artificial Silk 
over a Stiff Orange Casement Foundation, Bodiee 
made Double, Skirt Separate 
Sleeve Puffings of Orange and Red Artificial Silk, and a 
Piece of the same Material 1 acked on to the Front of the 
Underskirt 

Trimmings of Maroon Ribbon 

Fmerald Green Stockings 

Gold Shoes with Orange Rosettes Bloch Cap 
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^dapt^iton for Younger Seniors 

An the work outlined above could be done by 
younger Seniors except the armour, which 
would have to be made by another class, or 
volunteers from another class working out of 
school, and the wallets, which should be of 
some simpler material, such as canvas and thick 
wool. The ruffs and belts would have to be 
taught more by demonstration and less by the 
written instructions, but as the armour would be 
out of the way, and the wallets simplified, the 
teacher could give more attention to the other 
work. Chain armour may be knitted with string 
and silvered. 

Now that Handwork is allocated a place of 
importance in the Senior School, surprisingly 
good results may be obtained by co-operation 
between the Girls* and Boys* Departments. The 
application of handwork principles, learned in the 
course of making more utilitarian articles, to 
the accessories of an entertainment gives a zest 
to the work. While this type of project cannot 
be allowed to break into the scheme of Hand- 
work except on very rare occasions, it certainly 
promotes mterest and co-operation, and encour- 
ages the children in carrying through their 
enterprises by their own efforts. 

The fourth week's work was as follows 
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Conclusion 

To organize and carry out such a piece of 
work successfully, however, three points should 
be borne in mind. First, the preliminary pre- 
parations must be very thorough. The teacher's 
mind should visualize all the procedure, and all 
the likely accidents, from start to finish, down 
to the smallest detail, so that she may never be 
taken by surprise. Secondly, the atmosphere of 
the class should be free and easy, like a jolly 
working paity, where the members consult and 
compare notes and work in friendly rivalry: 
this has a great effect on getting the work 
through at a good speed, but it cannot be done 
without the solid framework given by the pre- 
liminary planning, as a tree holds togctliei, 
although the wind may blow its blanches and 
leaves into different jiatterns 'Ihirdly, the 
work should be graded to suit the abilities of 
the children. When work is to be done foi a 
specific purpose and to a specified time, no time 
can be spent in letting a child do something 
winch he does badly, however desirable it may 
be that he should have the piacticc. 1 hat must 
be left foi another occasion A certain amount 
of inexperience, however, is of no consequciKe 
for work of this kind, which will be seen at a 
distance. 


A rmour 


Scabbards made and 
painted uith first coat 
Silvenng or gilding of 
rest of armour 


Wallets 



1 inisht d 


UtiJJs 


Belts and sword hangers 


Zodiai 


1 inishid 
I Shots painted 

Clotlus piissid for 
dicssmaktrs Bolls 
cap 



THE GROWTH OF THE STORY-BOOK 


T here has always been a story-teller 
and be has always been welcome. In all 
countries and in all ages there have 
appeared men able by their gifts to weave tales 
that would capture heart and imagination, and 
transport their hearers out of their everyday 
existence into the realm of fantasy, where the 
colours are brighter, sympathies finer and 
keener, all life intenser and clearer. Sometimes 
they chose for theme the doings of men in distant 
lands where there was mystery and magic, 
which might be evil, and described fierce battles 
in remote places or the plight of seafarers in 
unknown waters. Their hearers loved to be 
thrilled by tales of the far-off and the terrible. 
But they loved, too, stories in a gentler mood, 
stories of the things that liappened to liome- 
keeping folk like themselves, and they would 
always be glad when they could laugh at some 
comic incident. 

No country can show a more splendid roll of 
story-tellers than England, ('haucer and Sir 
Thomas Malory were eaily and great practi- 
tioners of an art the tradition of whicli has been 
maintained steadily through the centuries. 
Moreover it is noteworthy that (Chaucer wrote 
not only tales of romantic chivalry and noble 
enterprise, but also tales about ordinary men 
and women giving an impression of tlie reality 
of ordinary life. So in due course the novtd as 
we know it to-day took shape. It is to lx* found 
in the Elizabethan period, it was popular at the 
time of the Restoration (when one of the most 
successful novelists was a woman), and with 
Daniel Defoe it springs full-blown. 

The accompanying chart is intended to help 
children to understand that there has been a 
continuity in the growth of the story-teller's art. 
Two hundred years arc represented by six 
writers, and it is interesting to observe how at 
either end of the time-scale Defoe and Kipling 
show the same kind of genius for observation 
applied to their special purpose. Someone has 
said that in Robinson Crusoe Defoe reveals an 
exact technical knowledge of at least four crafts ; 
every reader of Kipling has exclaimed at a 
similar intimate understanding of the details 
The following pictures 


of half-a-dozen trades and professions. A cental^ 
after Defoe, who made fiction read like fact, 
came Scott the romanticist, who ranged the 
centuries and intoxicated his readers with 
accounts of high adventure and the glamorous 
Middle Ages; but gave them, too, pictures of 
simple folk who were truly of the Scottish soil, 
had the vSeots salt in their speech, and whom all 
men may know for brothers. 

Scott's enlargement of the scope of the novel 
gave it a new impetus. Four years after his 
death “ Pickwick” was published, when Dickens 
was only twenty-four years old. It w'as gor- 
gcumsly fresh, *i marvel of invention, bubbling 
with an original humour; yet its inheritance 
from earlier novelists is evident enough. 

There have, of course*, been many women 
writ(*rs and .some significant women novelists, 
but George Eliot was the first to receive a 
recognition equal to that accorded to the male 
authors of lier lime. Her elfurts and her success 
inspired many women, and to-day there arc 
more women novelists than men, some of them 
producing distinguished and influential work. 

With Robert Louis Stevenson we come to an 
author who was known to pcojflc still alive 
to-day. Hi* had set himself from boyhood to be 
a writer, choosing the great authors as models, 
and he wrote a series of romances which liave 
not lost any of their power to persuade us and 
hold our attention. 

And so we reach our own day and Rudyard 
Kipling, who in his turn has 1. flueiiced many 
younger writers. The tradition is strong and 
grows. 

There are two deductions which a teacher will 
liope to draw from a survey by the children such 
as has been indicated and a reading of the stories 
mentioned — 

1. That great literature is, in a certain sense, 
timeless. Apart from certain trifling differences 
of vocabulary, Robinson Crusoe, for instance, 
might belong to our own generation. 

2. That all great novelists link together in 
their genius for understanding their fellow men 
and women, their sensitive sympathy, and their 
close power of observation. 


will be found as a large wall-chart tn the packet of charts accompanying this volume. 
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DANIEL DEFOE 

• . • • / smiled at hm, and looked pleasantly ^ 
and beckoned to hm to come still nearer; at 
length, he came close to me; and then he 
kneeled down again, kissed the ground, and 
laid his head upon the ground, and taking 
me by the foot set my foot upon his head; 
this. It seems, was in token of swearing to be 
my slave Jor ever, 

Robinson Crusoe 
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Robinson Crusoe has been translated into Defoe was a journalist of wonderful originality, 

every important language, and is loved by energy, and inventiveness, who led a very 
young people of every race and colour. Even the troubled life, but somehow contrived to write 
Arabs in the desert read it, and it is significant ' more than two hundred and fifty books, 
that the USSR, which has just withdrawn its Robinson Crusoe is fiction which the author 
ten-year-old decree banning stories of fantasy intended us to read as fact, and so great is his art 
from the schools, is about to issue it, in an that it is impossible to believe that everything 
enormous edition, as the first of a series of which he tells us with such beautiful simplicity 
romantic tales for children. and in such exact detail did not really happen. ' 




In the midst of the confusion that ensued, 
three or four of the principal smugglers hurried 
to the apartment of Bertram with lighted 
torches, and armed with cutlasses and pistols, 
**Der deyeU,** said their leader, here's our 
mark!** and two of them seized an Bertram; 
hut one of them whispered in his ear, ** Make 
no resistance till you are in the street.** 

Guy Mannering 


When Scott was a child he loved the border 
stories and border ballads which he listened to 
while staying at his grandfather’s farm, and 
before he was fifteen he had learned French and 
Italian in order to be able to read and qnjoy 
the old romances in those languages. He was a 
born story-teller, in verse and prose, and his 
first novel, Waverley, was the beginning of a 
new kind of fiction. Guy Mannering, which 
followed it, was written with amazing rapidity 
in six weeks, and it has been said to be the best 


of his novels for merit of construction and 
interest of detail. In it are some of the best- 
known of Scott’s characters — Dominie Sampson, ^ 
Dandle Dinmont, and Meg Merrilies. He wrote 
thirty-two novels, twenty-one of which have 
their scenes in Scotland, and he ranges from the 
eleventh century (in Count Robert of Paris) to 
the generation immediately preceding his own. 
His work has been translated into many lan- 
guages, and the world recognizes him as a great 
gentleman as well as a great writer. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 

I watched her with my heart at my 
lips • • . then, without a scrap of 
courage, but with a great deal of des- 
peration, I went softly in and stood 
beside her, touching her with my 
finger. 

“ If you please, ma'am/’ / began. 

She started and looked up, ** If you 
please. Aunt'" 

''Eh?" exclaimed my aunt in a 
tone of amazement 

**If you please, Aunt, I am your 
nephew." 

"Oh, Lord!" said my Aunt. 

David Copperfield 


The ronlnbution of Dickens to our literature is 
unhiuc. No novelist can match his richness of 
invention, imaginative breadth, and vital power. 
He is supremely English, exhibiting our national 
virtues of independence, courage, kindliness, 
cheerfulness, and humour, as well as our failings. 
Perhaps the best test of his greatness is that he 
can be read again and again with a sense of 
freshness. He has given us a great company of 


characters, many of them strange, whimsical, or 
fantastic, but all able to charm us into the 
belief that we know them more completely than 
the “real” people we meet day by day. 

There is no better loved story than David 
Copperfield, and he has written nothing more 
moving than the early part, which is only a 
thinly veiled account of his own unhappy 
boyhood. 




THE GROWTH OF THE STORY-BOOK 


ITS 



••GEORGE ELIOT" 

Silas had wisely chosen a broad strip of 
linen as a means of fastening her to his loom 

when he was busy 

One bright summer* s morning Silas had 
been more engrossed than usual in ** setting 
up ** a new piece of tvork . . . the click of the 
scissors had had a peculiar attraction for her 
ear, and watching the results of that click, she 
had derived the philosophic lesson that the 
same cause would have the same effect. 

Silas Marntr 



‘'George liliot” was the pen-name of Mary 
Ann Evans. She was a wise, very learned, 
sensitive woman who suttered iiiueli unhappiness 
with quiet courage and iialience, and devoted 
herself witli intense application to her art. 
Silas Marner is a l)oautifuily proportioned story, 
shorter than the average novel, which some 
critics think is her best work. Certainly its 
pathos has a remarkable delicacy, and the 
revelation of the change wrought in the down- 


cast miser by the golden-haired child is dc'picted 
with great pi)wer. It was published in 1861. 
Adam Bcdc liad appeared in 1858, and The Mill 
on the Floss two years after. Of her later novels, 
Romola and Middlemarch arc the best, though 
they are not so popular as the earlier ones. On 
the first of them, which is a study of the Italian 
Renaissance, she worked so hard tliat she said, 
“I began Romola a young woman — I finished it 
an old woman.” 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

**Ihear a voice,** said he--** a young voire 
Will you give me your hand, my kind young 
friend, and lead me in?** 

I hdd out my hand, and the horrible, sofv 
spoken, eydess creature gripped it in a moment 
like a vice. / tocu so much startled that I 
struggled to withdraw, but the blind man 
pulled me up close to him with a single action 
of his arm. 

**Now, boy,** he said, **take me in to the 
captain.** 

Treasure Island 


' V - 
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Robert Louis Stevenson was born in Edin- 
burgh His father and grandfather were famous 
lighthouse builders, and he himself studied 
engineering tor a time He abandoned it for 
the law, but found that profession, too, little to 
his liking There was a gipsy spirit in his blood* 
and from boyhood he had practised the art of* 
writing,studying great authors andendeavouring 
to imitate them Unfortunately he was a sick 
man and had to travel m search of health. 


An Inland Voyage and Iraieis ivUh a Donkey 
record delightfully his early journeymgs. 
I feature Island was published in i88i and was 
immediately acclaimed for what it is — a prince 
of ** bloods *’ One important fact to be observed 
is that, although it possesses all the elements 
desired m a tale of romantic adventure — sea and 
island, pirates and hidden treasure— the des- 
peradoes are not pasteboard but are accepted by 
us as real and terrible. 



Rudyard Kipling was born in Bombay, 
learned as a boy to sjxjak Hindustani, and when 
a young man was a journalist for three years in 
Allahabad. He rose quickly to fame, as an in- 
terpreter of our dominions — India, Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand — of the 
Seven Seas, and our Army and Navy, and as a 
writer commanding an amazing gift for accurate, 
detailed observation, rare imaginative energy, 
and a virile style. Sometimes, in the opinion of 


many careful readers, his manner is too forth- 
right, his tones arc too resonant. Probably 
the pinnacle of liis work is The Jungle Book, 
which is a never-ending joy; but Kim holds 
a high place. It is an admirable story, though, 
as one re-reads, it comes to be cherished 
chiefly as a marvellous, colourful panorama of 
people and scenes in a country whose mystery 
and glamour are not to be plumbed by us of 
the West. 


HANDWRITING 


A S the child's mind develops, so that mind 
is filled with an ever-increasing store 
of ideas ; and writing is one of the most 
valuable vehicles by which the child can convey 
his thoughts to the outside world. True, the 
spoken word is quicker, but that j^resupposes 
a sjTnpathetic listener — and good listeners arc 
proverbiallv rare. And in any case oral expres- 
sions are apt to be fugitive, or at the best liable 
to distortion. 

The growing child, then, finds that there is 
an ever-increasing host of experiences to be 
recorded, and sooner or later realizes the diffi- 
culty of making liis handwriting keep abreast 
of liis times. The formal and slower hand that 
he learnt in the Junior School must be speeded 
up — ^must be made more fluent — not merely for 
the sake of his present needs, but for the needs 
of after scho(»l life when he must turn his writing 
to commercial use in earning his livelihood. 

This speeding up will necessitate slight 
modifications in the more or less formal hand 
acquired in the Junior School, but due regard 
must be paid to any such change, lest the altera- 
tions so introduced arc made at the expense of 
readableness. 

Neither must the beauty of the letters be lost 
sight of — a beauty tjf form that has been 
developed through the centuries when writing 
was regarded by the professional scribe primarily 
as a skilled craft. Above all, and what is of 
paramount importance, the traditional char- 
acteristics of the letters themselves must be 
jealously guarded, and kept well in mind. 

At this Senior stage more latitude can be 
allowed the pupil in the choice of his materials — 
pens, nibs, and paper. The pupil could be 
encouraged to experiment with various makes of 
nibs — a little piece of research work that would, 
not only amuse but create an interest in the 
subject of handwriting. A gross box of nibs — 
each identically similar — distributed amongst 
a class of children, all very dissimilar, is hardly 
an encouraging prospect. 

In passing, mention might well be made of 


the growing use of fountain-pens amongst 
scholars — a practice to be encouraged. Tlie 
lasting quality of the fountain-pen tends to make 
such a pen more of a constant companion, rathei 
than a casual acquaintance to be lost sight of at 
the end of a day's schooling (the writer has used 
the same nib for all his writing, no inconsiderable 
amount, for the last sixteen years), ('hildren 
at the vSenior age should begin to have delinite 
likings in the matter of nibs, and they should be 
encouraged to weigh carefully the merits of a 
fountain-pen of their choice, and it necessary 
guided in this business of choosing a suitable pien. 

It should be noted that, geneiallv speaking, 
the nibs used are too thin, or hiu*, and hard, 
under the mistaken impression that it makes for 
neatness and good writing. wSoft(*r and broader 
nibs — once mastered — give character and style, 
increase the speed, and, what is of paramount 
importance, reduce the tendency to writer’s 
cramp. 

Then again, in the matter of papei a little 
practice on various surface's adds greatly to the 
interest in writing — a highly polished surface 
being ideal for some nibs, whilst with another 
pen a rougher surface is found to be preferable. 

Lastly, if personal chf)ice is encouraged in the 
matter of writing materials, definite styles of 
penmanship are almost sure to follow, and this 
individuality in handwiiting is surely the logical 
and correct goal to be aimed at. 

To have produced .so many styles —all posess- 
ing in .some degree beauty and h'gibility, each 
style with a character of its own — is surely a 
more worthy attainment than reducing so many 
individuals to the mass level of monotonous 
writing machines. 

Position of the Writer 

The position of the writer should, as far as 
ixissiblc, be square with the desk. This ensures 
both eyes being eejuidistant from the paper. 
By adopting a sideways attitude, not only is 
one eye brought closer to the paper, but there is 
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a tendency for botli eyes to look sideways wliilst the right degree of slant, for there seems to be 

at work, resulting in unnecessary eye strain, no doubt that the slanted characters lead the 

Then, again, the left side of the body is unduly eye automatically along the line, 
cramped, making writing a tortuous and Looking at the figure with the umbrella in 
uncomfortable lesson. Fig. 2 («), one is content to let the eye rest on 

The pen should be held or balanced easily the sketch. In the ease of {b) one naturally 

between two fingers and the thumb — ^theendsof looks in the direction of the arrow to sec the 



Fig. t 

Holding the Ven 


theses members forming almost an e<|uilateral objective to which the figure is moving. Our 
triangle (sec*, I’'ig. t (h) and (c) ). Avoid gripping c\ves, in other words, arc moving unconsciously 
the jH'ii, giving rise to bloodless concave fingers along the line. 

(sc'o iMg. 1 (a) ). To continue the analogy: if the slant of the 

The time-lionoured instruction of “placing figure is loo far from the vertical wc feel a sense 
two fingers on the pen“ and the thumb as far of unrest --a sensation of pending calamity (c). 
as i)racticablc underneath was an old fiillacy. Conversely, if too near the vertical we are left 



from the vertical verhcal 

Fig. 2 


It gave rise to an unequal trial of strength 
between two fingers and one thumb— a case of 
two to one against good writing. 

Writing Slant 

The teaching of writing to young children 
must of necessity be by the use of the letters in 
their simplest possible form ; hence upright writ- 
ing, in which there is no question of slant arising. 

Later, slanting writing is introduced, and it is 
not out of place to consider here the question of 


in doubt as to whether the figure is moving or 
merely tottering — also giving rise to a sense of 
uncertainty. Thus, in writing, a slant of more 
than lo*^ from the vertical gives the impressidh 
of writing toppling over, whereas a slant of a 
few degrees from the vertical is so near upright 
as to set us wondering if it is a clumsy attempt at 
upright writing. The best slope would thus 
appear to be somewhere about 10°, or slightly 
less — say yY — vertical. 

The first step, therefore, should be the trans- 
lation of the upright script into a slanting type. 
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This should be a simple process, and need take 
but little time, since the fundamental forms of 
the letters remain unchanged. 

But in this change over to the slanted style 
there is one slight modification which must 
receive some attention — a modification that 
affects those letters that are based on the 
o type, VIZ. : o, c, e, p, b, d, 

"a,” "q,” and "g." These nine letters in point 
of fact being all modifications of the first, it will 
suffice if we study in detail the changes as they 
affect that letter. 

Both from the aesthetic point of view and also 
from that of greater speed, it is desirable that 
the circular form of the letter "o” should lie 
replaced by a compressed form, the height of 

axis .axis , t' 

-vertical -slanted 

vertical -axes 

C 


Slanting 0 



course remaining the same but the width of the 
letter somewhat lessened (see Fig. 3 (a) ). 

This narrowed, or compressed, form must 
again undergo a further change to bring it in 
line with the general slope of the other letters 
of the slanted form of alphabet. Referring to 
Fig. 3 it will be noticed that the letter in 
diagram [A) is to all intents a vertical letter — 
that is its longer axis is vertical. This would be 
quite correct if the other letters comprising the 
dphabet were made up, or partly made up, of 
vertical lines. As it is, this is not in keeping with 
the slanted form of the alphabet, and conse- 
quently the elliptical form must slant, the chief 
or longer axis slanting at the same angle as the 
other letters slant — ^as in Fig. 3 (B). 

This may seem rather a small matter of little 
moment, but,’ when it is remembered that the 
general effect of beauty in handwriting lies in 


the secret of repetition, the importance of under- 
standing this change will be realized. Compare, 
for example, the word "beholden'" in Fig. 3 (C) 
and Fig. 3 (D). In the first case the word is made 
up of slanted letters and upright "o” forms, 
whereas in the second case all the letters are 
made to slant at the same angle. The word in 
Fig. 3 (C), although as carefully written, gives an^ 
impression of having been blown about in a wind. 



THNZX 
AVWMU 
OQCQD 
LFEKY . 
PBRS IJ 

Fig. 46 
Basic Capitals 
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The foregoing remarks must also apply equally 
to the capitals. Fig. 4 (a) and Fig. 4 (6) illustrate 
an alphabet of basic forms embod3Hing the fore- 
going modifications. 

yoining the Letters 

The problem of joining letters is one around 
which much controversy has raged, since the 
advent of so-callcd script writing. 

On the one hand, we have those who contend 
that all letters forming a word should be con- 
nected by a continuous line ; and on the other 
side arc rahged those who maintain that strokes 
that link or join letters together are merely a 
superfluity that decreases speed and detracts 
from ‘ ‘ readableness. * * 

There is something to be said for both schools 
of thought. Every time the pen has to be raised 
from tlic paper and replaced farther along the 
line, a certain fraction of time must be taken up. 
In writing a passage of, say, 50 words, there 
would be approximately 50 of these *‘hops,'' the 
time thus taken up not being used in actual 
writing, that is, making letters with the pen. If 
the pen is raised after making each letter, the 
number of these hops would be increased to 
anything between 200 and 250 — the aggregate 
time spent in not writing being considerably 
increased. 

Again, the eye naturally follows the line form- 
ing the letters of a word, and, if this line is con- 
tinuous throughout the word, it would appear 
reasonable to expect the eye to grasp the word 
as a whole more quickly than if it had con- 
tinually to jump from letter to letter. 

There is still a further point urged, namely, 
that the older style of penmanship made for a 
smoother motion of the pen — hence the plirase 
"running hand." 

Lastly, there is a certain beauty of curve in 
the joining strokes that is almost entirely lacking 
in the more simplified style. 

The opponents, on the other hand, hold the 
view that the time taken up by the momentary 
lifting of the pen after each letter is more than 
compensated for by the length of time taken in 
tracing elaborate joining strokes that are in 
reality no real part of the letter, and only serve 
to confuse the eye — ^more especially when, as 


so often happens, these joining strokes are over- 
elaborated, out of all reason, into fantastic 
scrolls and loops. Whilst the joining of one 
letter to the next possibly makes for greater 
speed, to force this craze for joined letters — ^to 
compel all letters and combination of letters to 
obey an inflexible rule, must defeat its own end. 

Doubtless much unreasonable ^criticism has 
been Imrlcd from time to time at script writing, 
because joining was not made a kind of universal 
law. Sucli criticism may have arisen in the 
first place from the old method of teaching 
writing, wlieii the child was exhorted not to 
take his pen off tlie paper, once he had com- 
menced writing a word, until he had finished 
the word. To break this law was a sin against 
the canons of good penmanship. 

Yet how often in those good old days did the 
child have to raise his pen before he completed, 
say, the word "timidity" (see Fig. 5). To be 
consistent tlie word would liavc to be written 
somewhat after this manner — 



This would in effect mean that the child 
would have to finish the word just where he 
commenced — a veritable waste of precious 
moments. The raising of such n pertinent issue 
might very well be stigmatized as “dotting the 
‘Fs' and crossing the T’s'." Whether the eye 
does actually find it easier to follow the word 
made up of joined letters is met by the criticism 
that in all our printed matter set to type no 
two letters are ever joined — at least in most 
modem type — and we appear to experience no 
difficulty in this respect. 

T.astly, the point raised in support of the 
beauty of curve in joining strokes is countered 
by showing that the letters themselves are 
beautiful in fohn and good lettering should 
call for no embellishments — " Good wine needing 
no bush." 

Taking into consideration both sides of the 
question, it would seem a wise plan to link 
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together letters where possible — ^that is to say, 
where a simple joining stroke can be utilized; 
but in cases where such joinings imply the use 
of an elaborate stroke, then take our pluck 
boldly in our hands and make the “break" — 
even if it is a break with tradition: we have 
ample justification in our printed type. A safe 
rule to observe is to make the joining stroke 
subservient to the letter, never letting the joining 
stroke distort the fundamental form of the letter. 

Such letters as “c," “e," and “z" link up 
quite naturally and easily by a slight elongation, 

CO en zo 

Fig. 6 

Linkin^f Letters by drawini;> nut Finishing Stroke 
or drawing out, of the finishing stroke (see Fig. 

Those letters composed of, or ending in, a 
straight downward stroke re(|uire an upward 
turn at the finish of this stroke. This upward 
direction can be produced in two ways — 

(i) By a sharp change of direction (Fig. 7 (i) ). 

(ii) J5y a swinging round <and upward stroke 
(Fig. 7 (ii) ). 

L h i k . 

• •• 

/ // 

Fig. 7 

Tu'o Methods of forming Joining Strokes 

Generally speaking, the first method is adopted 
at the start, but as speed is developed the hand 
automatically forms the upward stroke as in 
Fig. 7 (ii). This is an advantage both from the 
point of beauty — the writing appears less harsh 
- and also from the point of view of rhythm. 
The letters so treated should be taught in the 
following order (Fig. 8) — 

Idf iah nmu kx 

Fig. 8 

Order for leaching Joining Stroke 

Some letters call for special treatment. By 
drawing out the cross member of the letter "f,” 
Fig. 9, a linking stroke is ready to hand. 


Similarly the cross member of the letter "t" 
forms a ready means of linking on to certain 

letters that may follow it. If this method is 

• • 

n I rt nsf /X -which 

IqqI^s like n 

L 

Fig. 9 

Joining Strokes for /, /, and r 

adopted in the case of the letter “r,*’ care must 
be taken to modify the curved stroke, otherwise 
there is a danger that the letter “ r " may become 
an integral part of the following letter. 

The remaining letters of the alphabet — less 
than half — should at this .stage be left alone, 
relying more on the grouping of letters (Fig. lo) 
forming a word (as in type). 

In the case of capitals joining is not so 
necessary. Capitals arc, relatively speaking, 

just a few good 
boys 

Fig. k) 

Letters not to be joined at the First Stage 

uncommon in most written passages, and time 
can be easily afforded in lifting the pen after 
making a capital to start afresh on the small 
letter that follows on. Nev(*rtheless, the capitals 
in Fig. II can readily be adapted so that they 

Cl Ki Ru ilri Zo 

Fig. II 

Capitals adapted to link up with Small Letters 

become actually part of a word by being joined 
to the smaller letters composing the word. 

It will be noticed that up to this stage of 
teaching writing, although we have linked to- 
gether a number of letters that go to the forma- 
tion of a word, we still lift the pen each time a 
fresh letter is formed. Thus in writing the word 
“hunter" in Fig. I2, the letters forming the 
word are all linked together, but actually we 
lift the pen five times. 
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In other words, we are focusing our attention 
largely on the question of ease of reading or 
" readableness.” 

This in itself is quite meritorious, but for 
practical purposes it would be well to reduce as 
far as possible the number of these "pen-lifts," 



Fig. t2 

An Unneccisayy Number of “ Pen-bfts" 


!)oth from the point of view of speed and also 
for the sake of smoothness or rliythm in the 
movement of the jieii. 

Taking again the same example, it can just 
.IS easily be written — and with no loss to 
"readableness” -by lifting the pen only once 
(see Fig. 13). This is accomplished by carrying 
llie upward turn of the downstroke to the top of 
the line where the stroke for the next letter 
originates. The pen must, however, be lifted 


llLLn£^‘ 


* lift, and go 
back ib cross 
the "t: 

Fig, ij 

llic Use of J 02 mnfi Strokes 


after llie word is completed in order to go back 
and form the cross member of the letter “t." 

It should be noted that as far as practicable 
lelterb are usually commenced at the top of the 
stroke not starting on tlic line and going to the 
top, in order to come down again. This avoids 
the temptation of making unnecessary loops, 
and at the same time enfoices a definite break 
at the end of each word, thus ensuring that 
words are separated and not joined together — 
fault that is apt to creep in, in later life, especi- 
ally when thoughts run aliead of writing. Join- 
ing words togetlier as in Fig. 14 is a bad fault, 
making the reading of such writing a very 
tedious operation. 

Some little difficulty may at first present 
itself in the matter of carrying the elongated 
tick — i.e. the joining stroke — to the top of the 


following letter. Especially may this difficulty 
accent itself in dealing with the letters having 
“heads'* (e.g. “ 1 ," “d,“ “h,“ etc.). The point 
to bear in mind is that the longer the joining 
stroke the nearer to the vertical must it approach 
in direction. It must not continue its direction 


hyMCrJXr 

Fig. 14 

Fault of Joining Words 


in a straight line, otherwise nothing short of a 
loop (with its backward direction) will suffice to 
bring it back to the starting point of the down- 
ward stroke of the following letter. To this end 
a rounded form of joining stroke should be 
encouraged (see Fig. 15). 



NOT 


1. 


giving 


, NOT 

Fig. 15 


Rounded Joining Stroke 


An attempt should next be made to deal with 
the remaining letters of the alphabet to bring 
them into line with respect to joinings. Com- 
mencing with the letter *‘o,“ it will be necessary 
to begin the letter at the top, swing round to 
the starting point, and then forward — this 

0 ieco^tr 'k 

Fig. iO 

Formation of Letters 

forward stroke being the joining stroke (see Fig. 

16). 

The letters "b" aud “p” arc similar to the 
" o" except that the start of the rounded part of 
the letter is more nearly at the bottom of the 
letter. Two alternatives in forming the letter " s ” 
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are quite admissible. In the first case the letter 
is commenced at the top (this form would 
naturally be used when commencing a word with 
the letter '*s"), but in the second example the 
joining stroke from the previous letter cuts 
across the letter to the starting point at the 
top. Strictly speaking, it is exactly the same 
form of "s/* and not two different styles of the 
same letter. The letters “q/* ‘W/’ and "w" ' 
should present no difficulty. 

The only letters left outside are “g/* “j," and 
"y/* and these three letters are best allowed to 
remain exceptions and left alone, although it 
might be considered advisable in the case of the 
letter “g” to continue the upward trend of the 
tail and form a loop, the continuation still 
further being used as the joining stroke. 


actually no fundamental part of a letter, and is 
merely the elaboration of the joining stroke. Of 
recent years this elaborated device has tended 
to predominate over the traditional form of the 

9 

Fig. 18 

Unnecessary Loops 

letter, greatly to the detriment of the letter 
form itself. 

This tendency is very marked in the cases of 
the letters “f” and “//' (Fig. 18). 

Moreover, it is a matter of some doubt whether 
such elaboration is any real aid to speed. One 


vmz lEF VW Y UKX 
DPBR OQCgS AMM 

Fig. 17 

Grouping the Capitals 


The capital letters used should be of the same 
form and proportion as taught in the beginning, 
but should be treated in a less severe way. 
They should be taught in groups as indicated in 

Fig. 17. 

Cursive Writing 

A joined script stylo having been thus 
developed from the simple script, it must now 
be carried a stage farther — namely into a cursive 
style. It would be well at this stage to indicate 
certain guiding principles which must be kept 
in mind. In the first case the idea of script 
avriting is as far as possible to cut out loops, and 
it will be noticed that throughout all loops 
(excepting perhaps in one form of the letter 
"g") have been rigidly excluded. A loop is 


has only to trace the path of the pen in making 
the original “f” and the looped “f" to see how 
much further the pen has to travel in the latter. 

And again, in forming these loops the pen is 
carried forward to a position in front of the letter 
it is part of, only to be turned backward again 
— clearly a disadvantage to speed. 

From the child\s point of view also, the loop 
is apt to form a stumbling block, for it requires 
no little skill to make a pen travel upward and 
round along anything like a graceful path. In 
the second case, one of the aims of script writing 
is to retain as far as possible the historic form 
of the letter. This should also be kept in mind 
in developing a running hand. The letters for 
the cursive style should be taught in the 
•following order (Fig. 19). 


Jt ^ X A. j ^ -w wHT'nmrZ'p.s 

Fig. 19 

First Groups of Cursive Letters 
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The forms are closely allied to those already 
taught, but for the sake of speed minor varia- 
tions have been introduced. 

As has already been pointed out there is no 

’‘eommencefntnf lA ^ 

of stroke. j 

C E 

Fig. 20 

Commmi Faults in Writing to be avoided 


inconsistency in the two forms of the letter 
‘‘s" used. The “s” is made sometimes at the 
end of an upward linking stroke, and thus 
assumes the form as first indicated, ('are should, 
however, be exercised to prevent the letter 
developing into a form in which it loses its head 
(or upper half) eniirely at the expense of a dis- 
proportionate and corpulent body. This de- 
terioration of form does not always end here, for 




1^'lG. 


letter " 1 ,"' and in the case of the “p," to check 
the tendency to become an "h." 

Of the remaining letters, the only one that 
calls for any special comment is the letter “f.** 
This letter should have both a head and a tail 
to prevent its becoming a “t.** Whether the 
final form of this letter should take on the looped 
form of the tail would appear to be a moot point. 
Possibly from the point of view of speed, the„ 
looped tail form would appear more suitable 
besides giving a more rhythmic motion. 

Finally we come to the capitals (Fig. 22) — 

These are treated in a somewhat less formal 
style, due regard being paid to the original form 
taught in the first stages. The letter 
assumes a new form, as it reduces the number of 
“pen lifts” from three to two. For the same 
reason a new fonn of ** E” has been substituted. 
In all other cases the only modification has been 
a slight drawing out of certain stems, mainly 
with the idea of beautifying the letters. 

Looped Letters 

So far we have been dealing with a style of 
writing based on and developed from the so- 

'C <X'(L<i'q/g 

21 


Remainder of Cursive Alphabet 


it is by no means uncoinmon to meet with the 
letter assuming the form of an inverted “c” (as 
in Fig. 20). 

The forms of the letters “b” and “j)” are 
retained juirposely, firstly to avoid the teaching 
of an entirclj^ new form, and, secondly, to pre- 
vent the “b,** when hurriedly written, from 
taking on a form nearer in appearance to the 


called script. There is yet another style that 
has developed more on the lines of the copper- 
plate engravers, whose fine strokes and flourish- 
ing loops, it was sought to emulate in the copy 
books of last century. This style still claims 
many adherents, and, when shorn of its eccen- 
tricities, gives a good legible and miming hand. 

In formulating such a style of handwriting, it 


iJM J£ TZ PBRKUyT) 
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Fig. 22 

Cursive Capitals 
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would be well to point out at tlie start that this 
modern style, and the style based on tlic script 
form arc in no wise opposed to each other. They 
both sprang in the first case from a common 
basis, and apart from script writing being a 
hindrance to acquiring a modern hand, spelling 
ruination to any other style, as has often been 
maintained erroniously, on the contrary it is 
actually a distinct aid, emphasizing as it does 
the naked forms on which aU styles are based. 
It is only necessary to study the writing of the 
word "flag” in Fig. 23, written in both the 


forward, and it is clear that if this angle is con- 
stantly altering, the rate of ])rogrcss will vary 
accordingly, to the detriment of that rhythmic 
motion whicli helps to make writing more of a 
pleasure than a task. To take an extreme case, 
and make the upward and downward stroke 
identical in slant, it will be apparent that any 
progress is nigh impossible (Fig. 24 [d) ). 

The spacing of the letters forming a word is 
mainly dependent on this up slant. Should the 
up stroke approximate to the angle of inclination 
of the down stroke, the letters will automatically 


'CAe flag 

Cursive Script 

Fig. 23 

Relationship between Cursive and Script Writinf^ 


modern style and the script, to realize the 
truth of this statement. 

In teaching such a style of writing it is as well 
to remember that the regular repetition of the 
slants of the strokes is a big factor in the general 
appearance (see Fig. 24 (a) and 24 (b) ). Unless 
this is constantly kept before tlie cliild, there is 
little chance of his acquiring a style pleasing 
to the eye. 

Actually there are two slants to be kept in 
mind: (i) the slant of the “up" stroke; (2) the 

''+-Vy-X)< 



Fig. 24 
Writing Slant 

slant of the "down" stroke. Varying these two 
slants has a very far-reaching effect on the style.- 
It is the difference in angle of these two slants ^ 
that makes it possible for the pen to travel in a 
forward direction in writing or forming words 
(see Fig. 24 (c) ). By making the upward stroke 
less steep than the downward, the pen is carried 


pack themselves together, making the writing 
appear uncomfortably cramped. On the other 
hand, if too great a difference is made in the 
two strokes, the words will spread themselves 
unduly, producing a sprawling effect. It would 
therefore appear advisable to so regulate these 
two slants, that the space between the letters 
should approximate to the width of the letter 
itself (Fig. 25). 

Before proceeding with the teaching of this 
style, it is well to keep in the back «)f our miiuN 



Fig. 25 

Effect of varying the Angle of the Up-stroke 


one or two guiding principles. Flagrant weak- 
nesses are less liable to creep in and grow. 

Firstly, loops are merely a means to an end, 
and should not be regarded as forming any real 
part of the letter itself. Focusing attention on 
the loop is to court failure. It is a weakness that 
grows, until not only is the letter distorted, but 
the l*mg "head" and equally long "tail" loops, 
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get hopelessly involved in both the line above 
and the line below. 

Secondly, the fewer the rules the better. In 
some systems of writing, letters with “heads” 
arc governed by rukis, giving three or four 
different heights. It is doubtful if these varied 
heights are ever remembered in after life, let 
alone practised. The tendency in writing 
quickly is to reduce the heights of letters to a 
uniform level. It is therefore advisable to look 
more for discriminating features in the character- 
istic form of a letter, rather than that of height 
variation. 

The same must apply equally to the “tail'' 
letters. Where letters have “heads*' it is fairly 




Fig. 26 


Similarity between Script and Modern Cursive 


safe to make these letters twice as high, say, as 
the letter “o,” and the “tail” letters to reach 
as far down as the “ head** loticrs reach up. 

It is, however, quite usual to make an excep- 
tion in the case of the letter “ t,” which can 


strike the happy medium between, say, an 
“l”andaii“o.“ 

With these ])reliminary remarks it should be 
possible to proceed with the teaching of the 
letters themselves, classifying them according 
to ease of formation, rather than following the 
arbitrary order of the alphabet. 

The letter that illustrates in the simplest 
manner the two slants, viz. " i,” should be taken 
first, followed by those letters formed by a com- 
bination of this letter form. This gives the “i," 
“u,” “ V,” “w/* and (see Fig. 27). 

The next group of letters involve the intro- 
duction of a simple rounded shoulder — a curve 
that has already been learnt in producing the 
first five letters — ^the only difference being that 
the curve is placed at the top of the letter 
instead of at the bottom. 

By continuing the “up" stroke of the letter 
“i” to form a loop, we get the letter “1,' and 
similar treatment of the “v” gives “b.” 

A similar continuation of the “down” stroke 
of the letter “i” produces the letter “j,” and 
this is followed by the letter “y.*' 

In the same way the first stroke of the letter 
“n,” continued upwards and looped, results in 
the letter “h,** and only a slight variation of 
this letter is necessary to get the “k.” 

The first half of the third line is composed of 
letters of t he “ o ” form with slight variations, and 
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Fig. 27 

Grouping of Letters for Teaching of Looped Writing 
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The letter ** f can be regarded as an elongated letters in this line are mostly venations of the 
form of the main stroke of the letter “ t " above '*o” form, 
the line, with an added loop below the line, or 
can be treated as a double looped letter. The r*nnrbj^nn 
letters ‘‘q'* and ‘‘g" are only modifications of 

the letters above in the third line. Taught on the lines indicated above, which- 

Finally the capitals should be classified and ever style is adopted, the subject should appeal 


iiiriiru 

ft ill 

nDX£4 

p nil 
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Fig. 28 


Capitals for Looped Style 

lauf^ht in some sucli order as appears above in to the pnipil. Much of tlu' drudgery associated 

Fig. 28. The first line of capitals are so eloscly with the teaching of handwtiting need not arise ; 

allied to the small forms that they will already and if it is possible to inculcate into the child a 

have been mastered. love of writing, not to mention a pride in his 

The second line of capitals commence with the handiwork, we shall have succ eeded in easing a 

almost straight down stroke. In the third fine burden that otherwise would in after life have 

the first three letters are begun with a slightly bent the shcnilders of all those who are corn- 

curved horizontal stroke, and the last group of pellcd to earn their livelihood at the olficc desk. 
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